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FOREWORD 


The PahchatarUra and the “ Fables of Bidpai ” 

P ^4RT of the present volume of the Ocean of Story is 
occupied by Somadeva’s version of the famous collec¬ 
tion of Indian stories known as the Pahchalantra, The 
history of this work and its offshoots has been dealt with 
in Appendix I to this volume, and I shall confine myself in 
this place to supplementing what has there been s^ forth 
regarding the so-called “Fables of Bidpai,*’ with special 
reference to the Kalila wa-Dimna of Ibnu *1-Muqaffa* and its 
translations and adaptations in modern Persian literature. 

This Kalila wa-Dimna is claimed to have been translated 
in the middle of the eighth century from a Pahlavl or Old 
Persian original, which in its turn had been compiled from 
one or more Indian works. The legend about this Old Persian 
compilation has been handed down by a number of early 
Arabic writers, beginning in the eighth century with the 
translator Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* himself, and has been retold in 
a famous passage in Firdawsi’s Shdhnama. The accounts 
furnished by al-Mas*udi and an-Nadim, both belonging to 
the tenth century, are well known, as is also the passage from 
the Shdhndma. Less well known is the following passage in 
ath-Tha*alibi*s History of the Persian Kings,^ which, as far as 
I am aware, has not been translated into English:— 

“ AnushfrwSn had twenty-five doctors, Greek, Indian and 
Persian. One of the most famous Persian doctors and the 
one who devoted the most time to the study of books was 
a certain Burzoe. Having read in a book that on a certain 
mountain in India there was a wonderful medicinal plant 
which had the property of bringing the dead back to life, 
he was continually revolving this matter in his mind, and 
determined to search for it and obtain it. Finally he told 

* Zotenberj, H., Histoire da Rait des Perns. . . . Paris, 1900, p. j 29. 
This work was composcsd in the eleventh century a.d. 
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Anushirwan of his intention, and begged the king to allow 
him to set out and attempt to find the object of his desires. 
Permission was duly granted, and provision was made for 
his journey. He also received a letter for the King of India, 
which should assure him success. Burzoe set out in due 
course for the capital of India, and on arrival presented 
Anushirwan’s letter to the king, who received him graciously 
and gave orders that Burzoe should be allowed to do any¬ 
thing he wished, and enabled him to proceed in his search for 
the plants to the locality in which they were said to grow. 

“ Burzoe, avoiding no efforts or fatigue, wore hims'^lf out 
in picking, cpllecting, sorting and combining these plants, so 
that he might l^ave said with the people of Baghdad, ‘ We 
have continually been busy with nothing at all, and now we 
have finished.’ 

“ He experienced much grief and disappointment, because 
without attaining his object he had wasted his days, and he 
pictured to himself how greatly ashamed he would feel in 
the presence of his master when he again appeared at court. 
He therefore inquired who was the greatest doctor and the 
most learned man in India; and they indicated to him a 
certain very old man. Burzoe went and visited the old man 
and told him his story, referring to what he had read in a 
certain book regarding the mountains of India on wdiich grew 
the plants that could bring the dead to life. 

** The old man said to him: * Oh t Burzoe 1 thou hast learnt 
one thing, but other things have escaped thee ^; did you not 
understand that this is an allegory of the ancients ? By the 
•mountains they meant the learned — by the plants their 
salutary and profitable words—by the dead they meant the 
ignorant. They wished to say that when the learned instruct 
the ignorant by their maxims it is as if they brought the dead 
to life. Now these maxims are contained in a book called 

^ Abu Nuwas (?). The vrhole verse runs: 

*.<' • f V f 

ti (J* 

dU j ^ '-.lL 
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KalUa wa-lfimna, and this book,is to be found only in the 
Treasury of the King.’ 

“ Burzoe thus delivered from his anxieties, and overjoyed 
with what he had heard, besought the king to lend him this 
book and thereby to place King AnQshirwan under an obliga¬ 
tion of gratitude and thankfulness. The king replied: *I 
will give the order for this book to be lent to you, by reason 
of my regard both for your king and for yourself; but only 
on condition that you examine it in my presence and that 
you do not take a copy of it for yourself.* 

**^Burzoe replied that to hear was to obey; and thereafter 
he attended the king’s court daily, and sendin|^ for the book 
studied it there. Each day he memorised what he had read, 
and when he returned to his dwelling wrote it out, until 
finally he had completed the whole work. He then b^ged 
the king’s permission to return to his master’s court. This was 
granted, and he was given presents and a robe of honour. 

*‘When he rejoined Anfishirwan he told his story and 
announced the good news that he had got possession of the 
book, which he then presented to the king. The king was 
overjoyed and loaded Burzoe with gifts, and further ordered 
Buzurj>mihr' to translate the book into Pahlavi. Burzo€, 
with coaxing and entreaty, begged the king to allow his 
(Burzoe’s) name and his biography to be prefixed to the first 
chapter. To this AnushirwAn agreed. 

“The book remained always carefully guarded by the 
[Sas&nian] kings of Persia, until finally Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* 
translated it into Arabic, aifd Rudaki turned it into Persian 
verse by the order of Amir Nasr ibn Alunad [the S&m&nid].’* 

I 

Such is presumably the popular form the legend took in 
the time of ath-Tha'alibi, and it will be seen that it differs 
in many respects from the versions of Ibnu ’l-Muqaffa* and 
of Rudaki. The main points of difference are (1) r^arding 
the manner in which the book was sought and fom^d, and 
(2) regarding the work of translation into Pal^vL 

Busuijmihr, the great miaitter of AnflihErwaD, whom NOldeke regards 
as a hrro rather in belle8>lettreB than in history (see Emltihmg, 

Strassbuig, 191S)* 
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According to FirdawsI, for example, it is the King of 
Persia who, hearing of the existence of this wonderful book 
in India, directs his minister to seek out a man versed in the 
Indian and Persian languages, who should go to India and 
procure the book. Burzoe, who is selected, after great diffi¬ 
culties obtains this book and several others; but fearing lest 
the Indian king should demand their return, himself trans¬ 
lates them into Persian, and brings his translations back 
to his master. All versions are agreed in stating that this 
Persian translation was very jealously guarded the 
Sasanian kings, and it was not till the time of the second 
*Abbfisid Caliph al-Mansur that it was rendered accessible 
by Ibnu ’1-Muqaffal. In no recension of the text of Ibnu 
’1-Muqaffa* is it specially mentioned from which language 
the Arabic translation was made, but we are led to presume 
that it was Pahlavi, not only from the context, but also 
from the statement made by an-Nadim and others that Ibnu 
’1-Muqafia* translated a number of other Pahlavi works, none 
of which, however, has survived.* 

The Source of the BvrzoS Legend 

Now the only original source for the Burzoe Legend is the 
Kaltla wa-Dimna of Ibnu *1-Muqafia^; and the account found 
in the Persian translation by Nasrullah is, of course, based 
solely on this. It is interesting to compare these two versions 
as they have come down to us: bearing in mind that we have 
no copy of Ibnu ’1-Muqa£fa* which dates back to the lifetime 
of* Nasrullah, and that the copies of Nasrullah (MSS. and 
lithographs) show many differences. 

Ibnu *L-Muqaffa* Na^buixah (Ed. a.h. 1282) 

Eighth Century Twelfth Century 

P. 20. AnOshirwan, an excep- P. 22. And the reason for, and 
tionally gifred king, hearing cause of, translating this book 
of the existence of the Indian and bringing it from Hindu- 
book, selects Burzo6 who was stftn to Fftrs was that God had 
skiTed in Fftrsi luid Hindi to endowed Aniishfirwan with 
^ See Kelth-Felcoaer, IntvodectioB, ppL xl, xM. 
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Muqaffa*— continued 
go on a mission to India to 
look for it. He is to get this 
book out of the Treasury of 
th$ Indian king, and from 
their learned men “ complete 
perfect and written in Farsi.” 
He is also told to get other 
books which were not to be 
found in Persia. 

P. 21. Burzoe, on arrival, 
makes friends with the nobles, 
merchants, and learned men 
of India—^and admits to hiS 
confidence a certain man 
named Adwayh [in Cheikho’s 
text only] telling him the real 
object of his mission. 

P. 25. Finally, after a long dis¬ 
cussion on the keeping of se¬ 
crets, the Hindu shows Burzoe 
the books. “And when Burzoe 
set about the interpretation 
{tafsir) and copying {naskh) 
of these books he work^ 
day and night and wore him¬ 
self out with fatigue—^and 
when he had completed this 
book [i.e. Kcdila wa~Dimna\ 
which he prdferred to the 
other books, and it was in¬ 
deed the most learned of 
them—he wrote to AnGshir- 
wfin telling him of his good 
fortune. AnGshirwSn, in 
reply, wrote and told Burzoe 
to return without delay, and 
to avoid the main roads. 


NasruUah— continued 
special gifts of intelligence, 
justice, etc. And he sought 
for a inan knowing Hindi and 
FGrd. 


P. 24. Burzoe, on arrival, 
makes friends with the nobles, 
merchants, and philosophers 
of India, and finally he con¬ 
fides his secret to a certain 
learned man. 


P.25. The discussion between 
these two is very much shorter 
than in an Arabic text. 

P. 27. Finally the Hindu 
gives Burzoe the books, and 
Burz(^ spends long days in 
writing {nibisktan) and in 
copying this and other books 
{in kUdb va kutub-i digar 
nuskhai girift). 

P. 27. AnGshirwfin receives 
news of BurzoS’s success, and 
sends a messenger to him, with 
instructions to avoid the main 
road lest his letter should fall 
into enemy hands. Bur2o$ at 
once returns. 
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Muqaffa *—cofUinUed 
P.27. Burzoe after presenting 
his work to Anflsh!rwS,n re¬ 
fuses all gifts offered him 
except a robe of honour in 
QOhistani style. He, however, 
makes one special request of 
the king, namely, that Buzurj- 
mihr should l^e ordered to 
write a chapter on Burzoe, 
which should form a part of 
the Book. 

P. 28. Buzurjmihr wrote a 
biography o& Burzoe from Ms 
birth doum to the time when he 
woe sent on his mission to 
India,^ 


Nasrullah —coniiiwed 
P. 27. Burzoe refuses ail gifts 
from AnGshirwan except a 
robe of honour in Khuzistani 
style. He requests, however, 
that a chapter on himself may 
be written by Buzurjmihr, 
and added to the Book. 


P. 30. Buzurjmihr’s chapter 
is to recount the life of Burzoe 
down to the present moment 
{td in sd^at). 


P. 29. Buzurjmihr refuses all P. 30. Buzurjmihr accepts no 
gifts except a kingly robe. gift at all. 

There remains one important passage in Nasrullah 
(pp. 35, 36) which is altogether wanting from any of the 
Arabic texts I have been able to consult, though it is 
specifically claimed to be a quotation from Ibnu *l-MuqaffaS 

“ Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ says: * Having heard that the Persians 
had translated this book from Hindi into Pahlavi, we desired 
that the people of Iraq, Syria and the Hejaz should also 
benefit by it, so we have translated it into Arabic, which is 
their language; and as befitted such a work, we havr done 
all that was possible to assist the student and to aid the 
reader by explanation and elucidation, so that the task of 
appi*eciating and understanding this Book may be the easier 
for those who peruse it.’” 

The difficulty with regard to the three Chapters in Ibnu 
’1-Muqc.ffa*—^hfMmely (1) The Mission of Burzoe, (2) The Life 
't>f BqrzoS, and (3) The Presentation of the Book—^is that all 

' ^ ^De Sail’s text'refers to a previous jonm^ to India made by Burzoe in 
searcli of medicinal herbs, in the course of which journey he Jeamt " tl^ir 
writing and language.” 
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three seem co be the work of Ibnu ’l-Muqaffa*, while only the 
last is definitely attributed to him. 

The Mission of Burzoe is ascribed to Buzurjmihr, but 
accordinjnr to the Arabic, Buzurjmihr only brought the Life of 
Burzoe down to the time of his Mission. The Life of BurzoS, 
on the other hand, is definitely attributed to Buzurjmihr in 
Ihc Burzoe legend, and yet in all versions it is given as an 
autobiography in the words of Burzoe himself. 

Now tJie date of Burzoe’s Mission was somewhere about 
the middle of tlie sixth century a.d., for Anushirwan reigned 
from A.D. .5ai to 579. No trace has ever been found of this 
Pahlavi text of Kalila wa-DimnOy and it might be presumed 
that if it uas so carefully guarded by Anushirwan and his 
successors that care was also taken that no copies should be 
made of it. We are nevcrtlieless confronted with the strange 
fact thill in a.d. 570 or thereabouts a Christian Persian of the 
name of Bud ivas able to translate Kalila wa-lMmna into 
Syriac. Benfey and other scholars seem quite satisfied from 
iiitirnfil evidence that Bud's translation was made from the 
rahljivi. On the other hand ‘Ebcd-Jcsii, bishop of Nisibis, 
nienlions in his Catahf>uc of Syriac Writings that Bud, who 
li\ed about a.d. 570, “ translated from the Indian the book of 
Kalllug and Damnug.'^ * ‘Ebed-Jesu writing at the beginning 
of Ihe fourteenth century a.d. probably knew nothing of 
Ibnu 'l-Muqaffa' or of the Burzoe legend, and his statement 
has been discredited. This docs not, however, remove the 
<{ifiiculty of aeeoimting for Bud’s having had access to this 
<*arefully guarded book almost immediately after it was first 
lodged in the Royal Library.® 

Were it not for the reverence in which I hold such great 
scholars as Benfey and Noldekc I should be tempted to 
suggest that Ibnu ‘1-Muqaffa‘ never had before him a Pahlavi 
Kalila and Dimna but bused his version on the Syriac of 
Bud, adding to it chapters which he derived from other 

' See Assemaniii, liih. Or., vol. iii, pt. i, pp. 21J), 220. 

® Asscin.iiini {Joe. nl.) tells us that Bud was Periudfiiles in the time of 
the Patriarch Excchiel, area a.d. ;i70. As his duties comprised the super* 
vision of the Christians in Persia and India, this is no reason why he ~hould 
not have known Indian languaj'es. 
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Syriac and possibly Pahlavl sources.' For of Bun^oc we know 
practically nothing, outside his legend, beyond the statement 
made by Ibn Abi Usaybi^a that he was bom in Marv ush- 
Shahijan. The whole Burzoe legend might have been con¬ 
cocted by Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* in order to glorify his fatherland 
Persia: supposing it to have found a place in the first 
recension of his Kaltla wa-Dimna, No text has, however, 
been found of an earlier date than the thirteenth century; 
and seeing that the numerous MSS. differ very much from 
one another, it is only by the aid of Bud’s S 3 rriac and of the 
earliest translations into Persian, Spanish, Hebrew and Greek 
that an idea of the original form of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa’ can be 
obtained, and that the obscurities in the existing Arabic text 
can sometimes be explained. An edition based on all the 
available material still remains to be made : the most satis¬ 
factory text hitherto published is that edited by the learned 
father Cheikho, of Beyrout (1st ed. 1005, 2nd ed. 1928), where 
information will be found regarding all existing MSS. and 
editions. 

Before passing to the Persian recensions of Kaltla wa- 
DimruLi 1 may point out that of the fourteen chapters com¬ 
prised in this work the following chapters represent more or 
less the five chapters of the PanchaUmtra : (1) The Lion and 
the Ox ; (8) The Ring Dove; (4) The Owls and the Crows ; 
(5) The Tortoise and the Ape; and (6) The Ascetic and the 
Weasel: and that all these chapters occur in Bud’s Syriac 
version.* 

^ De Sacy in his day {Calila el Dimna, Paris, 18l6, pp. S6, S7) moott d the 
possibility that Bfld and Bursoe were of^e and the same person, but as he could 
have no knowledge of the Old Syriac version he retained Pahlavl as the 
language into which Bud’s translation was made. 

* The fact that the animals who are the protagonists in the Indian 
versions are often changed to suit local conditions in the process of translation 
has often been noted, but 1 am not aware (see the article by Sprengling in 
the Ameri'^n Journal of Semitic Language, zl, p. 81 el teq., Jan. 1994) that 
attention has ever been called to the carious circumstances that neither in 
the Indian originals nor in any of their offshoots is the horse introduced as 
an actor. Being neither an Indianist nor a Folklorist I am not prepared to 
offer a.iy explanation of this phenomenon. Was it that the horse was regarded 
as too sacrefl by the early Aryans to be treated with such familiarity, or was 
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RudakVs “ Kalila wa~Dimna ” 

The earliest translation of the Arabic Kalila wa-Dimna 
into Modern Persian is that referred to by Firdawsi in his 
Shahnama^ where we arc told that Abu U-Fazl al-Bal*anii, the 
vazir of the Suniunid Prince Nasr ibn Ahmad, ordered the 
Arabic of Ibnu ’I-]Wuqaffa‘ to be recited in Parsi and Dari 
{i.e. the court language). Later on Nasr ibn Ahmad, desiring to 
possess a Avritten Persian version of this work, which should 
not only serve him as a guide, but might remain a permanent 
memorial to liimself {k'azu yddgarl hovad dar jahdn), caused 
the blind poet Itfidakl to put into Pemian verse the Arabic 
prose of Ibnu ’l-Miuiaffa*, whieli Avas recited to him in the 
presence of the Prince. Tliat a complete verse translation 
A\as made by llOdaki Ave know from a number of early 
iiKicpcndent sources, ‘ tiiough the poem itsylf has quite 
disappeared, together Avilh almost all the poet’s other works. 

No explanation has ever been offered for the loss of 
llfidaki’s Kalila xia-Dimnat Avhich certainly created a great 
stir in its OAvn day. 1 think we may assume that copies 
< xisted down to the fourteenth century, if only on account 
of Iavo quotations, Avhicli seem to be at first hand, found 
in an anonymous Avork entitled Ttihfat ul-Muluk,^ which Avas 
Avritten not later than that period. I do not know of a direct 
quotation in any later work. 

llfulakl, Avlio is justly regarded as the “Father of Persian 
Poetry.’’ flourislKMl at the Samanid Court of Bukhara during 
the first half of the tenth century. He left behind him, 
in addition to a number of panegyrics and lyrics, certain 
narrative poems (masnavls): notably Kalila wa-Dimna, and 
possibly a Sindbadh Ndma. That all these poems should have 
disappeared entirely—except for a fcAv scattered quotations 
—is the more remarkable Avhen aa’c remember that the in¬ 
ordinately long Epic of Kings of P’irdaAvsI, completed only fifty 

it that the horse was known only as a domestic animal in India at tile period 
wlien O’cse fables first became current? 

’ .Sec iny article “ Hiidaki and I'seudn-Kiidaki ’’ (Junni. Jtoj/ .4xs. Soc, 
Oct. Ipiit) 

* B. .M. MSS. Or., 7S6.'J. 
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years after the death of Rudaki, has been preserved in its 
entirety. One can only suppose that the historical and 
national Epic made such a far stronger appeal to public taste 
than the Indian fables that the latter was completely eclipsed 
by the former. That any trace has been left of Rudak5’s 
Kallla wa-Dimna is mainly due to the lexicographers. At a 
tim6 when the Modem Persian language was in process of 
gaining literary status, and was being employed by patriotic 
Persians to replace the hitherto dominant literary medium 
Arabic, the poets loved to employ as far as possible old 
Persian words, although, owing to the fact that they had 
been supplanted in t{ie popular vocabulary by an Arabic 
loan-word, they were not readily understood. It thus came 
about that from the very outset of this new literature, 
scholars were engaged in preparing little lexica (known as 
Farhangs) in which these obsolete or difficult words were 
explained with quotations from the poets in support. Even 
Rudak! himself wrote such a Farhang, which must have been 
mainly devoted to the explanation of his own writings ! 

Among these Farhangs there has been preserved to us 
one entitled Lv^hat-i Furs, written by Asadi the Younger in 
the eleventh century a.d. This little dictionary contains 
many quotations from the works of Rudaki, and among them 
no less than fifty-nine rhyming verses * in the ramal metre 

__/-«-)» which, as we know, were the style and 

metre employed by Rudaki in his KalUa wa-Dimna. Of 
these verses sixteen, at any rate, seem to belong to KcMla 
wa-Dimna. Others are so vague that without further context 
nothing definite can be affirmed, while others again may, as has 
been suggested by Noldeke, belong to the Sindbadh legend. 
It would seem unlikely, however, that Rudaki should have 
written more than one narrative poem in this particular 
metre, and it is therefore possible that all the fifty-nine verses 
belong to Kaltla wa-Dimna^ which in Rudaki’s version may 
have embodied stories not found in Xbnu ’l-Muqaffa^ 

Horn, in his edition of the Lughai-i Furs,* has referred to 

* There is one other verse in this metre which does not, however, r^yme. 

^ A-’ults Neupgnitcha fVorterbuch — iMghal-i Furs,nach der itr.i.igeuvalikan- 
itchen HandKhrif*, Paul Horn, Berlin, 1897, Abhandl. d. Kgl. Gesell. d. Wi&sen. 
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passages in Keith-Falconer’s translation of the Later Syriac 
version and in Wolff's translation of the Arabic, which seem 
to correspond to the sixteen verses referred to above. Seeing 
that these quotations from RudakI have never been translated 
or compared with Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, I think it may be of in¬ 
terest to my readers if I set side by side the two versions in 
the rare cases which admit of no doubt as to their identity.* 

(1) Dimna-ra gufta ki ta In bang chi’st 

Ra nahib u sahm in favay-i] ki’st [i.o.ms. faryad-i] 

Dimna guft u-ra : juz in avu digar 

K.lr-i [tu na] hast u sahmi bishtar [i.o.ms. tu bar] 

Ab harchi bishtar niru kunad 
Bandarugh-i sust-buda bif’ganad 
Dil gusista dari az bang-i buland 

Ranjagi biishad-at [v’azar-i gazandj. [i.o.ms. v’azar u 
gazand] 

“ [The Lion] said to Dimna : What is this noise ? 

Whose is this voice full of terror and wrath ? 

Dimna said to him: Apart from this voice, something 
else 

Has worried you ; a greater danger. 

When a river attains to great force 
It sweeps away the worn-out dam. 

You have lost heart by reason of a loud noise 
So trouble, annoyance and liarni have come upon you.” 

There is no mistaking the identity of this passage, which, 
beyond its close similarity to Ihnu ‘l-AIuqaffa‘, has the ad¬ 
ditional importance of I'liabling us to establish the correct 
reading of a word which has troubled such selu'iars as de 
Sacy, Guidi and Ciicikho. 

I will next give a translation of the corresponding passage 
in the Arabic which begins at line 3, p. C‘J, of Ibnu 'l-3Iuqaffa‘: 

Dimna said : It is not. right that because a sound 
like this reaches the king he should leave his abode. 

For- it has been said : Water damages a weak clam ; 

^ 1 h»\c also utilised the MS. belonging to tliu India Office, winch was 
unknown to Horn, and often has a better rending. 
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Conceit damages the intelligence ; secret whisperings 
damage friendship, and loud noises and 
commotion damage a weak heart.” 


All editors have been in doubt regarding the passage 
which runs— 

tdi Si 

**>■ 4 


De Sacy in his notes to Kalila says: 


“Le mot 



se prend souvent dans le sens de bonnes oeuvres^ acte de 
bienfaisance” 

Cheikho (Ibn M., p. 41 of notes) says: “On pent lire 
c-h-d. le vin ou bien j5Cljl l^ barrage.** 


Thanks to RudakI we now know that Cheikho’s second 
suggestion—^namely, stAr, a dam—is the correct reading. This 
corresponds mth Panchatantra (Edgerton, trans., p. 288) and 
with Syriac I (text, p. 36b). Somadeva (see this volume, p. 45) 
has “ bridge ” for “ dam.” 

Syriac II (K-F., p. 14) has also understood the passage in 
Ibn ’1-MuqaffaS but Nasrullah and the Spaniard have left it 
alone, probably beqause they did not understand it. 

(2) Chun kashaf anbuh-i ghawgha’i bidid 
Bang u ^kh-i marduman khashm avarid. 

“ When the tortoise saw that noisy crowd 
The cries and shouts of the people enraged him.” 

Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa*, p. 89*: 

“ And when the people saw her [the tortoise] 
they called out and said : Look at this 
wonderful thing ! And when the tortoise 
heard their remarks and their surprise, she 
said : May God put out your eyes 1 But 
when she opened her mouth to speak she 
fell to the ground and died.” 

See also K-F., p. 49, lines 17, 18. 
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(3) Sliab znmistan bful kappi sard yaft 
kirniaki slial)-tab nafjaliJ bitaft 
kappian atash Iiaini lauulaslilaiul 
Fiislila-i atasli l)a(lfi bar dashland. 

‘ The ninlit A\as wintry, a monkey felt cold : 

A little ylow-wonn suddenly showed its lijjht. 

The monkeys thought it was a lire 
And plaeed a bundle* of lire-wood on it.” 

Ibmi '1-Miiqaffa‘, p. 04 : 

“There was a party of monkeys on a hill, who 
seein^i; a lire-lly {btu fVa *) flying, thoiifjlit it 
was a spark, and eolleetiny some fag^^ots 
plaeed them on the lire-lly.” 

Xasnillah’s text of Ibiiu 'l-Miujafl'a* must have had a 
slightly different reading to Cheikho, as he translates, “ sud¬ 
denly they found a glow-worm (kirmi shab tilb) whieh had 
fallen on one side,” in whieh he agrees w’ith Rudaki. The 
Spaniard has luzicrm'iia. 

By some strange misunderstanding the ^Invar-i Suhatfli 
(see below% p. xxiii), and after it the '‘Iifdr-i Danish (see 
below, p. xxv), both say that the mojikeys were deeeived by 
“ a bit of glittering reed (nay para-i rfisiian). Abu "l-Ffizl, 
the author of the Danish, had. as we know\ Nasrullah’s 

translation also before him, and it is therefore strange that 
he should have scleeted what to us must appear the less 
satisfaetory reading. 

(4) V'az dirakht andar gavahi khvahad ni.^ 

Tu badangah az dirakht andar bigu'i 
K’iin tabangfjy andarfi dinar bud 

An sitad z'idar ki nrihushyar bud. 

' Bara‘a, according to the dictionaries— i.e. cici]i(U’ll<i, 

^ The I O MS. has only one verse reprcscnling these two—namely, 

dirakht andar gavahi khvahad u : 

Til badangah az tabanguy baz ju. 


VOL. V. 
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“ And if he wants a witness from within the tree 
Then you must speak from within the tree 
Saying : the dinars were in that tray. 

He took them because he was unwise.” 

Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa*, p. 96 : 

[The dishonest partner says to his father] 

“ I want you to go to-night and get inside 
the tree, and when the QazI comes and asks 
the tree for its evidence, you will speak from 
inside and say : The negligent partner took 
the dinars. ... So the father went to the 
tree and hid in it. On the morrow the Qazi came with 
the two partners, etc.” 

See K-F., p. 57, line 21 et seq. 

(5) Mard-i dini raft u avardash kanand 

Chun hami mihman dar-i man khvast [kand]. [i.o.ms. 
wrongly, kard] 

“ The Ascetic went and fetched him a spade 
Since the guest wished to break into my house.” 

Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa', p. 134 : 

“ He asked for an axe, and the guest brought it 
. . . and cut into my lair till he reached 
the dinars.” 

See K-F., p. 118, line 11. 

(6) Guft dini-ra ki in dinar bud 

K’ In fazagan mush-ra parvar bud. 

“ He said to the Ascetic : It was these dinars 
which kept alive this loathsome mouse.” 

Ibnu ’1-MuqaffaS p. 134 : 

“ The husband said to the Ascetic ; These dinars 
were what gave the mouse such strength 
in jumping . . .” 

See K-F., p. 118, line 20. 
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(7) Istada did anja duzd u ghiil [i.o.ms. duzd ghul] 

Ruy-i zisht u chashmha hamchun du ghul. 

“ The thief saw standing there the Devil 
with his ugly face and his eyes like a pair of devils.” 

The exact equivalent of this passage does not occur in 
Cheikho’s Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa% though it clearly belongs to the 
story of the Devil and the Thief, who having quarrelled each 
in turn rouse the sleeping Ascetic they had intended to rob or 
destroy. See Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, p. 156, and K-F., p. 145. 

In the Anvdr~i Suhayli it is related that the Devil wished 
to destroy the Ascetic because of the good influence exercised 
by this pious man over the inhabitants of the country, which 
had made the Devil’s market dull! • 

(8) Shir ghazm avard u jast az jay-i khvish 
V’amad in khargush-ra alfaghda pish. 

“ The Lion was enraged and made a plunge 
while the hare gained his object [i.e. escaped].” 

Ibnu *1-Muqaffa‘, p. 73 : 

“ The Lion put down the hare, and made a 
spring to attack him— i.c. the Lion reflected in 
the well—and the hare escaped.” 

See K-F., p. 27, line 28. 

The above eight extracts from Rudaki’s Kalila xva-Dimna, 
comprising thirteen verses in all, by no means exhaust the 
list of possible identifications of Asadi’s quotations with 
Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, but they will suffice to show that Rudaki 
follow’ed the Arabic original fairly closely, and that had his 
poem come down to us it would have been of great value for 
the reconstruction of a definite text of Ibnu '1-MuqaffaS 

The next Persian version in point of age which has come 
down to us is the prose Kalila wa-Dimna of Nasrullali, of 
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which I shall now speak. It may be mentioned, however, 
that Nasrullah in his Introduction says: 

“ Va In kitab-ra az pas-i tarjama-i 
Pisar-i Muqaffa* va nazm-i Rudaki 
tarjamaha karda and.” 

“ And other translations have been made since the trans¬ 
lation of the son of Muqaffa* and the Poem of Rtidaki.” 

NasniUah's '^Kalila zm-Dimna'" 

• 

This excellent rendering of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* has been fully 
described by the great de Sacy in vol. x of Notices et Endredts 
des ManuscHts de la Bibliothique du Roi (pp. 94-139). De 
Sacy had before him several early MSS. of this work. One 
indeed (No. 875), though not dated, he thought might belong 
to the twelfth century a.d. Another (No. 876) vras written 
in Baghdad in a.h. 678 (a.d. 1279-1280).^ 

Abu M-Ma*all Nasrullah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi M-Hamid 

• • • 

held some humble position at the court of Bahram Shah, the 
great-grandson of the famous Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. 
After enumerating the leading men of letters of his day at 
Ghazna he relates that a certain learned doctor of the law 
one day presented' him with a copy of the Arabic Kalila 
wa-Dimna, “ Than which,” he says, “ after the books of the 
Shar‘a [Holy Law] there is no more valuable book.” He 
mentions incidentally that there were many copies of it in 
Ghazna (Tehran lithograph, a.h. 1804, p. 14). 

He then goes on to explain his reasons for making this 
translation, saying {op. Ht.y p. 19) that since the public has 
grown indifferent to the reading of Arabic books, the wise 
sayings and admonitions [of Kalila wa-Dimna] have been 
neglected, nay almost entirely forgotten, and so it occurred 
to him to make a Persian translation. We know very little 
of Nrsnillah, but the date of his d^ath is given as a.d. llSlI. 

^ Quite recently a dealer in Paris obtained a very fine copy dated ii.H. 633, 
but^ like so many other early Persian MSS., the (ext was destroyed for the 
sske of the illuminations. It is sad to think of the amount of literary 
vandalism that has been perpetrated in our day in the name of Art 
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His translation which, except for the numerous quotations 
in Arabic, is written in a direct and simple style follows Ibnu 
’1-Muqa£fa* very closely, and includes the two Introductions 
(1) regarding the disc<^ery of the Indian originals and how 
they were brought to Anushirwftn, and (2) the account of 
Burzoe. It does not, however, even mention the spurious 
Introduction of “ Bahnud ibn Sahw&n *’ prefixed to many 
Arabic recensions.' There is nothing to show that Nasrullah 
had ever actually seen Rfidaki’s KdLUa toorDimna, though he 
of course refers to it in his Introduction. Nasnillah’s work 
has bef'n lithc^aphed j^veral times in Tehran, but the text 
leaves much to be desired. A definite edition based on the 
oldest MSS. would be of great service, not only to students of 
Persian literature, but also to those interested in our present 
inquiry. 

QdniH's **KdlUa wa-Dimna” 

Next in order of date to NasruUah’s prose version comes 
the versified rendering of A^ad ibn Malunfid at-Tusfi, whose 
poetical name was Qani‘L His poem, of which the unique 
manuscript copy exists in the British Museum,* is dedicated 
to Tzzu ’d-Din Kay Ka’Gs, son of Kay Khusraw, who succeeded 
his father in a.h. 642, when the Mongols were invading Asia 
Minor, and was probably composed about a.h. 618 (a.d. 1221). 
His Introduction contains, in addition to a narrative of con¬ 
temporary events, the story of the arrival of an Indian envoy 
at the Court of Anushirwan, who tells of the wonderful herb 
said to grow in India which bestows eternal life on those who 
eat of it. The herb is but an emblem of the book of wisdom 
w|[iich the kings of India keep as a sacred heirloom in their 
treasury. He entreats the king not to betray to his Indian 
master that he has disclosed this secret.. On fol. 18 a begins 
the story of Burzoe, and thereafter the order of Nasrullah is 
followed very closely. 

Qi.ni*! does not anywhere mention the source from which 

' See NSldeke’s reviey of Keith-Falconer'i Ka&la and Dimaa {GtSU. 

Anz.f 1885, pp. 75S-75?), and hit article in Z. d. M. G., rol. lia, p. 794. 

* Odd. 7766. ^Thia work has been described by Rien in bis PeniaiT 
Catalogae, vol. ii, pp. 58S-584. 
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his version is derived, but he evidently was following Nas- 
rullah rather than Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* or Rudak!. His general 
tendency is to expand rather than condense the narrative of 
his predecessors, and in many instances one is led to suspect 
that he derived his details from other sources than those 
mentioned. His poem is written in the familiar mtUnqdrib 

metre _/«__^_/ employed by Firdawsi in his 

Shahnama. His style is simple and direct, but he does 
not impress one as a first-class poet. There is too much 
padding with conventional figures, and there is a paucity of 
rhyme which leads to constant repetitions of the same words. 
In view both of its subject and its date, Qani*i*s poem never¬ 
theless deserves to be published and thus rescued from the 
oblivion of seven hundred years. He at times supplements 
the narrative of Nasrullah. For in the story of the Monkey 
and the Wedge, whereas the various Indian recensions 
{PanchatarUray Hitopadedoy and Kathd-sarit-sdgara) all ac¬ 
count for the presence of the carpenters, by explaining that 
a rich man was having built cither a temple or a playhouse, 
the Arabic Kalila wa-IHmna and its offshoots come straight 
to the story of the monkey without any introduction. Like- 
wiise the Old Syriac only says, ** Es war cininal ein Zimmer- 
mann, dcr spaltetc Holz mit zwei Keilen ” (see Schulthess 
trans., p. 3). It is therefore remarkable that Qani'i should 
have thought it necessary to give the story a setting, and 
that in doing so he should have hit upon the setting of the 
Indian versions. For he makes Kalila say : 

**I have heard that in former times in the country of 
Rum [Turkey] \ 

Which country and land gives delight to the world 
A great man laid the foundations of a building 
So that he might raise a lofty palace in the town 
By the command of that prudent man of fame 
A Pi.radisc sprang up on the face of the earth. 

Two fields had been surrounded by a wall (7) 

* It is interesting to note that in the story of the Lion and the Jackal 
the New Syriac version begins his story: “ In the land of the Turks " (Keith- 
Falconer, |i. xlviii). 
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The carpenters were busy all day long 
The lord of that charming abode 
Kept an old monkey on a chain ; 

This monkey had been tied up near the carpenters 
And was quite contented to be thus tied up 
The monkeys observed that the carpenters across the 
. trees 

Were drawing their saws, through that hard w'ood, etc.” 

The coincidence is striking, and one wonders first how the 
setting came to be omitted in the Arabic and Syriac versions, 
and secondly whether Qani'I was reproducing details he had 
found in his copy of Nasrullah. 


Anvar-i Suhayli 

The most famous of all the versions of the so-called 
Semitic recension is undoubtedly the Persian prose work 
entitled Anvdr-i Sukayll, or The Lights of Canopus^ composed 
in the fifteenth century by Husayn ibn ‘All, the Preacher of 
Herat, known as al-KashiH. [The title he gave to his version 
of Kalila and Dinma was chosen in order to commemorate 
one of the names of his patron, the Amir Shaykh A^ad 
Suhayli, the vazir of Sultan Abu *1-Ghazi Husayn Bah&dur 
Khkn, a descendant of Tamerlane: while his own name of 
KashiB was given to him on account of his being a com¬ 
mentator {kdshif) of the Qur’an.] Kashifi explains in his 
Preface that though he has adhered to the same arrangement 
as that of the Hindu sages, he has omitted the first two 
chapters, “ which cannot be regarded as of much utility, and 
were not included in the original book ” (i.e. in the original 
translated by Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘). He, however, considered 
it fitting to prefix to his own version a story which should 
serve as an introduction. 

This Introduction, which in the Cawnpore editlbn ot 1880 
extends over no less than forty-eight pages, contains in 
addition to the story of the Emperor Hum&yiin F&l and his 
Minister Khujista Rai, and of Dabshalim and his Minister 
Bldpay, fiv&stories in the same style as the rest of Kalila and 
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Dimna, the origin of whicli lias not yet been traced, though 
they are probably also Indian. The stories themselves, like 
the Introduction, may be read in the translations of either 
Eastwick or Wollaston. I shall merely give their titles in this 
place. 


No. I. The Two Rigeons, of whom one determined to 
adventure out into the world. 

No. II. The Young Hawk, who was reared in the nest of 
a Kite. 

No. III. The Old Woman’s Cat who ventured into the 
king’s banqueting hall. 

No. IV. The Merchant’s Son who became a soldier Jind 
conquered many countries. 

No. V. The Leopard who recovered his fathers lost 
kingdom. 


The avowed object of Kashifi in writing tJie Auvilr-i 
Suhayll was to preser\(‘ these Indian stories in a ibrni nhieh 
would make them more intelligible to the general n-ader. 
The only Persian version which was known in his tlay was the 
KalUa wa-Dimna of Nasrullah, which in Kashifi's ojjinioii uas, 
in spite of its many exeellcnees, too full of Arabic quotations 
and rare Arabic words : the book was indeed so tlillieult 


in style that according 
altogether neglected.” 


to Kashifi ” it came near to being 
It is a fact that Nasrullah‘s text 


abounds in Arabic <juotations, but otherwise the style 


and language are exeeetlingly simple; 


while Kashin's text 


furnishes an example of that rhetorical hyperlnile. and ex- 


aggerated metaphor which, though giving imicli pleasure to 
those who enjtiy linguistic* gymnastics and furnishing an 


admirable text-book for students of the Persian language, 


is wearisome in the extreme for those who merely wish to 
read the stories for their own sake. No doubt it constitutes 


a kind of tour dc forct\ and indicates a supreme command 
of the Pcisian language; but so often one cannot see the 
wood for the trees. Kashifi was a famous preacher, and 
probably delighted in the sound of liis own ^*oicc: and 
this practice very likely dcveloiicd in him that taste for 
bombastic verbosity wdiicli reveals itself in his w’ritings. In 
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my view his real object in adapting Nasrullali’s Kalila zva- 
Dimna was not so much to simplify it as to let himself go, as 
it were, on material which seemed to lend itself to such treat¬ 
ment. A fatal example in the grand style had been set in 
the fourteenth century by the author of the Ta'rlkh-i WassaJ^ 
a history of the Mongols in Persia, whose subject was totally 
unsuited to such style, and has set a baneful influence on most 
subsequent historical compositions in PcTsia.^ 


'"lyar-i Danish 

Kasiiifi’s version of the Indian talcs no doubt had the 
effect of relegating Nasrullah’s to comparative oblivion,® 
and it was not till the end of tlic sixteenth centurv tliat a 
really simple Persian version was published. This version, 
know'n by the title of *Iydr-i Danish^ was written by the 
famous historian of the Emperor Akbar, Abu ’1-Fazl ibn 
Mubarak, at the request of his master. In his A'in-i ^Ikbari 
(see Blochmanii’s translation, i, p. 106), Abu ’l-Fayl says: 
“ By order of His Majesty, the author of this volume com¬ 
posed a new version of the Kalila xca-Uimna, and published 
it under the title of '"lydr-i Danish. The original is a master¬ 
piece of practical wisdom, but full of rhetorical difficulties; and 
though Nasrullali-i Mustawfi and Mawlana Husayn-i Wa’iz 
had translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare 
metaphors and difficult words.” 

This version has, however, never enjoyed the same popu¬ 
larity as the Anvdr-i Suhayli, and though manuscript copies 
are fairly common, there is only one incomplete lithograph. 
The Hindustani translation by Mawlari Hafizu ’d-Din of 
Delhi, entitled Khirad-afruz, has been often lithographed. 
The ^lydr-i Danish differs from the Anvdr-i Suhayll in its 
introductory matter; for in the place of Kashifi’s long 

* See £. G. Browne, Persian IJterature under Tartar J)omi..ion, C tun bridge, 
1920, pp. 67, 68. 

® Though several Turkish or Turk! translations in prose and verse were 
made, the most popular of all has been the Iluntaymi Nawa by ‘Ali Chelebi, 
which is a fairly close translation of AnvRr-i SuhaiftL It was dedicated to the 
great Ottoman Sultan Sulayman I, who reigned from a.d. 1512-15S0. 
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Introduction Abu ’1-Fazl gives a paraphrase of the two 
chapters with which Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* and after him Nasrullah 
begin their versions: (1) on the nature of the book, and (II) 
on Burzoe, which were omitted by Kashifi. In order, however, 
to preserve KashiH’s Introduction he has placed a paraphrase 
of it at the end of his Chapter II. ‘ 

At the end of his Introductory Chapter he describes how 
and why he was entrusted by Akbar with the preparation of 
a simplified version. “ When the eyes of that Caliph of the 
Age Abu ’1-Fath Jalalu ’d-Din Muhammad Akbar, Padlshah-i 
GhazI, fell on this book, this ‘ bone-setting ’ of words and 
‘ story-telling ’ of old maxims were blessed with the bestowal 
of exalted praise.” Jle goes on to say that, although the 
^Invur-i Suhayll is better suited to the publie taste than the 
famous Kalila mi-Dimna [of Nasrullah], it still is not free 
from Arabic expressions and rare metaphors; and therefore 
he was commanded to produce a \ersion in a simple style 
which might become more generally useful, rejecting some 
of the [rarer] words and avoiding long-winded phrases 
(diraz-nafasiha- 3 'i sukhan). 

That Abu ’1-FazI had Nasrullah’s Kalila wa-Dimna con- 

t • 

stantly before him is evident from numerous passages in 
which he has followed Nasrullah in preference to KashiH. 

A full description of the *‘Iydr-i Danish with quotations 
from the text was published by de Sacy {Notices et Extraits, 
X, pp. 197-225). 


“ Kalila wa-Dimna ” in Arabic verse 

In conclusion I may be permitted to add a note on the 
various poetical renderings made in Arabic on the basis of 
Kalila xca-Dimna, of which no complete list has yet appeared 
in a European language. For my materials I am mainly in- 
debted'to Jterji Zaydan’s “ Ta'rikh dddbi *l4ughati 'Warabiyya'^ 
(Cairo, 1912, ii, p. 181 et seq.). 

^ The name of the.Emperor of KnahifTs story has been changed from 
** HdmAyun Fal ” to Farrukh-Fnl," possibly out of consideration fdr the 
memory of Akbar's father. 
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(1) The earliest rendering of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* into Arabic 
verse was made by Abu Sahl al-Fad ibn Nawbakht al*F&rd, 
who, like Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa\ was in the service of the ^Abbfisid 
Caliph al-Man^r and afterwards in that of his son al-Mahdi 
and of Harun ar-RashId. He translated a number of works 
from Persian into Arabic, which are enumerated on p. 674 of 
the Fihrist, where, however, his versified KalUa wa-Dimna is 
not mentioned. In the Kashfu 'l-Junun (under title K. 
wa-D.) we read Abdullah ibn Hilal al-Ahwazi made a version 
of KalUa wa-Dimna for Yahya ibn Khalid, the Barmecide, 
in the reign of al-Mahdi, and Abu Sahl ibn Nawbakht made 
a translation in verse for Yahya ibn KhSlid, the vazir of 
al-Mahdi and ar-Hashid, for which he received one thousand 
dinars as a reward. 

(2) Aban ibn *Abdi ’1-Hamid al-Lahiqi made a poetical 
version of KalUa wa-Dimna^ at the suggestion of* his patrons 
the Bai’mecides, “ in order that this work might be more 
easily memorised.” Of Aban’s poem only the first two lines 
have been preserved : 

This is a book of instructions and experience 

Which is called KalUa Dimna. 

In it (is found) cautions and uprightness 

It is a book composed by the Indians.” 

Yahya ibn Khalid gave the poet ten thousand dinars and 
al-Fazl gave him five thousand dinars as a reward. Ja’far, 
however, gave him nothing, but merely said: “ Is it not 
sufficient for you that I should memorise your poem, and 
thus become your Rawi ? ” ' 

(3) About the same perrod another poetic version was 
made by Ali ibn Da*ud, the secretary of Zubayda, the 

^ In the early centuries of Islam, Arabic and Persian pobts each hau their 
rSwi, or professed memoriser of their |ioenis. 
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daughter of Ja'far the Barmecide, and the wife of Harun 
ar-Rashid. 

(4) Portions of Kalila and Dimna were rendered into 
verse by Bishr ibnu ’l-Mu’tamid. 

(5) A short metrical version was made by Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-HabbS,riyya (died a.h. 504), whicli is the 
oldest verse rendering that has been preserved to us. Manu¬ 
scripts of tliis work exist in London and elsewhere, and a 
lithographed edition was published in Bombay in a.h. 1817, 
with marginal notes and glosses by Shaykh Fazlullah Baha’i, 
who tells us that the author’s original MS. is in India. This 
version bears the title of Nat(CijuH-fiina fi naspn Kalila wa- 
Dimna. It comprises three thousand seven hundred verses, 
which the author says he wrote in ten days ! It is primarily 
based on Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa\ but use was also made of Aban’s 
lost poem. This allusion to Aban is worth quoting: 

JL- jli 

“ I have also followed Aban al-Lahiqi 

But though he is ahead of me he cannot come up to me 

For in spite of his preceding me in point of time 

I am superior to him as a poet.” 

(6) Another version was made by a certain Ibn Mamatl 
al-Misri, who died in a.h. 606. 

f?) In the ninth century of the Hijra a metrical version 
of the Kalila and Dimna stories was made by Jalalu ’d-Din 
an-Naqq&sh. Two copies of this poem are known to exist, 
one in the British Museum (Or. 3626), which has been de¬ 
scribed by Rieu, Supplement Arabic Cat., p. 735 ei seq., and 
another in the Library of the Catholic Fathers in Beyrout. 
An-NaqqS.sh makes no allusion to Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa*, but only 
to Aban al-L&hiql. 

(3) Part of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa^ was versified by Abdu 
’1-Mu’miri ibn Hasan as-$aghlni about a.d. 1242. Copies of 
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this work ercists in Vienna and Munich. De Sacy had a copy 
made for himself of the Vienna MS., which is, he says, in a 
state of great disorder. It bears the title Durar td-hikam 
fi’am^ali ^UHind wa H-*Ajam. 

The author says he knew Ab&n’s poem by hearsay only, 
and that no one in his day had seen it. 


Concluding Remarks 

Vv'hen 1 accepted Mr Penzer’s flattering invitation to 
write the Forewo^ to the Panclmtantra volume of the Ocean 
of Story it did not occiu* to me that 1 might become involved 
in controversy; for, apart from a certain familiarity with thfcf 
Arabic Kaltla wa-Dimna and the Persian Anwar-i Suhaylit I 
was a stranger to the subject. The general reading necessary 
even for a comparison of the various modern Persian versions 
with the Arabic of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* led me willy-nilly to a 
searching examination of the BurzoS Legend, and since these 
inquiries have resulted in opinions at variance with generally 
accepted views, I feel it is perhaps my duty to add a few 
further observations in support of my heterodoxy. 

First, with regard to the Indian king to whose court 
Burzoe was sent, I do not find that he is ever given a name 
or a place, but there is nothing which would imply that he 
was Dabshalfm, the master of the Sage Bidpfty, who is at the 
back of the Kalila and Dimna stories. Now the Chatrang 
Ndma, a Pahlavi work of unknoam date and provenance, 
brings King Dabshalim into correspondence with AnOshlrw&n 
(Chosroes I) and into personal contact with Burzurjmihr, Us 
will be seen from the following summary of the book made by 
West *:— 

“ Devasharm, king of the HindQs, sent to King 
Khusro-i Anoshak-ruban a set of chessmen * and other 

^ See Grundrits dtr Iranuchen PhUoh^, Band I, Lieferung S, p. 119. 

* The existence of chess in Persia is mentioned in another semf-historical 
Pahlavi work—namely, the KamSmak of ArtaHhaIr i Pftpaki6l, the founder of 
the Sasanian dynasty 
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valuable presents, with a demand for an explanation 
of the game, or a h^vy tribute. After th^ days* 
consideration, yadshoi;g-Mitr5, KhusrG's prime-minister, 
explains the game, and invents that of backganunon, 
with t^hich, and many valuable presents, he is sent to 
India to make similar deman(^ from DSvash&rm, whose 
courtiers fail in explaining the new game after forty days’ 
consideration, and their l^ghas to pay tribute.” 

Now in the Burzoe L^end, as we have seen, the wonder¬ 
ful book of which Anushl^&n wished to obtain a copy was 
composed by Bidp&y for his master the king, Dabshalim. 
There is no indication that it was a new work when it was 
first heard of in Persia. According to the Chatrang Ndma, 
Dabshalim and Anfishirwan were contemporaries, and this 
would imply that the fables of Bidpay were composed in the 
sixth century, and that news of their existence reached Persia 
very soon after that event. Is it possible that in the oft 
repeating of the story, Buzurjmihr and Burzoe have been 
confused, and that in the original form it was Buzurjmihr 
who went to India for the book, and that the then king in 
India was the Dabshalim (Deva^arma) of the Fables, and 
that Bidp&y ^ was the courtier who revealed the secret of 
the book to Buzurjmihr ? 

Another weak point in>the legend is the secrecy with which 
this book was guarded by the Indian king. In the sixth 
century 1.d. there were certainly many collections of these 
stories, in various fomm and under various titles, so there 
could be no question of the so-called ” Kalila and Dimna ” 
group existing jn c«e particular copy only, or of any mystery 
atta^ing to its contents. And however useful the stories 
may have been found by the ** Indian King,” they certainly 
could not have been classed among the Sacred Books. 

Secondly, it is quite evident that these stories in their 
simplest Indian form were essentially popular in character, 
and represented the only form of literature in that day which 
might be enjoyed by women and children. Only a people to 
' whom such &bles were a novdty would trouble tp invent such 

^ The ** Adwayh ** of Chelkho* text of Ibno *1-Muqaflh*. 
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a childish seating, and I fail to Understand how this particular 
point has been entirely ignored by those very scholars whc- 
have devoted so mudi labour to the co-ordination of the 
n^any Indian versions. Kashifi, in his Introduction, tells us 
that the Persian kings in their turn kept BurzoS’s translation 
under lock and key. His object in making this statement is 
like that of Ibn ’l-Muqaffa* regarding the Indian original, 
obviously to give an additional importance to the book— 
what we should nowadays call a publisher’s ** puff.” 

Before dismissing the subject of the Pahlavi Kalila and 
Dimnaf I wish to make it dear that in my view the linguistic 
arguidents in favour of the existence of such a version, 
especially the Persian rendering given to certain Sanskrit 
names in Bud’s Syriac translation, are of infinitely more 
importance than the Burzoe Legend, and indeed preclude 
the possibility of denying that there ever was a Pahlavi 
version. 
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PREFACE 


T he impoTtance of this volume will be realised after 
the most cursory glance. In the first place, it contains 
one of the world’s most famous and loved books, the 
Panchataniraf or Fables ofPUpay. 

Secondly, the co-operation of Professor FVanklin Edgeiton, 
of the Oniversity of Penn^lvania, has enabled me to indude 
the most elaborate and comprehensive genealc^cal table of 
Pandudantra tradition ever attempted. 

Thirdly, Sir Denison Ross has contributed a Foreword 
containing the results of his original research into the Persian 
and Arabic recensions of the Fables. 

His attempt to discredit the BurzoC legrad, and conse¬ 
quently to doubt the existence of a Pahlav! versidb, will cause 
something of an imeuie among Orientalists, who for genera¬ 
tions have been perfectly content to march in complaisant 
acquiescence under the standard of Benfey, Nfilddce, etc. 

Before this volume appears Sir Denison Ross will have 
stated his case publidy at the Royal Society of Arts; and 
I await, with no little interest, the dicta of die Learned. 

Apart from the PasichatatUra, the present volume contains 
the ** Tale of Ghata and Karpara,” which I take to be a version 
of Herodotus* “ Tale of Rhmpsinitus.” In Appendix H an 
attempt has been made to show that this tale can boast of 
an uninterrupted history of over 2800 years! 

Once again I find myself heavily in the debt of Dr L. D. 
Barnett and Mr Fenton for their continued help, both in 
proof-reading and in general advice on innumerable points. 

N. M. P. 


St John’s Wood, N.W.8, 
2md Febmary I9S6. 


zhrii 




BOOK X: SAKTIYA^AS 

CHAPTER LVII 


INVOCATION 


W E worship the elephantine proboscis of Ga^e^ not 
to be resisted by his enemies, reddened with ver¬ 
milion, a sword dispelling great arrogance.^ May 
the third eye of Siva, which, when all three were equally 
wildly-rolling, blazed forth beyond the others, as he made 
ready his arrow upon the string, for the burning of Pma, 
protect you. May the row of nails of the Man-lion,* curved 
and red with blood, when he slew his enemy, and his fiery 
look askance, destroy your calamities. , 


[M] Thus Narav§,hanadatta, the son of the King of 
Vatsa, remained in Kau^Smbi in happiness with his wives 
and his ministers. And one day, when he was present, a 
merchant living in the city came to make a representation 
to his father, as he was sitting on his throne. 

That merchant, of the name of Ratnadatta, entered, 
announced by the warder, and bowing before the king, said 
as follows: “ O King, there is a poor porter here, of the 
The Porter of Vasundhara; and suddenly he is found 

who found a of late to be eating, drinking, and bestowing 
Bracelet alms. So, out of curiosity, I took him to my 
house, and gave him food and drink to his heart’s content, 
and when 1 had made him drunk, I questioned him, and he 
gave me this answer: ’I obtained from the door of the 
king’s palace a bracelet with splendid jewels, and I picked 
out one jewel and sold it. And 1 sold it for a lalch of din&rs 

* I read mada for madya. 

* Narasimha, '^ishnu assumed this form for the destruction of Hiranj i- 

kadipu. > 
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to a merchant named Hiranyagupta; this is how I come 
.to be living in comfort at present.’ When he had said this, 
he showed me that bracelet, which was marked with the 
king’s 'name, and therefore I have come to inform your 
Majesty of the circumstance.” 

When the King of Vatsa heard that, he had the porter 
and the merchant of precious jewels summoned with all 
courtesy, and when he saw the bracelet, he said of himself: 
” Ah ! I remember, this bracelet slipped from my arm when 
I was going round the city.” And the courtiers asked the 
porter: “ Why did you, when you had got hold of a bracelet 
marked with the king’s name, conceal it ? ” He replied : 
“ I am one who '* gets his living by carrying burdens, and 
how am I to know the letters of the king’s name ? When 1 
got hold of it, 1 appropriated it, being burnt up with the 
misery of poverty.” When he said this, the jewel-merchant, 
being reproached for keeping tlie jewel, said : ” I bought 
it in the market, without putting any pressure on the man, 
and there was no royal mark upon it, though now it is said 
that it belongs to the king. And he has taken five thousand 
of the price, the rest is with me.” When Yaugandharayana, 
who was present, heard this speech of Hira^yagupta’s, he 
said: ” No one is in fault in this matter. What can 
we say against the porter who does not know his letters ? 
Poverty makes men steal, and who ever gave up w'hat he 
had found ? And the merchant who bought it from him 
cannot be blamed.” 

* The king, when he heard this decision of his prime 
minister’s, approved it. And he took back his jewel from 
the merchant, paying hin) the five thousand dinSrs, which 
had been spent by the porter, and he set the porter at liberty, 
after taking back his bracelet, and he, having consumed 
his five thousand, went free from anxiety to his own house. 
And the king, though in the bottom of his heart he hated 
that mercjiant Ratnadatta, as being a man who ruined 
those that reposed confidence in him, honoured him for his 
service. When they had all departed, Vasantaka came 
before the king, and said: “ Ah! when men are cursed 
by Destiny, even the wealth they obtain departs, for the 



THE MAGIC PITCHER 8 

incident of the inexhaustible pitcher * has happened to this 
porter. 


76. Story of the Inexhaustible Pitcher^ 

For you must Jcnow that there lived long ago^ in the 
city- of P4faliputra, a man of the name of iSubhadatta, and 
every day he carried in a load of wood from the forest, and 
sold it, and so maintained his household. 

Now one day he went to a distant forest, and, as it 
happened, he saw there four Yakshas with heavenly orna¬ 
ments and dresses. The Yakshas, seeing he was terrified, 
kindly asked him of his circumstances, and finding out that 
he was poor, they conceived pity for him, and said: “ Remain 
here as a servant in our house; we will support your family 
for you without trouble on your part.” When Subhadatta 
hea^ that, he agreed, and remained with thdhi, and he 
supplied them with requisites for bathing and j»erformed 
other menial offices for them. When the time for eating 
came, those Yakshas said to him : Give us food from this 
inexhaustible pitcher.” But he hesitated, seeing that it was 
empty, and then the Yakshas again said to him, smiling: 
“ Subhadatta, do you not understand ? Put your hand in 
the pitcher, and you will obtain whatever you want, for this 
is a pitcher that supplies whatever is required.” When he 

^ For a long note on magical articles in folk-lore sec Vol. I, pp. S5-S9. 
Tawney quotes a few further references—Gonzenbach, SicUianuche Marchen, 
No. 52: Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, pp. xciv et seq., 1 2, 264, 293- 
295. In the tale on p, 12 (“Why the Sea is ^It") the hero lets out his 
secret under the influence of drink, as in our text. For the most ancient 
example of this kind of tale see llhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro¬ 
duction, pp. xvi-xxi. Cf. Frym and Socin, SprUche Marchen, p. 343 ; Grimm, 
Jriseke MUrchen, No. 9, “Die Plasche,” p. 42. In the Bhadra-Gha(a Jataka, 
No. 291 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 295-295), Sakko gives a pitcher, which 
is lost in the same way. Grimm in his Irische ElfenmUrcken, Introduction, 
p. xxxvii, remarks that “if a man discloses any supernatural power which 
he possesses, it is at once lost." A large number of further references to 
magical articles in folk-lore will be found in Bolte and Polivka, Aumerkungen 
su den Kinder- uiul Hausmdrehm der Bruder Grimm, vol. iii, p. 424. See also 
£. S. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales, p. 55 et,^seq., and Chauvin, 
BibUiog;raphie des Ottvrages An^es, v, p. 143.—N. 11 .P. 
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heard that, he put his hand in the pitcher, and immediately 
Jie beheld all the food and drink that could be required. 
And Subhadatta out of that store supplied them and ate 
himself. 

Thus waiting on the Yakshas every day with devotion 
and awe, Subhadatta remained in their presence anxious 
about his family. But his sorrowing family was comforted 
by them in a dream, and this kindness on their part made 
him happy. At the termination of one month the Yakshas 
said to him : ** We are pleased with this devotion of yours, 
we will grant you a boon; say what it shall be.” When 
he heard that, he said to them: ** Then give me this 
inexhaustible pitdier.” Then the Yakshas said to him : 
“ You will not be able to keep it, for, if broken, it departs 
at once, so choose some other boon.” Though they warned 
him in these words, Subhadatta would not choose any other 
boon, so they gave him that inexhaustible pitcher. Then 
Subhadatta bowed before them delighted, and, taking that 
pitcher, quickly returned to his house, to the joy of his 
relations. Then he took out of that pitcher food and drink, 
and in order to conceal the secret he placed them in other 
vessels, and consumed them with his relations. And as he 
gave up carrying burdens, and enjoyed all kinds of delights, 
his kinsmen one day said to him, when he was drunk: 
“How did you manage to acquire the means of all this 
enjoyment ? ” He was too much puffed up with pride to 
tell them plainly, but taking the wish-granting pitcher on 
jiis shoulder, he began to dance.* And as he was dancing 
the inexhaustible pitcher slipped from his shoulder, as his 
feet tripped with over-abundance of intoxication, and falling 
on the ground, was broken in pieces. And immediately 
it was mended again, and reverted to its original possessors, 
but Subhadatta was reduced to his former condition, and 
filled with despondency. 

* In Bartsch’s Sageu, Marchen u. Gebrauche aus Meklenhurg, vol. i, p. 41, a 
man possesses himself of an inexhaustible beer-can. But as soon as he told 
how he got it the* beer disappeared. Another (p. 84) spoils the charm by 
Iroking into the vessel, at the bottom of which he see:, a loathsome toad. 
This he had been expressly forbidden to do. 
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M “ So you see that those unfortunate persons, whose 
ellects are destroyed with the vice of drinking, and other 
ices, and with infatuation, cannot keep v^lth, even if they 
ve obtained it.” 

When the King of Vatsa had heard this amusing story 
tif the inexhaustible pitcher, he rose up, and bathed, and set 
about the other duties of the day. And Naravahanadatta 
also bathed, and took food with his father, and at the end 
of the day went with his friends to his own house. There 
he went to bed at night, but could not sleep, and Marubhfiti 
said to him in the hearing of the ministers : “ I know, it is 
love of a slave-girl that prevents your summoning your wives, 
and you have not summoned the slave-girl, so you cannot 
sleep. But why in spite of your better knowledge, do you- 
still fall in love with courtesans ? For they have no goodness 
of character. In proof that they have not, hear the following 
tale. 

Story of the Merchant's Son^ the Courtesan, and (he 
Wonderful Ape Ala 

There is in this country a great and opulent city named 
Chitrakut:a. In it there lived a merchant named Ratna- 
varman, a prince among the wealthy. He had one son 
bom to him by propitiating Siva, and he gave that son the 
name of l^varavarman. After he had studied the sciences, 
his father, the rich merchant, who had no other son but him, 
seeing that he was on the verge of manhood, said to himself: 
“ Providence has created in this world that fair and frail 
type of woman, the courtesan, to steal the wealth and life of 
ri(^ young men, blinded with the intoxication of youth. So 1 
will entrust my son to some bawd, in order that he may learn 
the tricks of the courtesans and not be deceived by them.” 

Having thus reflected, he went with his son Hvara- 
varman to the house of a certain bawd, whose na'ne was 
YamajihvA There he saw that bawd, with massive jaw, 
and long teeth, and snub nose, instructing her daughter 
in the following words : ** Everyone is valued^on account of 
wealth, a courtesan especially; and courtesans who fall in 
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love do not obtain wealth, therefore a courtesan should 
^abandon passion. For rosy red, love’s proper hue, is the 
harbinger of eclipse to the courtesan as to the evening twi¬ 
light; a properly trained courtesan should exhibit love 
without sincerity, like a well-trained actress. With that 
she should gain a man’s affections, then she should extract 
from him all his wealth; when he is ruined, she should finally 
abandon him, but if he should recover his wealth, she should 
take him back into favour. A courtesan, like a hermit, is 
the same towards a young man, a child, an old man, a hand¬ 
some man, and a deformed man, and so she always attains 
the principal object^of existence.” ^ 

While the bawd was delivering this lesson to her daughter, 
Ratnavarman approached her, and after she had welcomed 
him, he took a seat by her side. And he said to her: 
“ Reverend mother, teach my son this skill of the courtesans, 
in order that he may become clever in it. And I will give 
you a thousand dinars by way of recompense.” When the 
bawd heard his desire, she consented, and he paid the 
dlndrSt and made over his son Hvaravarman to her, and 
then returned home. 

Then l^varavarman, in the course of one year, learned 
in the house of Yamajihva all the graceful accomplishments, 
and then returned to his father’s house. And after he had 
attained sixteen years, he said to his father : Wealth gives 
us religion and love, wealth gives us consideration and 
renown.” When his father heard this, he exclaimed in 
approval: “ It Ls even so.” And being delighted he gave 
him five crores by way of capital. The son took it, and set 
out on an auspicious day with a caravan, with the object of 
journeying to Svarnadvipa. And on the way he reached 
a town named Kftnehanapura, and there he encamped in a 
garden, at a short distance outside the town. And after 
bathing and anointing himself, the young man entered the 
town, and went to a temple to see a spectacle. And there 

^ Wealth in her case, salvation in that of the hermit.-For full instruc- 

tions concerning coartesaiis and their behaviour towards their lovers under all 
conditions, see VitayAjana’s KSma Sii/ni, Book VI. Other references to similar 
works have already been given (Vol. I, pp. 234, 236' and notes).—i m.p. 
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he saw a aancing-girl, of the name of Sundari* dancing, 
like a wave of the sea of beauty' tossed up by the wind 
of youth. And the moment he saw her he became so 
devoted to her that the instructions of the bawd fled far 
from him, as if in anger. At the end of the dance, he sent 
a friend to solicit her, and she bowed and said: “ I am 
highly favoured.” 

And I^varavarman left vigilant guards in his camp to 
watch over his treasure, and went himself to the house of 
that Sundari. And when he came, her mother, named 
Makarakati, honoured him with the various rites of hospi¬ 
tality which became the occasion. And at nightfall she 
introduced him into a chamber with a canopy of flashing 
jewels and a bed. There he passed the night with Sundari,* - 
whose name expressed her nature, and who was skilled in 
all movements of the dance. And the next day he could 
not bring himself to part from her, as she showed great 
affection for him, and never left his side. And the young 
merchant gave her twenty-five lakhs of gold and jewels in 
those two days. But Sundari, with a false affectation of 
disinterestedness, refused to take them, saying: “ I have 
obtained much wealth, but I never found a man like you; 
since I have obtained you, what should I do with wealth ? ” 
But her mother, Makarakati, whose only child she was, 
said to her: “ Henceforth, whatever wealth belongs to us 
is as much his as his own property, so take it, my daughter, 
as a contribution to our common stock. What harm is 
there in that ? ” When Sundari’s mother said this to her, 
she took it with affected unwillingness, and the foolish 
I^varavarman thought she was really in love with him. 
While the merchant remained in her house, charmed by 
her beauty, her dancing, and singing, two months passed, 
and in course of time he bestowed upon her two crores. 

Then his friend, named Arthadatta, of his own accord 
came to him and said: “ Friend, has all that ^-ning of 
yours, though painfully acquired from the bawd, proved 
useless, now that the occasion has presented itself, as skill 

* Cl. Wxnit^t Tfdtt Act IV, le. 4, lioes 140,141. 

* /.e. beautiful. 
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in the use of weapons does to a coward, in that you believe 
•that there is sincerity in this love of a courtesan ? Is water 
ever really found in desert mirages ? So let us go before 
all your wealth is consumed, for if your father were to hear 
of it he would be very angry.*’ When his friend said this to 
him, the merchant’s son said: “ It is true that no reliance 
can be placed upon courtesans as a rule; but Sundari is not 
like the rest of her class, for if she were to lose sight of me 
for a moment, my friend, she would die. So do you break 
it to her, if we must in any case go.” 

When he said this to Arthadatta, Arthadatta said to 
Sundari, in the presence of I^varavarman and her mother 
Makarakatl: “You entertain extraordinary affection for 
l^varavarman, but he must certainly go on a trading expedi¬ 
tion to Svarnadvipa immediately. There he will obtain st> 
much wealth that he will come and live with you in happi¬ 
ness all his life. Consent to it, mv friend.” l^en Sundari 
heard this, she gazed on the face of I^varavarman with 
tears in her eyes and assumed despondency, and said to 
Arthadatta : “ What am I to say ? You gentlemen know 
best. Who can rely on anyone before seeing the end ? 
Never mind ! Let Fate deal with me as it will! ” 

When she said this, her mother said to her: “Do not 
be grieved, control yourself; your lover will certainly return 
when he has made his 'fortune; he will not abandon you.” 
In these words her mother consoled her, but made an agree¬ 
ment with her, and had a net secretly prepared in a well 
that lay in the road they must take. And then I^^vara- 
vahnan’s mind was in a state of tremulous agitation about 
parting, and Sundari, as if out of grief, took but little food 
and drink. And she showed no inclination for singing, 
music or dancing, but she was consoled by I^varavarman 
with various affcjctionate attentions. 

Then, on the day named by his friend, I^varavarman set 
out fror^ f-he house of Sundari, after the bawd had offered 
A prayer for his success. And Sundari followed him weep¬ 
ing, with her mother, outside the city, as far as the well in 
which the net had been stretched. There he made Sundari 
turn back, and he was proceeding on his journey when she 
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flung herseL' into the well on the top of the net. Then 
a loud cry was heard from her mother, from the female 
slaves, and all the attendants : “ Ah ! my daughter! Ah 1 
mstress ] ** 

That made the merchant’s son and his friend turn round, 
and when he heard that his beloved had thrown herself into 
a well, he was for a moment stupefied with grief. And 
Makarakati, lamenting with loud cries, made her servants, 
who were attached to her, and in the secret, go down into 
the well. They let themselves down by means of ropes, 
and exclaiming, “ Thank heaven, she is alive, she is alive! ’* 
they brought up Sundari from the well. When she was 
brought up, she assumed tlic appearance of one nearly dead, 
^nd after she had mentioned the name of the merchant's 
son, who had returned, she slowly began to cry. But he, 
being comforted, took her to her house in great delight, 
accompanied by his attendants, returning there himself. 
And having made up his mind that the love of Sundari was 
to be relied on, and considering that, by obtaining her, he 
had obtained the real end of his birth, he once more gave 
up the idea of continuing his journey. And when he had 
taken up his abode there, determined to remain, his friend 
said to him once more: “ My friend, why have you ruined 
yourself by infatuation ? Do not rely on the love of 
Sundari simply because she flung herself into a well, for the 
treacherous schemes of a bawd are not to be fathomed 
even by Providence. And what will you say to your father, 
when you have spent all your property, or where will you go ? 
So leave this place even at this eleventh hour, if your mind 
is sound.” 

When the merchant’s son heard this speech of his friend’s, 
he paid no attention to it, and in another month he spent 
those other three crores. Then he was stripped of his all; 
and the bawd Makarakati had him seized by the back of 
the neck and turned out of Sundari’s house. 

But Arthadatta and the others quickly returned to 
their own city, and told the whole story, as it happened, 
to his father. His father Ratnavarman, that prince of 
merchants, was much grieved when he heard it, and in great 
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distress went to the bawd* Yamajihva, and said to her: 
“ Though you received a large salary, you taught my son 
so badly that Makarakati has with ease stripped him of 
all his wealth.*’ When he had said this, he told her all the 
story of his son. Then the old bawd Yamajihva sipd; 
“ Have your son brought back here; I will enable him to 
strip Alakarakati of all her wealth.” When the bawd 
Yamajihva made this promise, Ratnavarman quickly sent 
off that moment his son’s well-meaning friend Arthadatta 
with a message, to bring him, and to take at the same time 
means for his subsistence. 

So Arthadatta went back to that city of Kanchanapura, 
and told the wholo’ message to I^varavarman. And he 
went on to say to him : “ Friend, you would not do what 
I advised you, so you have now had personal experience 
of the untrustworthy dispositions of courtesans. After you 
had given that five ermes, you were ejected neck and crop. 
What wise man looks for love in courtesans or for oil in 
sand ? Or why do you put out of siglit this unalterable 
nature of things ? ' A man is wise, self-restrained, and 
possesses happiness, only so long as he does not fall within 
the range of women’s cajoleries. So return to your father 
and appease his wrath.” 

With these words Arthadatta quickly induced him to 
return, and encouraging him, led him into the presence of 
his father. And his father, out of love for his only son, 
spoke kindly to him, and again took him to the house of 
Yagiajihva. And when she questioned him, he told his 
whole story by the mouth of Arthadatta, down to the 
circumstance of Sundari’s flinging herself into the well, and 
how he lost his wealth. Then Yamajihva said: ” I indeed 
am to blame, because I forgot to teach him this trick. For 
Makarakati stretched a net in the well, and Sundari flung 
herself upon that, so she was not killed. Still there is a 
remedy this case.” 

- Having said this, the bawd made her female slaves 
bring her monkey named Ala. And in their presence she 
gave the monkey her thousand dinars, and said: ** Swallow 
* I find in the Sanskrit G>Uege MS. kimmmekjfate tor vimiicA/taie. 
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these.” And the monkey, being trained to swallow money, 
did so. Then she said: ** Now, my son^ give twenty to 
him, twenty-five to him, sixty to him, and a hundred to 
him.” And the monkey, as often as Yamajihvfi told him 
to« pay a sum, brought up the exact number of dfndrs, 
ana gave them as commanded.* And after Yamajihv& had 
shown this device of Ala, she said to Idvaravarman : “ Now 
take with you this young monkey. And repair again to 
the house of Sundaii, and keep asking him day by day for 
sums of money, which you have secretly made him swi^ow. 
And Sundari, when she sees Ala, resembling in his powers 
the wishing-stone, will beg for him, and will give you all 
she has so as to obtain possession of the ape, and clasp him 
to her bosom. And after you have got her wealth, make 
him swallow enough money for two days, and give him to 
her, and then depart to a distance without dela^f.” 

After Yamajihva had said this, she gave that ape to 
l^varavarman, and his father gave him two cfwes by way 
of capital. And with the ape and the money he went once 
more to K5.nchanapura, and dispatching a messenger on in 
front, he entered tiie house of Sundari. Sundari welcomed 
him as if he were an incarnation of perseverance, which 
includes in itself all means for attaining an end, and his 
friend with him, embracing him round the neck, and making 
other demonstrations. Then Hvaravarman, having gained 
her confidence, said to Arthadatta in her presence in the 
house: “ Go and bring Ala.” He said, ** I will,” and 
went and brought the monkey. And as the monkey had 


^ In La Fontaine’s Contes el Nottuelles, iii, 13, there is a little dog qm teeoue 
de Fargent et des pierreries. The idea probably conies from the MaMhdrata. 
In this poem Srinjaya has a son named Suvarnashlbivin. Some robbers 
treat him as the goose that laid the golden eggs was treated. There are also 
birds that spit gold in the MahdbhSrata. (See Uv£que, Ites Mjfihos el Ugendes 
de Flnde et la Perset pp. S89-294>.‘) There is an ass with the same gift in 
Sicilianiscke MSrchen, No. 52. For the wishing-stone see Das<‘n»'s Popular 
Tales from the Norse, Introduction, p. xcv. He remarks that the stone in hh' 
tale, No. 59, which tells the prince all the secrets of his brides, "is plainly 

the old Oskastein, or wishing-stone."-See II PentametoHa (Burton's trans., 

▼ol. i, p. 13; and W. Crooke,"King Midas and his Ass’s Ears," Folk-Lire, 
Tol. nii, 1011. p. 184 .—^n.m.p. 
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before swallowed a thousand dindrs, he said to him: “ Ala, 
my son, give us to-day three hundred dinars for our eating 
and drinking, and a hundred for betel and other escpenses, 
and give one hundred to our mother Makaraka^i, and a 
hundred to the Br^mans, and give the rest of the thousand 
to Sundari.” When I^varavarman said this, the monkey 
brought up the dindrs he had before swallowed, to the 
amounts ordered, and gave them for the various objects 
required. 

So by this artifice Ala was made to supply every day the 
necessary expenses, for the period of a fortnight, and in the 
meanwhile Makarakatl ^ and Sundar! began to think: “ Why, 
this is a very wishing-stone which he has got hold of in the 
form of an ape, which gives every day a hundred dindrs ; 
if he would only give it us, all our desires would be accom¬ 
plished.*’ Having thus debated in private with her mother, 
Sundari said to that I^varavarman, when he was sitting at 
his ease after dinner: If you really are well pleased with 
me, give me Ala.” But when I^varavarman heard that, 
he answered laughingly: ** He is my father’s all in the 
world, and it is not proper to give him away.” When he 
said this, Sundari said to him again : “ Give him to me and 
I will give you five crorw.” Thereupon Ii^varavarman said 
with an air of decision : “ If you were to give me all your 
property, or indeed this city, it would not do to give him 
you, much less for your crores.” When Sundari heard this, 
she said : ** 1 will give you all I possess; but give me this 
ap^ otherwise my mother will be angry with me.” And 
thereupon she clung to l^varavarman’s feet. Then Artha- 
datta and the others said : ” Qive it her, happen what will.” 
Then ISvaravarman promised to give it her, and he spent 
the day with the delighted Sundari. And the next day he 
gave to Sundari, at her earnest entreaties, that ape, which 
had in secret been made to swallow two thousand dindrst 
and he '^mediately took by way of payment all the wealth 
in her house, and went off quickly to Svarnadvipa to trade. 

And to Sundari’s delight the monkey Ala, when asked, 
gave her regularly a thousand dindrs for two days. But 

' The reading should be Maiaraiafyevam. 
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on the third day he did not give her anything, though coaxed 
to do it. Then Sundaii struck the ape with her fist. And. 
the monkey, being beaten, sprang up in a rage, and bit and 
scratched the faces of Sundari and her mother, who were 
thrashing him. Then the mother, whose face was streaming 
with blood, flew into a passion and beat the ape with sticks, 
till he died on the spot. When Sundar! saw that he was 
dead, and reflected that all her wealth was gone, she was 
ready to commit suicide for grief, and so was her mother. 
And when the people of the town heard the story, they 
laughed, and said : ** Because Makarakatl took away this 
man’s wealth by means of a net, he in his turn has stripped 
her of all her property, like a clever fellow that he is, by 
means of a pet; she was sharp enough to net him, but did 
not detect the net laid for herself.” 

Then Sundari, with her scratched face and vanished 
wealth, was with difficulty restrained by her relations from 
destroying herself, and so was her mother. And I^vara- 
varman soon returned from Svarnadvipa to the house of 
his father in Chitrakuta. And when his father saw him 
returned, having acquired enormous wealth, he rewarded 
the bawd Yamajihva with treasure, and made a great feast. 
And I^varavarman, seeing the matchless deeeitfulness of 
courtesans, became disgusted with their society, and taking 
a wife remained in his own house. ‘ 


[M] “ So you see, King, that there never dwells in the 
minds of courtesans even an atom of truth, unalloyed with 
treachery, so a man who desires prosperity should not take 

^ There is a certain resemblance between this story and the tenth novel 
of the eighth day in Boccaccio’s Decameron. Dunlop traces Boccaccio’s story 
to the Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus (chap. xvi). It is also found in 
the Nights, in the Gesla liomanorum (chap, cxviii), and in the Cento Antiche, 

No. 74. See also Fletcher's Rule a tVifo and hare a fViJ’e. (Dunlop's History 

of Fiction, p. 56, Liebrecht’s German translation, p. S47.)-The above 

references given by Tawney have little in common with Ithe story of Ala, the 
ape. They are much closer variants to No. 45 (Vol. HI, p. 118 et seq.), wher'% 
I have added a note on the motif .— n.m.p. 
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pleasure in them, as their society is only to be gained by the 
wealthy, any more than in uninhabited woods to be crossed 
only with a caravan.”' 

When Naravfihanadatta heard, from the mouth of Mam- 
bhQti, the above story, word for word, of Ala and the net, 
he and Gomukha approved it, and laughed heartily. 

^ An elaborate pun. 



CHAPTER LVIII 


W HEN Marubhiiti had thus illustrated the untrust- 
[M] worthy character of courtesans, the wise 
Gomukha told this tale of Kumudikfi, the lesson 
of which was the same. 


78. Slory of King Vikramasimha, the Courtesan^ and ihe 

Young Brahman 

There was in Pratishth&na a king named Vikramasimha, 
who was made by Providence a lion in courage, so that his 
name expressed his nature. He had a queen of lofty lineage, 
beautiful and beloved, whose lovely form vas her only 
ornament, and she was called Sa^ilekhft. Once on a time, 
when he was in his city, five or six of his relations combined 
together, aiid going to his palace, surrounded him. Their 
names were Mahabhata, Virabfihu, Sub&hu, Subhata and 
Pratapaditya, all powerful kings. The king’s minister was 
proce^ing to try the ciFfect of conciliation on them, but the 
king set him aside, and went out to fight with them. And 
when the two armies had begun to exchange showers of 
arrows, the king himself entered the fray, mounted on an 
elephant, confiding in his mi^t. And when the five kings, 
Mahabhata, and the others, saw him, seconded only by his 
bow, dispersing the army of his enemies, they all attacked him 
together. And as the num^ous force of the five kings made 
a united charge, the force of Vikramasiipha, being inferior 
in number, was broken. 

Then his minister Anantaguna, who was at his side, 
said : ** Our force is routed for the present, there is no chance 
of victory to-day, and you would engage in thic ..onflict 
with an ,overwhdming force in spite of my advice, so now 
at the last moment do what I recommend you, in order that 
the affair may turn out prosperously. Come now, descend 
from your ^ephant, and mount a horse, and let us go to 
IS 
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another country ; if you live, you will conquer your enemies 
on some future occasion.** 

When the minister said this, the king readily got down 
from his elephant, and mounted on a horse, and left his 
army in company with him. And in course of time the 
king, in disguise, reached with his minister the city of 
Ujjayinl. There he entered with his minister the house of 
a courtesan, named Kumudika, renowned for her wealth; 
and she, seeing him suddenly entering the house, thought: 
“ This is a distinguished hero that has come to my house: 
and his majesty and the marks on his body show him to be 
a great king,^ so my desire is sure to be attained if I can 
make him my instrument.** 

Having thus reflected, Kumudika rose up and welcomed 
him, and entertained him hospitably, and immediately she 
said to the king, who was wearied : “I am fortunate, to-day 
the good deeds of my former life have borne fruit, in that 
your Majesty has hallowed my house by coming to it in 
person. So by this favour your Majesty has made me your 
slave. The hundred elephants, and two myriads of horses, 
and house full of jewels, which belong to me, arc entirely 
at your Majesty’s disposal.” 

Having said this, she provided the king and his minister 
w'ith baths and other luxuries, all in magnificent style. 

Then the wearied king lived in her palace, at his ease, 
with her, who put her wealth at his disposal. He consumed 
her substance and gave it away to petitioners, and she did 
not show any anger against him on that account, but was 
•'rather pleased at it.~ Thereupon the king was delighted, 
thinking that she was really attached to him, but his minister 
Anantaguna, who was with him, said to him in secret: 
“ Your Majesty, courtesans arc not to be depended upon, 
though, I must confess, I cannot guess the reason w'hy 
Kumudika shows you love.” When the king heard this 
speech^ his, he answered him : “ Do not speak thus; 
Kumudika would even lay down her life for my sake. 

^ See Vol. II 4 pp. 7, 7n\ and Chauvin, litbliographie ties Ouvrages 

ArabeSf vi, p. 75 .—n.m r, 

* For a note on prostitutes see Vol. Ill, p. 30T»^<— n.m.p. 
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If you do iiot believe it, I will give you a convincing 
proof.” 

After the king had said this to his minister, he adopted 
this artifice: he took little to eat and Uttle to drink, and 
so gradually attenuated his body, and at last he made him¬ 
self as dead, without movement, prostrate on the ground. 
Then his attendants put him on a bier, and carried him 
to the buming-gkul with lamentations, while Anantaguna 
affected a grief which he did not ^ feel. And Kumudikfi, 
out of grief, came and ascended the funeral pyre with him, 
though her relations tried to prevent her. But before the 
fire was lighted, the king, perceiving that Kumudikk had 
followed him, rose up with a yawn. And all his attend¬ 
ants took him home* with Kumudika to his lodging, ex¬ 
claiming : “ Fortunate is it that our king has been restored 
to life.” 

Then a feast was made, and the king recovered bis normal 
condition, and said in private to his minister: ** Did you 
observe the o.jvotion of Kumudika ? ” Then the minister 
said : “ I do not believe even now. You may be sure that 
there is some reason for her conduct, so we must wait to get 
to the bottom of the matter. But let us reveal to her who 
we are, in order that we may obtain a force granted by her, 
and another force supplied by your ally, and so smite our 
enemies in battle.” 

While he was saying this, the spy, that had been 
sent out, returned, and when questioned, answered as 
follows: ” Your enemies have overrun the country, and 
Queen Sa^ilekha, having heard from the people a false re¬ 
port of your Majesty’s death, has entered the fire.” When 
the king heard this, he was smitten by the thunderbolt of 
grief, and lamented ; ” Alas ! My queen ! Alas ! Chaste 
lady!” 

Then Kumudika at last came to know the truth, and 
after consoling the King Vikramasiinha, she said to him : 
** Why did not the king give me the order long ago ? Now 
punish your enemies with my wealth and my forces.” When 
she said this, the king augmented the force by means of her 
* For a similar test see Tawney, Katkdl^a, p. SQ .— n.m.p. 
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wealth, and repaired to a powerful king who was an ally 
of his. And he marched with his forces and those forces of 
his own, and after killing those five enemies in battle, he 
got possession of their kingdoms into the bargain. Then 
he was delighted, and said to Kumudika, who accompanied 
him : “ I am pleased with you, so tell me what I can do to 
gratify you.” Then Kumudika said; ** If you are really 
pleased, my lord, then extract from my heart this one thorn 
that has long remained there. I have an affection for a 
Brahman’s son, of the name of Sridhara, in Ujjayini, whom 
the king has thrown into prison for a very small fault, so 
deliver him out of the king’s hand. Because I saw by your 
royal marks that 3 rour Majesty was a glorious hero, and 
destined to be successful, and able to effect this object of 
mine, I waited on you with devoted attentions. Moreover, 
I ascended that pyre out of despair of attaining my object, 
considering that life was useless without that Brfihman’s 
son.” 

When the courtesan said this, the king answered her: 
” I will accomplish it for you, fair one; do not despair.” 
After saying this, he called to mind his minister’s speech, 
and thought: “ Anantaguna was right when he said that 
courtesans were not to be depended upon. But I must 
gratify the wish of this miserable creature.” 

Thus resolved, he 'w^ent with his troops to Ujjayini, and 
after getting Sridhara set at liberty, and giving him much 
wealth, he made Kumudika happy by uniting her with her 
beloved there. And after returning to his city he never 
disobeyed the advice of his minister, and so in time he came 
to enjoy the whole earth. 


M “ So you see, the hearts of courtesans are fathomless 
and h^-rd to understand.” 

Then Gomukha stopped, after he had told this story. 
But then Tapantaka said in the presence of Narav&hana- 
datta: ” Prince, you must never repose any confidence at 
all in ^omen, for they are aU light, even those that, being 
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married or ulunarried, dwell in their father’s house, as well 
as those that are courtesans by profusion. I will tell you 
a wonder which happened in this very place; hear it. 


79. Story of the Faithless Wife who Burnt herself zeith her 

Hushand^s Body 

There was a merchant in this very city named Bala- 
varman, and he had a wife named Chandra^ri, and she beheld 
from a window a merchant’s handsome son, of the name of 
Silahara, and she sent her female friend to invite him to 
her house, and there she used to have assignations with him 
in secret. And while she was in the habit of meeting him 
there every day, her attachment to him was discovered by 
all her friends and relations. But her husband Balavarman 
was the only one who did not discover that she was un¬ 
chaste. Very often men blinded by affection do not discover 
the wickedness of their wives. 

Then a burning fever seized Balavarman, and the 
merchant consequently was soon reduced to a very low 
state. But though he was in this state, his wife went every 
day to her friend’s house to meet her paramour. And the 
next day, while she was there, her husband died. And on 
hearing of it she returned, quickly taking leave of her lover. 
And out of grief for her husband she ascended the pyre 
with his body, being firmly resolved, though her attendants, 
who knew her character, tried to dissuade her.^ 


[M] “ Thus is the way of a woman’s heart truly hard to 
understand. They fall in love with strange men, and die 
when separated from their husbands.” 

When Tapantaka said this, Hari^ikha said in his turn: 
“Have you not heard what happened in this way to 
DevadAsa ? 

‘ For fall details of widow>baraing (sofl) see Vol. IV, Appendix I.—^n.m.p. 
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80 . Story of the Faithless Wife who had her Husband 

Murdered 

Of old time there lived in a village a householder named 
Devadasa, and he had a wife named with good cause Dub^ilfi.' 
And the neighbours knew that she was in love with another 
man. Now, once on a time, Devadasa went to the king’s 
court on some business. And his wife, who wished to have 
him murdered, took advantage of the occasion to bring her 
paramour, whom she concealed on the roof of the house. 
And in the dead of night she had her husband Devadfisa 
killed, when he was asleep, by that paramour. And she 
dismissed her paramour, and remained quiet until the 
morning, when she went out, and exclaimed : “ My husband 
has been killed by robbers.” Then his relations came there, 
and after they had seen his body, they said: “ If he was 
killed by thieves, why did they not carry off anything ? ” 
After they had said this, they asked her young son, who 
was there: “ Who killed your fatiier ? ” Then he said 
plainly: A man had gone up on the roof here in the day; 

he came down in the night, and killed my father before my 
eyes; but first my mother took me and rose up from my 
father’s side.” 

When the boy said this, the dead man’s relations knew 
that Devadasa had been killed by his wife’s psuamour, and 
they searched him out, and put him to death then and there, 
and they adopted that boy and banished Duh^Ila. 


[M] “ So you see, a woAian whose heart is fixed on 
another man infallibly kills like the snake.” 

When Ilari^ikha said this, Gomukha said again : “ Why 
should we tell any out-of-the-way story ? Listen to the 
ridicul?'js fate that befell Vajrasara here, the servant of the 
King of Vatsa. 


* l.e. of had character. 
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81. Story of Vajrasdra, whose Wife cut off his Nose and Bears 

He, being brave and handsome, had a beautiful wife 
that came from MAlava, whom he loved more than his own 
body. Once on a time his wife’s father, longing to see her, 
came in person, accompanied by his son, from M&lava, to 
invite him and her. Then Vajrasara entertain^ him, and 
informed the king, and went, as he had been invited to do, 
to Malava with his wife and his father-in-law. And after 
he had rested a month only in his father-in-law’s house, he 
came back here to attend upon the king, but that wife of 
his remained there. Then, after some days had passed, 
suddenly a friend of the name of Krodhana came to him, 
and said: “ Why have you ruined your family by leaving 
your wife in her father’s house ? For the abandonipd woman 
has there formed a connection with another man. This was 
told me to-day by a trustworthy person who came from 
that place. Do not suppose that it is untrue; punish her, 
and marry another.” 

When Krodhana had said this, he went away, and 
Vajrasfira stood bewildered for a moment, and then reflected.: 
** 1 suspect this may be true; otherwise, why did she not 
come back, though I sent a man to summon her ? So I will 
go myself and bring her, and see what the state of the case 
is.” 

Having formed this resolution, he went to Mfilava, and 
after taking leave of his father-in-law and his mother-in-law, 
he set out with his wife. And after he had gone a long 
distance, he eluded his followers by a trick, and going by 
the wrong path, entered with his wife a dense wood. He sat 
down in the middle of it, and said to her, out of hearing 
of anyone: “ I have heard from a trustworthy friend that 
you are in love with another, and when I, remaining at 
home, sent for you, you did not come; so tell me the truth; 
if you do not, I will punish you.” 

When she heard this, she said: ** If this is your intention, 
why do you ask me ? Do what you like.” When Vajrasfira 
heard this contemptuous q^eech of hers, he was angry and 
tied her up, and began to beat her with creepers. But 
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while htf was stripping off her clothes, he felt his passion 
renewed; imd asked her to forgive him, whereupon she said: 
** I will, if I may tie you up and beat you with creepers, in 
the same way as you tied me .up and beat me, but not 
otherwise.” Vajrasfira, whose heart was made like stubble 
by love, consented, for he was blinded by passion,^ Then 
she bound him firmly, hand and foot, to a tree, and, when 
he was bound, she cut off his ears and nose with his own 
sword, and the wicked woman took his sword and clothes, 
and disguising herself as a man, departed whither she 
would. 

But Vajrasfira, with his nose and ears cut off, remained 
there, depressed by great loss of blood, and loss of self-respect. 
Then a certain benevolent physician, who was wandering 
through the wood in search of healing herbs, saw him, and 
out of compassion imbound him, and brought him home 
to his house. And Vajras&ra, having been brought round 
by him, slowly returned to his own house, but he did not 
find that wicked wife, though he sought for her. And he 
described the whole occurrence to Krodhana, and he related 
it in the presence of the King of Vatsa; and all the people 
in the king’s court mocked him, saying that his wife had 
justly taken away his man’s dress and suitably punished 
him, because he had lost all manly spirit and faculty of 
just resentment, and so become a woman. But in spite of 
their ridicule he remains there with heart of adamant, proof 
against shame. So what confidence, your Royal Highness, 
can be placed in women ? 


[H] When Gpmukha had said this, Marubhuti went on 
to say: ** The mind of woman is unstable; hear a tale in 
illustration of this truth. 

* The B. text leems corrupted here. The line in the D. text reads, 
irtfasUrtirita/ eitram Vajrad^ MonoiAuvS—"it is a wonder, how a Vmjrasira 
[aone who has the hardness of the diamond] was transformed by Kftma into 
a frtpojSra [aione who has the hardness of stubble].” See Speyer, SKadiet 
ahmit ike KaMUariteSgara, p. 1S5 .—n.m.p. 
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82. Story of King Simhahida and his Fields W*f^ 

Formerly there dwelt in the Deccan a king, of the name of 
Simhabala. And his wife, named Kaly&navatl, the daughter 
of a prince of MSlava, was dear to him above all the women 
of his harem. And the king ruled the realm with her as 
consort, but once on a time he was expelled from his kingdom 
by his powerful relations, who banded together against him. 
And then the king, accompanied by the queen, w'itli his 
weapons and but few attendants, set out for the house of 
his father-in-law in Malava. 

And as he was going along through a forest, which lay 
in his r^ad, a lion charged him, and the hero easily cut it in 
two with a stroke of his sword. And when a wild elephant 
came at him trumpeting, he circled round it and out off w'ith 
his swerd its trunk and feet, and stripped it of its jewel, 
and killed it.’ And alone he dispersed the hosts of bandits 
like lotuses, and trampled them, as the elephant, lord of 
the forest, tramples the beds of white water-lilies. Thus he 
accomplished the journey, and his wonderful courage w'as 
seen, and so he reached Malava, and then this sea of valour 
said to his wife : “ You must not tell in your father’s house 
this that happened to me on the journey, it will bring shame 
to you, my queen; for what is there laudable in courage 
displayed by a man of the military caste ? ” 

After he had given her this injunction, he entered his 
father-in-law’s house with her, and when eagerly questioned 
by .him, told his story. His father-in-law honoured him, 
and gave him elephants and horses, and then he repaired to 
a very powerful king named Gajanika. But being intent on 
conquering his enemies, he left his wife Kalyanavatl there 
in her father’s house. 

Some days after he had gone, his wife, while standing 
at the window, saw a certain man. The moment she saw 
him, he captivated her heart by his good looks; and being 
drawn on by love, she immediately thought: “ I know no 

’ The D. text reads muHSrafim instead of mukiaratnam, thns Simhabala 
makes the elephant fall down roaring, and does not deprive it of its jewel 
For a note on this latter see Vol. II, p. 143,14SXi.— -m.ii.p. 
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one is more handsome or more brave than my husband, but 
alas ! my mind is attracted towards this man. So let what 
must be, be. 1 will have an interview with him.” 

So she determined in her own mind, and told her desire 
to a female attendant, who was her confidante. And she 
made her bring him at night, and introduce him into the 
women’s apartments by the window, pulling him up with a 
rope. When the man was introduced, he had not courage 
to sit boldly on the sofa on which she was, but sat apart 
on a chair. The queen, when she saw that, was despondent, 
thinking he was a mean man, and at that very moment a 
snake, which was roaming about, came down from the roof. 
When the man saw the snake, he sprang up quickly in fear, 
and taking his bow, he killed the snake with an arrow. And 
when it fell dead, he threw it out of the window, and in his 
delight at having escaped that danger, the coward danced for 
joy. 

When Kaly&navati saw him dancing, she was cast down, 
and thought to herself over and over again : ” Alas ! Alas! 
What have I to do with this mean-spirited coward ? * And 
her friend, who was a discerning person, saw that she was 
disgusted, and so she went out, and quickly returned with 
assumed trepidation and said : “ Queen, your fatlier has 
come, so let this young.man quickly return to his own house 
by the way by which he came.” When she said this, he went 
out of the window by means of the rope, and being over¬ 
powered by fear, he fell, but, as luck would have it, he was 
not killed. 

When he had gone, Kalyanavati said to her confidante: 
** My friend, you have acted •rightly in turning out this low 
fellow.^ You penetrated my feelings, for my heart is vexed. 
My husband, aHer slaying tigers and lions, conceals it through 
modesty, and this cowardly man, after killing a snak^ 
dances for joy. So why should I desert such a husband 
and fall in love with a common fellow ? Curse on my un¬ 
stable mind, or rather curse on women, who are like flies 
that leave camphor and haste to impurity I ” 

The queen spent the night in tbese self-reproaches, and 
* The Sanskrit G>llege MS. inserts nicAo after — So in D.— 
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afterwards remained waiting in her father’s house for the 
return of her husband. In the meanwhile Siinhabala, having 
been supplied with another anny by King Gajfimlca, slew 
those five wicked relations. Then he recovered his king- 
doin, and at the same time brought back his wife from her 
father’s house, and after loading his father-in-law with abun¬ 
dance of wealth, he ruled the earth for a long time without 
opposition. 


[Hf ** So you see;, King, that the mind of even discerning 
women is fid^ and, though they have brave and handsome 
husbands, wanders hither and thither, but women of pure 
character are scarce.” 

When Naravahanadatta, the son of the Kidg of Vatsa, 
had heard this story related by Mardbhfiti, he sank off into 
a sound sleep and so passed the night. 



CHAPTER LIX 


E arly the next day Naravahanadatta, after he had 
[M] performed his necessary duties, went to his gar¬ 
den by way of amusement. And while he was there 
he saw first a blaze of splendour descend firom heaven, and 
after it a company of many Vidyadhara females. And in 
the middle of those glittering ones he saw a maiden charm¬ 
ing to the eye, like a digit of the moon in the middle of the 
stars, with facx: like dn opening lotus, with rolling eyes like 
circling bees, with the swimming gait of a swan, diffusing 
the perfume of a blue lotus, with dimples charming like 
waves, with waist adorned with a string of pearls, like the 
presiding goddess of the lovely lake in Kama’s garden, 
appearing in bodily form. 

And the prince, when he saw that charming, enamoured 
creature, a medicine potent to revive the God of Love, was 
disturbed like the sea, when it beholds the orb of the moon. 
And he approached her, saying to his ministers: “ Ah! 
extraordinary is the variety in producing fair ones that is 
characteristic of Providence! ” And when she looked at 
him with a sidelong look, tender with passion, he asked her: 
“ Who arc you, auspicious one, and why have you come 
here ? ” When the maiden heard that, she said : ** Listen, 
1 w^l tell you. 

There is a town of gold on the Him&layas, named 
Kanchana^nnga. In it there, lives a king of the Vidyft- 
dharas, named Sphatikaya^, who is just, and kind to the 
wretched, the unprotected, and those who seek his aid. 
Know that I am ‘his daughter, bom to him by the Queen 
Hemaprabha, in consequence of a boon grant^ by Gauii. 
And 1, being the youngest child, and having five brothers, 
and being dear to my father as his life, kept by his advice 
propitiating Gauii with vows and hymns. She, being 
pleased, bestowed on me all the magic sciences, and deigned 
to address me thus : * Thy might in science shall be tenfold 
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that of thy father, and thy husband shall be Naiavfthana- 
datta, the son of the King of Vatsa, the future Emperor of 
tbe Vidyadharas.’ 

** After the consort of Siva had said this, she disappeared, 
and by her favour I obtained the sciences and g^^ually 
grew up. And last night the goddess appeared to me and 
commanded me: * To-morrow, my daughter, thou must 
go and visit thy husband, and thou must return here the 
same day, for in a month thy father, who has long enter¬ 
tained this intention, will give thee in marriage.’ The god¬ 
dess, after giving me this command, disappeared, and the 
night came to an end; so here I am come, your Highness, 
to pay you a visit. So now I will depart.” 

Having said this, Saktiyai^as flew up into the heaven 
with her attendants, and returned to her father’s, city. 

But Naravahanadatta, being eager to marry her, went 
in disappointed, considering the month as long as a Yuga.' 
And Gomukha, seeing that he was despondent, said to him: 
“ Listen, prince, I will tell you a delightful story. 


83. Story of King Sumanas, the Nishada MaideUt and fhe 

Learned Parrot^ 

In old time there was a city named Kanchanapuri, and 
in it there lived a great king named Sumanas. He was of 
extraordinary splendour, and, crossing difficult and inac¬ 
cessible regions, he conquered the fortresses and fastnesses 
of his foes. Once, as he was sitting in the hall of assembly, 
the warder said to him : ” King, the daughter of the King 
of the Nishadas, named Muktalatfi, is standing outside the 
door with a parrot in a cage, accompanied by her brother 

' I.e. 4,320,000 years. It is ipore correctly known as a Mahayuga, one 
thousand of which niake a Kalpa. Thus a Kal|>a is 4320 million years, and 
not 432 million as wrongly stated by Tawney in Vol. II, pp. 13.9aS l63n*, 
where I should have corrected it. See further Vol. IV, pp. 240ii*, 24]fi.— 
N.M.P. 

^ Cf. the falcon in Chaucer's ** Squire's Tale," and the parallels quoted by 

Skeat in his Introduction to the Prioress’s Tde . . p. zlvii.-See W. 

Crooke, Popular RiligUm and Folk-Lore of Northern India, vol. ii, p. 252, and 
the note at the end of this chapter.— n.m.p. 
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Virapiabha, and wishes to see your Majesty.” The king 
said: “ Let her enter.” And introduced by the warder, 

the Bhilla maiden entered the enclosure of the king’s hall 
of assembly. And all there, when they saw her beauty, 
thought: ** This is not a mortal maiden; surely this is 
some heavenly nymph.” And she bowed before the king, 
and spoke as follows: “ King, here is a parrot that knows 
the four Vedas, called Sastraganja, a poet skilled in all the 
sciences and in the graceful arts, and I have brought him 
here to-day by the order of King Maya, so receive him.” 

With these words she handed over the parrot, and it was 
brought by the wardpr near the king, as he had a curiosity 
to see it, and it recited the following iloka : 

“ King, this is natural, that the black-faced smoke of thy 
valour should be continually increased by the windy sighs 
of the widows of thy enemies; but this is strange, that the 
strong flame of thy valour blazes in the ten cardinal points 
all the more fiercely on account of the overflowing of the 
copious tears wrung from them by the humiliation of defeat.” 

When the parrot had recited this ilokay it began to re¬ 
flect, and said again : “ What do you wish to know ? Tell 
me from what Rostra I shall recite.” 

Then the king was much astonished, but his minister 
said: “ I suspect, my lord, this is some Rishi of ancient 
days become a parrot on account of a ciurse, but owing to 
his piety he remembers his former birth, and so recollects 
what he formerly read.” When the ministers said this to 
the'king, the kin^ said to the parrot: “ 1 feel curiosity, my 
good parrot, tell me your story. Where is your place of 
birth ? How comes it that in your parrot condition you 
know the Sdstras ? Who are you ? ” 

Then the parrot shed tears, and slowly spoke: “ The 
story is sad to tell, O King, but listen, I will tell it in 
obedience to thy command. 


88a. The Parrot's Account of his own Life as a Parrot 

Near the Himilayas, O King, there is a roMni tree, 
which resembles the Vedas, in that many birds take refuge 
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in its branches that extend through the heaven, as BrShmans 
in the various branches of the scicred tradition.^ There c 
cock-parrot^ used to dwell with his hen, and to that pair I 
was bom', by the influence of my evil works in a former life. 
And as soon as I was bom, the hen-parrot, my mother, 
died, but my old father put me under his wing and fostered 
me tenderly. And he continued to live there, eating what 
remained over from the fruits brought by the other parrots, 
and giving some to me. 

Once on a time there came there to hunt a terrible army 
of Bhillas, making a noise with cow’s horns strongly blown; 
and the whole of that great wood was like an army fleeing 
in rout, with terrified antelopes for dust-stained banners, 
and the bushy tails of the chamart deer, agitated in fear, 
resembling chowrieSt as the host of Pulindas rashed upon it 
to slay various living creatures. And after the army of 
Savaras had spent the day in the hunting-grounds, in the 
sport of death, they returned with the loads of flesh which 
they had obtained. But a certain aged Savara, who had 
not obtained any flesh, saw the tree in the evening, and 
being hungry, approached it, and he quickly climbed up it, 
and kept dragging parrots and other birds from their nests, 
killing them, and flinging them on the ground. And when I 
saw him coming near, like the minister of Yama, I slowly 
crept in fear underneath the wing of my father. And in 
the meanwhile the ruffian came near our nest, and dragged 
out my father, and wringing his neck, flung him down on 
the ground at the foot of the tree. And I fell with my 
father, and slipping out from undern i his wing, I slowly 
crept in my fear into the grass and I< Then the rascally 

Bhilla came down, and roasted some of the parrote and ate 
them, and others be carried off to his own village. 

Then my fear was at an end, but I spent a night long 
from grief, and in the morning, when the flaming eye* of 

^ An elaborate pan on dvifa and dSkha. 

* For the conception of the son as an eje see Kuhn, IXe HerMmfl des 
Feuert und des GiMerirmAtf pp. 5S, 5S. The idea is oommon in En^isli poebj. 
See for instance Milton, Paradise Lost, ▼, 171; Spenser^s Faerie Qaeeaej 
i, S, 4. For instances in classical poetiy see Ovid, Meiat^trpkoMes, iv, 2SP; 
Aristophanes, Nubetf SSd; Sophocles, TrackimeB, 101. 
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the world had mounted high in the heaven, I, being thirsty, 
went to the bank of a neighbouring lake full of lotuses, 
tumbling frequently, clinging to the earth with my wings, 
and there I saw on the sand of the lake a hermit^ named 
Maifchi, who had just bathed, as it were my good works in 
a former state of existence. He, when he saw me, refreshed 
me with drops of water flung in my face, and, putting me in 
the hollow of a leaf, out of pity, carried me to his hermitage. 
There Pulastya, the head of the hermitage, laughed when 
he saw me, and being asked by the other hermits why he 
laughed, having supernatural insight, he said: ** V^en 
I beheld this parrot, who is a parrot in consequence of a 
curse, 1 laughed ^ out^of sorrow, but after I have said my daily 
prayer I will tell a story connected with him, which shall 
cause him to remember his former birth, and the occurrences 
of his former lives.” After saying this, the hermit Pulastya 
rose up for his daily prayer, and, after he had performed his 
daily prayer, being again solicited by the hermits, the great 
sage told this story concerning me. 


83aa. The HermU*s Story of Somaprabha, Manorathaprabhdt 
and Makarandikd, wherein it appears who the Parrot was 
in a Former Birth 

There lived in the. city of Ratnakara a king naihed 
Jyotishprabha, who ruled the earth with supreme authority, 
as far as the sea, the mine of jewels. There was bom to 
him, by his queen named Harshavati, a son, whose birth was 
dde to the favour of Siva propitiated by severe asceticism. 
Because the queen saw in a dream the moon entering her 
mouth,' the king gave his son the name of Somaprabha. 
And the prince gradually grew up with ambrosial qualities, 
furnishing a feast to the eyes of ihe subjects. 

And his father Jyotishprabha, seeing that he was brave, 
young, beloved by the subjects, and able to bear the weight 
. of empire, gladly anointed him- Crown Prince# And he gave 
him as minister the virtuous Priyankara, the son of his own 

' dee Vd. I, pp. 46i|*, 47a.— 

* See Crooke, cp. d<., vol. f, p. 14.— n.u.f. 
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minister n&med Fhibhfikara. On that occasicHi M&tali 
descended from the heaven with a celestial horse, and coming 
up to Somaprabha, said to him ; ** Tou are a Vidyfidhara, 
a friend of India’s, bom on earth, and he has sent you an 
^ceUent horse named Aifrifravas, the son of Uchchhaihfravas, 
in memory of his former frien^hip; if you mount it you 
will be invincible by your foes.” 

Afto the charioteer of India had said this, he gave 
Somaprabha that splendid horse, and after receiving due 
honour, he flew up to heaven again. 

Then Somaprabha spent that day pleasantly in feasting, and 
the nesft day stud to his father, the king: “My father, the duty 
of a Kshatiiya is not complete without a desire for conquest, 
so permit me to march out to the conquest of the regions.” 

When his father Jyotishpiabha heard that, he was' 
pleased, and consented, and made arrangements for his 
expedition. Then Somaprabha bowed before his father, 
and marched out on an auspicious day, with his forces, for 
the conquest of the r^ons, mounted on the horse given by 
India. And by the help of his splendid horse he conquered 
the kings of every part of the world, and, being irresistible 
in might, he stripped them of their jewels. He bent his 
bow and the nedcs of his enemies at the same time; the bow 
was unbent again, but the heads of his enemies were never 
again uplifted. 

Then, as he was returning in triumph, on a path which 
led him near the Himalayas, he made his army encamp, 
and W4mt hunting in a wood. And as chance would have 
it, he saw there a Kinnara, made of a splendid jewel,' and he 
pursued him on his horse given 1^ India, with the object 
of capturing him. The Kinnara entoed a cavern in the 
mountain, and was lost to view, but the prince was carried 
far away ly that horse. 

And when the sun, after dithiaing ill uminat ion aver the 
quarters of the world, had reached the western peak, where 
he meets the evening twilight, the prince, being tired, 
managed, though with difficulty, to return, and he .beheld 
a great lake^ anH wishing to pass the night its shores, 

' Hie D. text leads aad-rwAM-MadUtaai—^"stadded with fooJ^ygcau.*'—N.11.P. 
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he dismounted from his hoise. And after he had given grass 
and water to the horse, and had taken fruits and water him¬ 
self, and felt rested, he suddenly heard from a certain quarter 
the sound of a song. Out of curiosity he went in the direc¬ 
tion of the sound, and saw at no great distance a heavenly 
nymph, singing in front of a of Siva. He said to 

himself in astonishment: “ Who may this lovely one be ? ** 
And she, seeing that he was of noble appearance, said to him 
bashfully: “ Tell me, who are you ? How did you reach 
alone this inaccessible place ? ” When he heard this, he 
told the story, and asked her in turn: “ Tell me, who are 
you and what is your business in this wood ? ” When he 
asked this question, the heavenly maiden said: ** If you 
have any desire, noble sir, to hear my tale, listen, I will tell 
it.*’ After this preface she began to speak with a gushing 
flood of tears. 


83aaa. Manorathaprabha and Rahnimat 

There is here, on the table-land of the Himalayas, a 
city named Kfinchanabha, and in it there dwells a king of 
the Vidyadharas named Padmakuto. Know that I am the 
daughter of that king by his Queen Hemaprabfaa, and that 
my name is Manorathaprabha, and my father loves me 
more than his life. I, by the power of my science, used to 
visit, with my female companions, the isles, and the principal 
mountains, and the woods, and the gardens, and after 
pmusing myself, I made a point of returning every day at 
my father’s meal-time, at the third watch of the day, to my 
palace. 

Once on a time I arrived here as I was roaming about, 
and 1 saw on the shore of the lake a hermit’s son with his 
companion. And being summoned by the splendour of his 
beauty, as if by a female messenger, I approached him, and 
he welcomed me with a wistful lcx>k. And then I sat down, 
and my friend, perceiving the feelings of both, put this 
question to him through his ccrnipanion: ‘*Who are you, 
noble sir, tell me ? ” And his companion said: ** Not far 
from here, my friend, there lives in a hennitage a hermit 
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named Didhitimat. He, being subject to a strict vow of 
chastity, was seen once, when he came to bathe in this 
lake, by the goddess Sri, who came there at the same time. 
As she could not obtain him in the flesh, as he was a strict 
ascetic, and yet longed for him earnestly with her mind, she 
conceived a mind-born son. And she took that son to 
Didhitimat, saying to him : * 1 have obtained this son by 
looking at you; receive it.’ And after giving the son to the 
hermit, Sri disappeared. And the hermit gladly received the 
son, so easily obtained, and gave him the name of Ra^mimat, 
and gradually reared him, and after investing him with 
the sacred thread, taught him out of love all the sciences. 
Know that you see before you in this young hermit that 
very Ra^mimat, the son of Sri, come here with me on a 
pleasure journey.” 

When my friend had heard this from the youth’s friend, 
she, being questioned by him in turn, told my name and 
descent as I have now told it to you. 

Then I and the hermit’s son became still more in love 
with one another from hearing one another’s descent, and 
while we were lingering there, a second attendant came and 
said to me: ** Rise up; your father, fair one, is waiting for 
you in the dining-room of the palace.” When I heard 
that, I said, I will return quickly,” and leaving the youth 
there, I went into the presence of my father out of fear. 
And when I came out, having taken a very little food, the 
first attendant came to me and said of her own accord : 
“ The friend of that hermit’s son came here, my friend, 
and standing at the gate of the court, said to me in a state 
of hurried excitement: * Ra^mimat has sent me here now, 
bestowing on me the power of travelling in the air, which 
he inherits from his father, to see Manorathaprabhi.: he 
is reduced to a terrible state by love and cannot retain his 
breath a moment longer without that mistress of his life.’ ” 

The moment I heard this, I left my father’s palace, and, 
accompanied by that friend of the hermit’s son, who showed 
me the way, and my attendant, I came here; and when I 
arrived here, I saw that that hermit’s son, separated from me, 
had resigned, at the rising of the moon, the nectar of his life. 
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So I, grieved by separation from him» was blaming my vital 
frame, and longing to enter the fire with his body. But at 
that very moment a man, with a body like a mass of flame, 
descended from the sky, and flew up to heaven with his body. 

Then I was desirous to hurl myself into the fire alpne, 
but at that moment a voice issued from the air here: 
** Manorathaprabha, do not do this thing, for at the appointed 
time thou shalt be reunited to this thy hermit’s son.” On 
hearing this, I gave up the idea of suicide, and here I remain 
full of hope, waiting for him, engaged in the worship of Siva. 
And as for the friend of the hermit’s son, he has disappeared 
somewhere. 


88aa. The Hermit*s Story of Somaprabhaf Manorathaprabkd 
and Makarandikd, wherein it appears who the Parrot was 
in a Former Birth 

When the Yidy&dhara maiden had said this, Somaprabha 
said to her: ” ‘[^en why do you remain alone; where is 
that female attendant of yours ? ” When the Vidyadhara 
maiden heard this, she answered : ** There is a king of the 
Vidyfidharas, named Siiphavikrama, and he has a matchless 
daughter named Makarandikfi; she is a friend of mine, dear 
as my life, who sympathises with my grief, and she to<day 
sent her attendant to learn tidings of me. So I sent back 
my own attendant to her, with her attendant; it is for that 
reason that I am at present alone.” As she was saying this, 
she pointed out to Somaprabha hor attendant descending 
firom heaven. And she made the attendant, after she had 
told her news, strew a bed of leaves for Somaprabha, and 
also give grass to his horse. * 

Then, alter passing the night, they rose up in the morning, 
and saw approaching a Vidy&dhara, who had descended 
from heaven. And that'Yid^dhaia, whose name was 
Devaja3rB, after sitting down, spoke thus to Manoratha- 
prabto: ** Manorathaprabhft, Ei^ Siiphavikrama informs 
you that your friend, his daughter MakarandikA, out of love 
tar you, refuses to marry until you have obtained a bride¬ 
groom. So he wishes you to go there and admonish her. 
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that she may be ready to many.** When the Vidy&dhaza 
maiden heard this, she prepared to go, out of regard for her 
friend, and then Somaprabha said to her: “ Virtuous one, 
I have a curiosity to see the Vidyadhara world; so take me 
thece, and let my horse remain here supplied with grass.** 

When she heard that, she consent^, and taking her at¬ 
tendant with her, she flew through the air, with Somaprabha, 
who was carried in the arms of Devajaya. 

When she arrived there, Makarandika welcomed her, 
and seeing Somaprabha, asked: “ Who is this ? ’* And 
when ManorathaprabhS. told his story, the heart of Maka¬ 
randika was immediately captivated by him. He, for his 
part, thought in his mind, deeming he had come upon 
Good Fortune in bodily form; “ Who is the fortunate man 
destined t^o be her bridegroom ? ” 

Then, in confldential conversation, Manor^bhaprabh& 
put the following question to Makarandika: “ Fair one, 
why do you not wish to be married ? ” And she, when she 
heard this, answered: “ How could I desire marriage until 
you have accepted a bridegroom, for you are dearer to me 
than life ? ” When Makarandika said this, in an affection¬ 
ate manner, Manorathaprabha said: “ I have chosen a 
bridegroom, fair one; I am waiting here in hopes of union 
with him.*’ When she said this, Makarandika said: “ 1 will 
do as you direct.” * 

Then Manorathaprabha, seeing the real state of her feel¬ 
ings, said to her: “ My friend Somaprabha has come here 
as your guest, after wandering through the world, so you 
must entertain him as a guest with becoming hospitality.” 
When MakarandikS, heard this, she said: “ 1 have already 
bestowed on him, by way of hospitality, everything but my¬ 
self, but let him accept me, if he is willing.” When she 
said this, Manorathaprabha told their love to her father, and 
arranged a marriage between them. 

Then Somaprabha recovered his spirits, and, delighted, 
said to her: “ I must go now to your hermitage, for possibly 
my army, commanded by my minister, may come there, 

^ 1 read tvadvSiyim with the Sanskrit College MS. and aiillUanki tackeha 
in 141 with the same MS.-So in the D. text.— n.m.p. 
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tracking my course, and if they do not find me they may 
return, suspecting something untoward. So 1 will depart, 
and after I have learned the tidings of the host I will return, 
and certainly marry Makarandika on an auspicious day.” 
When Manorathaprabh& heard that, she consented, and took 
him back to her own hermitage, making Devajaya carry him 
in his arms. 

In the meanwhile his minister Priyankara came there 
with the army, tracking his footsteps. And while Soma- 
prabha, in delight, was recounting his adventures to his 
minister, whom he met there, a messenger came from his 
father with a written message that he was to return quickly. 
Then, by the advice of his minister, he went with his army 
back to his own cit^, in order not to disobey his father’s 
command, and as he started he said to Manorathaprabha and 
Devajaya: “ I will return as soon as I have seen my father.” 

Then Devajaya went and informed MakarandikS of 
that, and in consequence she became afflicted with the 
sorrow of separation. She took no pleasure in the garden, 
nor in singing, nor in the society of her ladics-in-waiting, nor 
did she listen to the amusing voices of the parrots; she did 
not take food; much less did she care about adorning her¬ 
self. And though her parents earnestly admonished her, she 
did not recover her spirits. And she soon left her couch 
of lotus-hbres, and wandered about like an insane woman, 
causing distress to her parents. And when she would not 
listen to their words, though they tried to console her, her 
parents in their anger pronounced this curse on her : ” You 
shall fall for some time among the unfortunate race of the 
Nish&das, with this very body of yours, without the power 
of remembering your former birth.” 

When thus cursed by her parents, Makarandika entered 
the house of a Nishada, and became that very moment a 
Nishada maiden. -And her father Simhavikrama, the king 
of the Vidyadharas, repented, and through grief for her 
died, and so did his wife. Now that king of the Vidya¬ 
dharas was in a former birth a Rishi who knew all the Nostras, 
but now on account of some remnant of former sin he has 
beqome this parrot, and his wife also has been, bom as a. 
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wild sow, and this pairot, owing to the power of former 
austerities, remembers what it learned in a former life. 

88a. The Parrofs Account of his own Life as a Parrot 

** So I laughed,* considering the marvellous results of his 
works. But he shall be released as soon as he has told this 
tale in the court of a king. And Somaprabha shall obtain 
the parrot’s daughter in his Vidyadhara birth, Makarandikft, 
who has now become a Nish&da female. And Manoratha- 
prabhft also shall obtain the hermit’s son Ra^mimat, who 
has now become a king; but Somaprabha, as soon as he had 
seen his father, returned to her hermitage, and remains there 
propitiating Siva in order to recover his beloved.” 

When the hermit Pulastya had said thus much, he 
ceased, and I remembered my former birth, and was plimged 
in grief and joy. Then the hermit Marichi, who carried me 
out of pity to the hermitage, took me and reared me. And 
when my wings grew 1 dew hither and thither with the 
flightiness natural to a bird,^ displaying the miracle of my 
learning. And falling into the hands of a Nishida, I have 
in course of time reached your court. And now my evil 
works have spent their force, having been brought with me 
into the body of a bird. 

88. Story of King Sumanas, the Nishdda Maiden and &ie 

Learned Parrot 

When the learned and eloquent parrot had finished this 
tale in the presence of the court. King Sumanas suddenly 
f^t his soul filled with astonishment, and disturbed with 
love. In the meanwhile Siva, being pleased, said to Soma* 
prabha in a dream: ** Rise up. King, and go into the presence 
of King Sumanas; there thou wilt find thy belov^. For 
the maiden, named Makarandikfi, has become, by the curse 
of her father, a NishSda maiden, named MuktSlatft, and she 

* See Bloomfield, Amer. Onent. Soe., vol. zxzvlj 

* Cf. Arietophanes, Ava, 11. IfiQ, 170: 

" ivBpmrot nro/wm, 

drixiMapms, ovSiv ovMitot' cv ravr^ fiivmv," 
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has gone with her own father, who has become a parrot, to 
the court of the king. And when she sees thee, her curse 
will come to an end, and she will remember her existence 
as a Vidyftdhara maiden, and then a union will take place 
between you, the joy of which will be increased by your 
recognising one another.” 

Having said this to that king, Siva, who is merciful to 
all his worshippers, said to Manorathaprabhg, who was also 
living in his hermitage: “ The hermit’s son Ra^mimat, 
whom thou didst accept as thy bridegroom, has been bom 
again under the name of Sumanas, so go to him and obtain 
him, fair one; he will at once remember his former birth 
when he beholds the^” 

So Somaprabha and the Vidyadhara maiden, being 
separately commanded in a dream by Siva, went immediately 
to the court of that Sumanas. And there MakarandikA, on 
beholding Somaprabha, immediately remembered her former 
birth, and being released from her long curse, and recovering 
her heavenly body, she embraced him. And Somaprabha, 
having by the favour of Siva obtained that daughter of 
the Vidyadhara prince, as if she were the incarnate fortune 
of heavenly enjoyment, embraced her, and considered him¬ 
self to have attained his object. And King Sumanas, having 
beheld ManorathaprabhSl, remembered his former birth, and 
entered his former body,* that fell from heaven, and became 
Ra^mimat, the son of the chief of hermits. And once more 
united with his beloved, for whom he had long yearned, he 
entered his own hermitage, and King Somaprabha departed 
witlr his beloved to his own city. And the parrot, too, left 
the body of a bird, and w'ent to the home earned by his 
asceticism. 


[H] Thus you see that the appointed union of human 
beings certainly takes place in this world, though vast spaces 
intervene.” 

When Naravahanadatta heard this wonderful, romantic 
’ and agreeable story from his own minister Gomukha, as he 
was longing for Saktiya^, he was much pleased. 
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NOTE ON THE STORY OF KING SUMANAS, THE NISHADA 
MAIDEN AND THE LEARNED PARROT 

Taking for granted that Somadeva derived this story directly from the 
Brihat-kathS, it is interesting to compare it with Sana’s Kddambaiif which 
was, in all probability, derived from the same source. The two resulting 
productions differ i*\ many ways; not only do details of the story itself vary, 
but a comparison between the length, styles and artistic treatment shows 
the totally different objects of the two poets. 

It would seem as if Somadeva was preserving the original form of the 
story as‘found in the Bri/uil-kathS, while Sana, on the other hand, was using 
all his powers of artistic elaboration in the production of a work which, 
beginning as a comparatively short story, would finish as a volume. Luckily 
it will not be necessary to go into details, for the KSdambari has been 
translated into English by C. M. Ridding and published by the Oriental 
Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1896. 

It will, therefore, sufHce to give the short summary of the work as made 
by Miss Ridding on pp. viii-x of her Introduction. It should be>remembered 
that Buna is one of the few early poets whose exact date we know, for he 
lived in the reign of Harsha-vardhana (a.d. ()06'), from whose reign dates the 
Harsha era, used in. Nepal. 

The plot is as follows:— 

A learned parrot, named Vai^ampayana, was brought by a Chaii^Ma 
maiden to King Sudraka, and told him how it was carried from its birthplace 
in the Vindhya forest to the hermitage of the sage JabTili, from whom It 
learned the story of its former life. 

jAbuli’s story was as follows: Tarapida, King of Ujjayinl, won by penance 
a son, Chandrapida, who was brought up with Vai^mpayana, the son of his 
minister, Sukanasa. In due time Chandrapida was anointed as Crown Prince, 
and started on an expedition of world-conquest. At the end of it he reached 
Kailasa, and, while resting there, was led one day in a vain chase of a pair 
of Kinnaras to the shores of the Achchhoda Lake. There he beheld a 
young ascetic maiden, Maha^veta, who told him how she, being a Gandharva 
princess, had seen and loved a young Brahman Pundarika; how he, returning 
her feeling, had died from the torments of a love at variance with his vow; 
how a divine being had carried his body to the sky, and bidden her not to 
die, for she should be reunited with him; and how she awaited that time 
in a life of penance. But her friend Kiidrmbari, another Gandharva princess, 
had vowed not to marry while Maha^veta was in sorrow, and Mahaivetft 
invited the prince‘to come to help her in dissuading Kfidambari from the 
rash vow. Love sprang up between the prinee and Kfidambari at first sight; 
but a sudden summons from his father took him to Ujjayin! without farewell, 
while Kfidambari, thinking herself deserted, almost died of grief. 

Meanwhile newj came that his friend Vaiiiampfiyana, whom he had left 
in command of the army, had been strangely affected by the ^ht of the 
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Aehchhoda LakCf and refused to leave it. The prince set out to find him, 
but in vain; and proceeding to the hermitage of MahA.4veta, he found her in 
despair, because, in invoking a curse on a young Brahman, who had rashly 
approached her, to the effect that he should become a parrot, she learned 
that she had slain Vai^ampayana. At her words the prince fell dead from grief, 
and at that moment Kadambari came to the hermitage. 

Her resolve to follow him in death was broken by the promise of a voice 
from the sky that she and Mahaivetii should both be reunited with their 
lovers, and she stayed to tend the prince's body, from which a divine radiance 
proceeded; wiiile King Tarapi^a gave up his kingdom, and lived as a hermit 
near his son. 

Such was Jiibali’s tale; and the parrot went on to say how, hearing it, 
the memory of its former love for Mahu^veta was reawakened, and, though 
bidden to stay in the hermitage, it flew away, only to be caught and taken 
to the Chan^ala princess. It was now brought by her to King .'ludraka, but 
knew no more. The Chaffdala maiden thereupon declared to Sudraka that 
she was the goddess Lakshmi, mother of Pun^arika or Vai^mpayana, and 
announced that the curse for him and Sudraka was now over. Then Sodraka 
suddenly remembered his love for Kadamb.iri, and wasted away in longing 
for her, while a sudden touch of Kadambari restored to life the Moon con¬ 
cealed in the body of ChandrApida, the form that he still kept, because in it 
he had won her love. Now the Moon, as ChandrApida and Sudraka, and 
Pundarika, in the human and parrot shape of Vai^mpiiyana, having both 
fulfilled the curse of an unsuccessful love in two births on earth, were at last 
set free, and, receiving respectively the hands of KadanibarT and Maha^vetA, 
lived happily ever afterwards.— n.u.p. 
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T hen the chief minister Gomukha, having told the 
[M] story of the two Vidyadhara maidens, said to 
Naravahanadatta: ** Some ordinary men even, being 
kindly disposed towards the three worlds, resist with firm 
resolution the disturbance of love and other passions. 

“ For the King Kuladhara once had a servant of distin¬ 
guished valour, a young man of good family, named Sdra- 
varman. And one day, as he was returning from war, he 
^uravarman entered his house suddenly, and found his wife 
whotj^ed alone with his friend. And when he saw it, he 
restrained his wrath, and in his self-control re¬ 
flected : ‘ What is the use of slaying this animal who has 
betrayed his friend ? Or of punishing this wicked woman ? 
Why, too, should I saddle my soul with a load of guilt ? * 
After he had thus reflected, he left them both unharmed and 
said to them : * I will kill whichever of you two I see again. 
You must neither of you come in my sight again.’ When 
he said this and let them depart, they went away to some 
distant place, but Suravarman married another wife, and 
lived there in comfort. 

“Thus, Prince, a man who conquers wrath will not be 
subject to grief; and a man who displays prudence is 
never harmed. Even in the case of animals prudence pro¬ 
duces success, not valour. In proof of it, hear this story 
about the lion and the bull and other animals.^ 

^ Here begins the Paiichiitantra, betti'r known in England, through its 
'vatlSH 9 tecensions, by such titles as The Fables of PUpatf, Kalilah and DiumaA, 
LigAis of Canopus, The Morall Philosophie of Dom, etc. It is given here by 
v^madeva practically in its entirety, although not as a consecutive whole, but 
with occasional interruptions due to the insertion of a number of short stories 
htring no connection with it whatever. The points where such intermissions 
occur will be duly noted as we proceed. 

In all the early versions there is an Introduction relating how the *' Five 
Books ” were told by a wise BiShman as a means of instilling^^knowledge into 
three desultoiy princes. Somadeva omits this, and makes the chief minister. 
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84. Story of the BuU abandoned in the Forest 

There was in a certain city a rich merchant’s son. Once 
on a time, as he was going to the city of Mathura to trade, 
a draught-bull belonging to him, named Sanjivaka, as it was 
dragging the yoke vigorously, broke it, and so slipped in the 
path, which had become muddy by a mountain torrent flow¬ 
ing into it, and fell and bruised its limbs. The merchant’s 
son, seeing that the bull was unable to move on account of 
its bruises, and not succeeding in his attempts to raise it up 
from the ground, at last in despair went off and left it there. 
And, as fate would have it, the bull slowly revived, and rose 
up, and by eating tender grass recovered from its former 
condition. And it went to the bank of the Yamuna, and 
by eating green grass and wandering about at will it became 
fat and strong. And it roamed .about there, with full hump, 
wantoning, like the bull of Siva, tearing up ant-hills with its 
horns, and bellowing frequently. 

Now at that time there lived in a neighbouring wood a 

Gomukhn, introduce the collection simply by the words: ^'Even in the case 
of animals {irudence produces success, not valour. In proof of it, hear this 
story about the lion and the bull and other animals.” 

The present chapter corresponds to Book I of the Paiichatanlra, but 
omits four stories which appear in most recensions. These are given in full 
in Ap|>endix I of this voluii^e, where will also be found some account of the 
chief versions of the work. 

Tawney gave extracts from Benfey’s Pantschalantra in notes on nearly 
every story. With very few exceptions I have omitted these as unnecessary 
and out of date. The simple page-references to Benfey which I have given 
will be quite sufficient, while results of recent research on the subject, 
together with full bibliographical notes, will be found in Appendix 1. 

There is reason to believe that Somadeva's version closely resembles that 
in the lost Bfihai-katfui, and is, moreover, a faithful reflex of the general sense 
of the original. As compared with several of the other known versions, the 
stories are told somewhat briefly, but none of the artistic workmanship is lost 
(as it is, for instance, in Kshemendra’s version). In order to appreciate the 
complex ramifications of the different Patichata^ra recensions and translations 
in every part of the world, special reference should be made to the genealogical 
tree given at the end of Appendix I.— n.m.p. 

^ See Benfey, PantschatatUra, Leipzig, 1859, vol. i, p. 100; and J. 
Hertel, TaidrSkhyS^a, Leipzig, 1909, part i, p. 1S8; part ii, p. 4 cf seq, 
—N.n.p. 
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lion named Pingalaka, who had subdued the forest by his 
might; and that king of beasts had two jackals for ministers: 
the name of the one was Damanaka, and the name of the 
other was Karataka. That lion, going one day to the bank 
of the Yamuna to drink water, heard dose to him the 
roar of that bull Sanjivaka. And when the lion heard the 
roar of that bull, never heard before, resounding through 
the air, he thought: “ What animal makes this sound ? 
Surely some great creature dwells here, so I will depart, 
for if it saw me it might slay me, or expel me from the 
forest.” Thereupon the lion quickly returned to the forest 
without drinking water, and continued in a state of fear, 
hiding his feelings from his followers. 

Then the wise jackal ^ Damanaka, the minister of that 
king, said secretly to Karataka, the second minister: “ Our 
master went to drink water; so how comes it that he has 
so quickly returned without drinking ? We mtist ask him 
the reason.” Then Karataka said : “ WTiat business is this 
of ours ? Have you not heard the story of the ape that 
drew out the wedge ? 


84a. The Monkey that pulled out the Wedge^ 

In a certain town a merchant had begun to build a 
temple to a divinity and had accumulated much timber. The 
workmen there, after sawing through the upper portion of 
a plank, placed a wedge in it, and leaving it thus suspended, 
went home. In the meanwhile a monkey came there and 

^ Weber supposes that the Indians borrowed all the fables representing 
the jackal as a wise animal, as he is not particularly canning. He thinks 
that they took the Western stories about the fox, and substituted for that 
animal the jackal. Bcnfey argues that this does not prove that these fables 
are not of Indian origin. German stories represent the lion as king of beasts, 
though it is not a German animal. (Bcnfey, op. cU., vol. i, pp. lOS, 103.) 

See also De Gubematis, Zoo/c^'ca/ Mythology, p. 12S.-Cf. A'tgAix (Burton, 

vol. ix, p. 48 m^).—N.M.P. 

* See Benfey, op. cU.^ vol. i, p. 105 H teq.^ and vol. ii, p. 9. He considers 
a fable of ^Isop, in which an ape tries to fish and is nearly drowned, an 
Imitation of this. Cf. the trick which the fox played the bear in " Relneke 
Fuchs " (Simrock's J9ie DeuUchtn VolkMbucherf vol. i, p. 148.)* See also Hertel. 
op. cU.f part i, pp. 128, 1S9, and part ii, p. 7.— n.m.p. 
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bounded up out of mischief, and sat on the plank, the halves 
of 'which were separated by the wedge. And he sat over the 
gap between the two halves, as if in the mouth of death, and 
in purposeless mischief pulled out the wedge. Then he fell 
with the plank, the wedge of which had been pulled out, and 
was killed, having his parts crushed by the flying together 
of the separated halves. 


84. Story of the Bull abandoned in the Forest 

“ Thus a person is ruined by meddling with what is not 
his own business. So what is the use of our penetrating the 
mind of the king of beasts ? ” When the grave Damanaka 
heard Karataka say this, he answered : “ Certainly wise 
ministers must penetrate and observe the peculiarities of 
their master’s character. For who would confine his attention 
to filling his beUy ? ” When Damanaka said this, the good 
Karataka said: “ Prying for one’s own gratification is not 
the duty of a servant.” 

Damanaka, being thus addressed, replied: “ Do not 
speak thus; everyone desires a recompense suited to his 
character: the dog is satisfied with a bone only, the lion 
attacks an elephant.” 

When Karataka heard this, he said: And supposing 
under these circumstances the master is angry, instead of 
being pleased, where is your special advantage ? Lords, like 
mountains, are exceedingly rough, firm, uneven, difficult of 
access, and surrounded with noxious creatures.” 

Then Damanaka said: ” This is true; but he who is wise 
gradually gets influence over his master by penetrating his 
character.” 

Then Kara^a said: “ Well, do so ”; and Damanaka 
went into the presence of his master the lion. The lion 
received him kindly: so he bowed, and sat down, and im¬ 
mediately said to him: ** King, I am an hereditary useful 
servant of yours. One useful is to be sought after, though 
a stranger, but a ^mischievous one is to be abandoned: a 
cat, being useful, is bought with money, brought firom a 
distance, and cherished; but a mouse, being harmful, is 
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carefully destroyed, though it has been nourished up in one’s 
house. And a king who desires prosperity must listen to 
servants who wish him well, and they must give their lord 
at the right time useful counsel, even without being asked. 
So,.King, if you feel confidence in me, if you are not angry, 
and if you do not wish to conceal your feelings from me, and 
if you are not disturbed in mind by my boldness, I would 
ask you a certain question.” 

'l^en Damanaka said this, the lion Pingalaka answered ; 
“You are trustworthy, you are attached to me, so speak 
without fear.” 

When Pingalaka said this, Damanaka said: “ King, 
being thirsty, you went to drink water; so why did you 
return without drinking, like one despondent ? ” 

When the lion heard this speech of his, he reflected : “ I 
have been discovered by him, so why should I try to hide the 
truth from this devoted servant ? ” Having thus reflected, he 
said to him : “ Listen, I must not hide anything from you. 
When I went .to drink water, I heard there a noise wliich I 
never heard before, and I think it is the terrible roar of some 
animal superior to myself in strength. For, as a general 
rule, the might of creatures is proportionate to the sound 
they utter, and it is well known that the infinitely various 
animal creation has been made by God in regular gradations. 
And now that he has entered here I cannot call my body 
nor my wood my own; so I must depart hence to some 
other forest.” 

When the lion said this, Damanaka answered him: 
“ Being valiant, O King, why do you wish to leave the 
wood for so slight a reason ? Water breaks a bridge, 
secret whisperings friendship, counsel is ruined by garrulity, 
cowards only are routed by a mere noise. There are many 
noises, such as those of machines, which are terrible till one 
knows the real cause. So your Highness must not fear 
this. Hear by way of illustration the story of the jackal 
and the drum. 
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84b. The Jackal and the Drum ^ 

Long ago there lived a jackal in a certain forest district. 
He was roaming about in search of food, and came upon a 
plot of ground where a battle had taken place, and hearing 
from a certain quarter a booming sound, he looked in that 
direction. There he saw a drum lying on the ground, a 
thing with which he was not familiar. He thought: “ What 
kind of animal is this, that makes such a sound ? ” Then 
he saw that it was motionless, and coming up and looking 
at it, he came to the conclusion that it was not an animal. 
And he perceived that the noise was produced by the parch¬ 
ment being struck by the shaft of an arrow, which was 
moved by the wind. So the jackal laid aside his fear, and 
he tore open the drum, and went inside, to see if he could 
get anything to eat in it, but lo 1 it was nothing but wood 
and parchment. 


84. Story of the Bull abandoned in the Forest 

“ So, King, why do creatures like you fear a mere sound ? 
If you approve, 1 will go there to investigate the matter.” 
When Damanaka said this, the lion answered: “ Go there, 
by all means, if you dare.” 

So Damanaka went io the bank of the Yamuna. While 
he was roaming slowly about there, guided by the sound, 
he discovered that bull eating grass. So he went near 
hiiQ, and made acquaintance with him, and came back, 

1 Cf. Benfey, op. ciL, vol. ii, p. 21.^ In the first volume (p. 1S2 et seif.) he 
tells us that in the old Greek version of the fables of Bidpai, the fox, who 
represents the jackal, loses through fear his appetite foe other food, and for a 
hen in the Anvar-i-Suhaitlf 99- The fable is also found in IJvre des iMmiires, 
p. 72; Cabinet des Fiesl p. xvii, 183, and other collections. The Arabic version, 
and those derived from it, leave out the point of the drum being found on a 
battle-field. Cf. also Campbeirs'T’a/er^/rofn the Weet Highlands, p. 268: ''A 
fox being hungry one day found a bagpipe, and proceeded to eat the bag, 
which is generally made of hide. There was still a remnant of breath i.. the 
bag, and when the fox bit it, the drone gave a groan, when th^ fox, surprised, 

but not frightened, said: * Here is meat and music.’"-See also Hertel, 

op. ciL, part i, p. 129, and part ii, pp. 14, 15.— n.m.p. 
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and told the lion the real state of the case. The lion 
Pingalaka was delighted, and said: “ If you have really 
s^en that great bull, and made friends with him, bring him 
here by some artifice, that I may see what be is like.” So 
he sent Damanaka back to that bull. Damanaka went to 
the bull, and said: “ Come! Our master, the king of beasts, 
is pleased to summon you.” But the bull would not consent 
to come, for he was afraid. 

Then the jackal again returned to the forest, and induced 
his master the lion to grant the bull assurance of protection. 
And he went and encouraged Sanjivaka with this promise 
of protection, and so brought him into the presence of the 
lion. And when the lion saw him come and bow before 
him, he treated him with politeness, and said: “ Remain here 
now about my person, and entertain no fear.” And the 
bull consented, and gradually gained such an inihience over 
the lion that he turned his back on his other dependents, 
and was entirely governed by the bull. 

Then Damanaka, being annoyed, said to Karataka in 
secret: “ See ! our master has been taken possession of by 
Sanjivaka, and does not trouble his head about us. He 
eats his flesh alone, and never gives us a share. And the 
fool is now taught his duty by this bull.* It was I that 
caused all this mischief by bringing this bull. So I will 
now take steps to have him killed, and to reclaim our master 
from his unbeeoming infatuation.” When Karataka heard 
this from Damanaka, he said : “ Friend, even you will not 
be able to do this now.” Then Damanaka said: ” I shall 
certainly be able to accomplish it by prudence. What can 
he not do whose prudence does not fail in calamity ? As 
a proof, hear the story of the makara* that killed the 
crane.* 

* I follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS.: mS^habuddhii^ prabhur 
npRyam vkatufdnmddya Uka^aie. This satisfies the metre, which Brockhaus' 
reading does not. 

* This word generallj means '^crocodile." But in the HUopadeda the 
creature that kills the crane is a crab. 

* Here Somadeva omits four sub-tales: "The Monk and the Smndler”; 
" The Rams and the Jickal"; "The Cuckold Weaver and the Bawd”; and "The 
Crows and the Serpent.” They are given on pp. 88S-SS7 of this volume.— n.m.p. 
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S4c. The Crane and the Makara ^ 

Of old time there dwelt a crane in a certain tank rich in 
fish; and the fish in terror used to flee out of his sight. 
Then the crane, not being able to catch the fish, told them 
a lying tale: “ There has come here a man with a net who 
kills fish. He will soon catch you with a net and kill you. 
So act on my advice, if you repose any confidence in me. 
There is in a lonely place a translucent lake ; it is unknown 
to the fishermen of these parts; I will take you there one 
by one, and drop you into it, that you may live there.” 

When those foolish fish heard that, they said in their 
fear : “ Do so; we all repose confidence in you.” Then the 
treacherous crane took the fish away one by one, and, putting 
them down on a rock, devoured in this way many of them. 

Then a certain makara dwelling in that lake, seeing him 
carrying off fish, said: “ Whither are you taking the 
fish ? ” Then that crane said to him exactly what he had 
said to the fish. The makara,^ being terrified, said : ” Take 
me there too.” The crane’s intellect was blinded with the 
smell of his flesh, so he took him up, and soaring aloft carried 
him tow'ards the slab of rock. But when the makara got 
near the rock he saw, the fragments of the bones of the fish 
that the crane had eaten, and he perceived that the crane 

^ See Benfey, op. ril., vol. i, p. 174 el seq., and vol. ii, p. 58 el seq, Cj\ 
also Hertel, op. cit., part i, p. 131; part ii, pp. S2, 23. Only the versions of 
Kshemendra and those in the Southern Pahehaiantra and the Utlopadesa 
resemble Somadeva's ending. In all other versions the makara (nearly always 
* taken to mean a crab) kills the crane before all the fish are devoured and 
returns to tell them of their enemy’s destruction. An oral tale derived from 
these versions appears in Ramasivimi Raju’s Indian Fablci, p. 88. Two other 
versions differ further. In Jdiaka No. 38, and Dubois’ Pafitvha-Tantra, p. 76, 
the crane (or heron) makes the fish leave the pond by prophesying a drought, 
and not by pretending that fishermen are coming with nets. Tor oral tales 
derived from these see G. R. Subramiah Pantulu, Folklore of ike Telugua 
(3rd edit), p. 47, also Indian Antiquary, vol. xxvi, 1897, p. 168 ; Steele, Kuta 
Jatakaya, p. 851; Parker, Village Folk-Tale* of Ceylon, vol. i, p. 342 (three 
variants); W. W. Skeat, Fable* and Folk-Tale* frmn an Eastern Fore*t, p. 18. 
For further details see W. N. Brown, Joum. Amer, Orient. Soe., vol. xxxix, 

pp. 28-24.—N.M.p. 

* Here he is called njhaAa, which means large fish." 
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was in the habit of devouring those who reposed confidence 
in him. So no sooner was the sagacious makara put down on 
the rock than with complete presence of mind he cut off 
tile head of the crane. And he returned and told the occur¬ 
rence, exactly as it happened, to the other fish, and they 
were delighted, and hailed him as their deliverer from death. 


84. Story of the Bull abandoned in the Forest 

“ Prudence indeed is power, so what has a man, devoid 
of prudence, to do with power ? Hear this other story of 
the lion and the hare. 


84d. The Lion and the Hare ^ 

There was in a certain forest a lion, who was, invincible, 
and sole champion of it, and whatever creatures he saw in 
it he kiUed. Then all the animals, deer and all, met and 
deliberated together, and they made the following petition 
to that king of beasts :—“ Why by killing us all at once do 
you ruin your own interests ? We will send you one animal 
every day for your dinner.” When the lion heard this, he 
consented to their proposal, and as he was in the habit of 
eating one animal every day, it happened that it was one 
day the lot of a hare to present himself to be eaten. The 
hare was sent off by the united animals, but on the way 
the wise creature reflected: “ He is truly brave who does not 
become bewildered even in the time of calamity; so, now that 
Death stares me in the face, I will devise an expedient.” 

^ See the references given in Benfey, op. cit., vol. i, p. 179 ; <uid 

Hertel, cU., pt. i, p. 131, and pt. ii, pp. S4, 25. Variants of this tale 
have found their way into a number of collections of oral tales. See Rouse, 
TaUamg Thnuh, p. 130; Frere, Old Deccan Dap»t pp. 157-159; Pantulu, op. cU., 
p. 9. end lad. Ant., vol. xxvi, p. 27; Butterworth, Zigsag Joumepe m India, 
p. l6; Swynnerton, Romantic Tide* from the Paiyab . . ., p. 154; Ramaswaml 
Riyn, op. p. 82; O'Connor, Folk-Tale* from Tibet, p. 51; Parker, op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 385; Skeat, op. cit., p. 28; Steel and Temple, ** Folklore in the 
/fid. Ant., vol. zii, 1883, p. 177; and Dames, " Balochi Tales," Folk- 
Lore, vol. ill, p. 517. All the above have been duly chrdnicled by W. N. 
Brown, op. at., pp. 24-28.—N.H.P. 
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Thus reflecting, the hare presented himself before the 
lion late. And when he arrived after his time, the lion said 
to him: “ Hola! how is this that you have n^lected to 
arrive at my dinner hour, or what worse penalty than death 
can I inflict on you, scoundrel 7 ** When the lion said 
this, the hare bowed before him, and said: “ It is not my 
fault, your Highness; I have not been my own master 
to-day, for another lion detained me on the road, and only 
let me go after a long interval.’* When the lion heard tha^ 
he lashed his tail, and his eyes became red with anger, and 
he said : ** Who is that second lion ? Show him me.” The 
hare said: “ Let your Majesty come and see him.” The lion 
consented, and followed him. Thereupon the hare took him 
away to a distant well. ** Here he lives, behold him,” said 
the hare, and when thus addressed by the hare, the lion 
looked into the well, roaring all the while with anger. And 
seeing his own reflection in the clear water, and hearing the 
echo of his own roar, thinking that there was a rival lion 
there roaring louder than himself,^ he threw himself in a rage 
into the well, in order to kill him, and there the fool was 
drowned. And the hare, having himself escaped death by 
his wisdom, and having delivered all the animals from it, 
went and delighted them by telling his adventure. 


84. Story of tiie Bull condoned in Ihe Forest 

” So you see that wisdom is the supreme power, not 
strength, since by virtue of it even a hare killed a lion. So 
I will effect my object by wisdom.” 

When Damanaka said this, Karataka remained silent. 

Then Damanaka went and remained in the presence of 
the King Fingalaka, in a state of assumed depression. And 
when Fingalaka asked him the reason, he said to him in a 
confidential aside: ” 1 will tell you. King, for if one knows 
anything one ought not to conce^ it. And one should speak 

1 Dr Kern conjectures ahhigeojinam, but the Sanskrit College MS. reads 
nu^i'S, iatrStigaijUanuiti simham: **thinking that he was outroared there”; how¬ 
ever, the word simham muyt be changed if this reading is to be adopted. Thia 
is the thirtieth story in my copy of the dukatti^li. 
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too without being oommanded to do so, if one desires the 
welfare of cme*s master. So hear this rq>reseiitatioii of mine^ 
and do not suspect me. This bull Sanjivaka intends to kill 
you and gain possession of the kingdom, for in his position of 
minister he has come to the conclusion that you are timid; 
and longing to slay you, he is brandishing his two horns, his 
natural weapons, and he talks over the animals in the forest, 
encouraging them with speeches oi this kind: ‘ We will kill 
by some artifice this flesh-eating king of beasts, and thmi 
you can live in security under me, who am an eater of herbs 
only.’ So think about this bull; as long as he is alive there 
is no security for you.” 

When Damanaka said this, Pingalaka ans?rafed: ** What 
can that miserable herb-eating bull do against me? But 
how can I kill a creature that has sought my protection, and 
to whom 1 have promised immunity from injury 7 ” Whoa 
Damanaka heard this, he said : “ Do not speak Iso. When 
a king makes another equal to himself. Fortune does not 
proceed as favourably as before.' The tickle goddess, if she 
places her feet at the same time upon two exalted persons, 
cannot keep her footing long; she will certainly abandon 
one of the two. And a king who hates a good servant and 
honours a bad servant is to be avoided by the wise, as a 
wicked patient by physicians. Where there is a speaker and 
a hearer of that advice, which in the b^inning is disagree¬ 
able, but in the end is useful, there Fortune sets her foot. 
He who does not hear the advice of the good, but fistmB to 
the advice of the bad, in a short time falls into calamity, and 
is afOicted. So what is the meaning of this love of yours for 
the bull, O King ? And what does it matter that you gave 
him protection, or that he came as a suppliant, if he plots 
against your life ? Moreover, if this bull remains always 
about your person, you wiU have worms produced in you 
by his excretions. And th^ will enter your body, which is 
covered with the scars of wounds firom the tusks of infuriated 
elephants. Why should he not have chosen to kill you by 

' I prelw the nwling ivt of the Sanskrit C!ollegc MS., and would render: 
''Whom the king make his equal? Fortune does not proceed in that 
waj." Bnt D. has yatf as translated abore.— 
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daft? If a widced person is wise enough not to do an 
injury' himself, it will happen by association with him. 
Hear a story in proof of it. 

84e. The Louse and the Flea* 

In the bed of a certain king there long lived undis¬ 
covered a louse, that had crept in from somewhere or other, 
by name Mandavisarpini. And suddenly a flea, named 
Tittibha, entered that bed, wafted there by the wind from 
some place or other. And when Mandavisarpim saw him, she 
said : Why have you invaded my home ? Go elscwhde.” 
Tittibha answered: ** I wish to drink the blood of a king, 
a luxury which I hawe never tasted before, so permit me to 
dwell here.” Then, to please him, the louse said to him: 
“If this is the case, remain. But you must not bite the 
king, my friend, at unseasonable times; you must bite him 
gently when he is asleep.” When Ti^bha heard that, he 
consented, and remained. But at night he bit the king hard 
when he was in bed, and then the king rose up, exclaiming: 

I am bitten.” Then the wicked flea fled quickly, and the 
king's servants made a search in the bed, and finding the 
louse there, killed it. 

84. Story of the Bull abandoned in the Forest 

“ So Mandavisarpini perished by associating with Tittibha. 
Accordingly your association with Sanjivaka will not be for 
your advantage. If you do not believe in what I say, you 
will^soon yourself see him approach, brandishing his head, 
confiding in his homs, which are sharp as lances.” 

By these words the feeling^ of Pingalaka were changed 
tcwai^ the buU, and so Damanaka induced him to form in 
his heart the determination that the bull must be killed. 
And r ,mar*aka, having ascertained the state of the lion's 
feelings, ju^tmediptely went off of his own accord to Sanjivaka, 

- 1 1 read doaham for doAo with the Suukrit College MS. 

* See Benfej, ciT., vol. i, pp. ISS, 123, and rol. ii, p. 71; and Hertel, 
’Op.dLtpt. i, p^ 131,and pt. ii,ppu 99, 30; and cf. Paricer, op. at., voi. Ui, pi SO, 
'which closely follows the Tethu SimpBeior, i, 9*—^x.ii ~ 
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and sat in his presence with a deqicnident air. The buU 
said to him: ‘‘Friend, why are you in this state? Are 
you in good health ? ” The jackal answered: “ What can 
be healthy with a servant ? Who is pennanratly dear to a 
king? 1/^iat petitioner is not despised? Who is not sub¬ 
ject to time ? ” When the jadcal said this, the bull again 
said to him: “Why do you seem so despondent UMlay, 
my friend, tell me?” Then Damanaka said: “Listen; 1 
speak out of friendship. The lion Pingalaka has to-day 
become hostile to you. So unstable is his affecticm that, 
without r^ard for his friendship, he wishes to kiU you and 
eat you, and I see that his eviUy disposed oourtim have 
instigated hin^ to do it.” The simple-minded bull, suppos¬ 
ing, on account of the confidence he had previously reposed In 
the jackal, that this speech was true, and feeliqg despondent, 
said to him: “ Alas, a mean master, with mead retainers, 
though he be won ovot by faithful service, becomes estranged. 
In proof of it, hear this story. 


84f. The LUm, the 'Peadher, the Crow and the Jadud ■ 

There lived once in a certain forest a lion, named Madot- 
kata, and he had three followers, a panther, a crow and a 
jackal. That lion once saw a camel, that had escaped from 
a caravan, entering his wood, a creature he was not familiar 
with before, of ridiculous appearance. That king of beasts 
said in astonishment: “ What is this creature ? ” And the 
crow, who knew when it behoved him to speak,* said: “ It 
is a camel.” Then the limi, out of curiosity, had the camri 

> See Benfcj,iQB. eif., toL i, PPL SSO, SSl,eiid voL li, pu SO; Hertel, opi diL, 
pt. Vp lSS,aiidpt. ii, p. 37 djegr. 

* I adopted this tnuislatien of deSigma in deferenee to the opinion of a 
good native seholar, but might not the word mean aimplj "knowing eonntfies'*? 
The crow then would he a kind of feathered Uljmea. Cf. Waldan’a IBilonwir 
Manktm, p. 255. The feUe may remind aome readen of the following linea 
in Spenser’s Mather HMerda Tdki^ 

" He shorUj met the Tjgre and the Bora 
That with the simple Gsmell raged oora > 

In bitter words, sedring to take ofcasion 
Upon his fleshly eorpse to make invaskm.** 
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summoned, and giving him a promise of protection, he made 
him his courtier, and placed him about his peison. 

One day the lion was wounded in a fight with an elephant, 
and being out of health, made many fasts, though surrounded 
by those attendants who were in good health. Then the lion, 
being exhausted, roamed about in search of food, but not 
finding any, secretly asked all his courtiers, except the camel, 
what was to be done. They said to him: “ Your Highness, 
we must give advice which is seasonable in our present 
calamity. What friendship can you have with a camel, 
and why do you not eat him ? He is a grass-eating animal, 
and th^^fore meant ,to be devoured by us flesh-eaters. And 
why should not one he sacrificed to supply food to many ? 
If your Highness should object, on the ground that you can¬ 
not slay one to whom you have granted protection, we will 
contrive a plot by whi^ we shall induce the camel himself 
to offer you his own body.” 

» When they had said this, the crow, by the permission of 
the lion, after arranging the plot, went and said to that camel: 

This master of ours is overpowered with hunger, and says 
nothing to us, so we intend to make him well disposed to us 
by offering him our bodies, and you had better do the same, 
in order that he may be well disposed towards you.” When 
the crow said this to the camel, the simple-minded camel 
agreed to it, and came to tlic lion with the crow. Then the 
crow said : “ King, eat me, for 1 am my own master.” Then 
file lion said: “ What is the use of eating such a small 
creature as you ? ” Thereupon the jackal said : ** Eat me.” 
And the lion rejected him in the same way. Then the 
panther said: “ Eat me.” And yet the lion would not eat 
him. And at last the camel said : ** Blat me.” So the lion 
and the crow and his fellows entrapped him by these deceit¬ 
ful offers, and taking him at his word, killed him, divided 
him into portions, and ate him. 

84. Stoiy of the BuU abandoned in the Forest 

** In the same way some treacherous peison has instigated 
Fingalaka against me without cause. So now Destiny must 
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decide. For it is better to be the servant of a vultiire*king 
with swans for coiurtiers, than to serve a swan as king, if his 
courtiers be vultures, much less a king of a worse character, 
wi& such courtiers.” ^ 

^Vhen the dishonest Damanaka heard Sanjivaka say that, 
he repKed: “ Everything is accomplished by resolution. 
Listen, I will tell you a tale to prove this. 

84o. The Pair of TiUibhas * 

There lived a certain cock fiftibha on the shore of the sea 
with his hen. And the hen, being about to lay eggs, said to 
the cock: “ Come, let us go away from this place, for if 1 
lay eggs here, the sea may carry them off with its waves.” 
When the codk-bird heard this speech of the hen’s, he said to 
her: ” The sea cannot contend with me.” On hewing that, 
the hen said: “ Do not talk so; what comparison is there 
between you and the sea ? People must follow good advice, 
otherwise they will be ruined. 

84go. The Tortoise and the Two Swans* 

For there was in a certain lake a tortoise, named Kambu- 
griva, and he had two swans for friends, Vikata and Sankafa. 

* See Benfey, op. cii., vol. i, p. 2S1. 

' See Md., p. SS5 et teq.; A. Manwaring, ManUhi Proverbs, Oxford, 
1899, No. 897, p. 41; Hertel, op. cU., pt. i, pp. 138, 13S, and pt. ii, p. 40, and 

PtUlcaianira, Leipsig, 1914, p. 877. J’itfibka is nearly always translated 
aiis strandbird.”— n.m.p. 

* See Md., p. 839 ei seq. The original source is probably the Kachchhapa 
Jaiaka. See Rhys Davids’ Introduction to his Buddhist Birth Stories, p. viii. 
In Coelho's Coidos Populares PorU^uezes, p. 15, the heron, which is carrying 
the fox, persuades it to let go, in order that she may spit on her hand. [A 
similar incident appears on p. 170 of this volume.] Gosson in his Schoole of 
Abuse, Arber's Rbinints, p, 43, observes: ** Geese are foolish birds, yet, when 
they fly over Mount Taurus, they show great wisdom in their own defence, for 
they stop their pipes full of grav^ to avoid gaggling, and so by silence escape 
the eagles.” 

■ — Cf. Hertel, pp. eiL, pt. i, p. 138, and pt. ii, pp. 40, 41. In Dubois* 
Passteka-Tanira, p. 109, it is a fox who attracts the attention of the tortoise and 
so causes him to fidl. Two oral tales are founded on this versioa'~vix. Pieris, 
**SinhBlese Folklore," OrieiUaKst, voL i, p. 134; and Parker, pp. cit., vol. i, 
p. 884.—^N.ii.r. 
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Once on a time the lake was dried 7ip by drought, and they 
wanted to go to another lake; so the tortoise said to them: 
“Take me also to the lake you are desirous of going to.” 
When the two swans heard this, they said to their friend 
the tortoise: “ The lake to which we wish to go is a tre¬ 
mendous distance off; but, if you wish to go there too^ you 
must do what we tell you. You must take in your teeth a 
stick held by us, and while travelling through the air you 
must remain perfectly sUent, otherwise you will fall and be 
killed.” 

The tortoise agreed, and took the stick in his teeth, and 
the two swans flew up into the air, holding the two ends of 
it. And gradually the two swans, carrying the tortoise, drew 
near that lake, and were seen by some men living in a town 
below; and the thoughtless tortoise heard them making 
a chattering, while they were discussing with one another 
what the strange thing could be that the swans were carry¬ 
ing. So the tortoise asked the swans what the chattering 
below was about, and in doing so let go the stick from its 
mouth, and falling down to the earth, was there killed by 
the men. 


840. The Pair of Tittibhas 

“ Thus you see that a person who lets go conunon sense 
will be ruined, like the tortoise that let go the stick.” When 
the hen-bird said this, the cock-bird answered her: “ This is 
true, my dear; but hear this story also. 


84000 . The* Three Fish 

Of old time there were three flsh in a lake near a river, 
one was called An&gatavidhfitri, a second Pratyutpannamati, 
and the third Yadbhavishya,* and they were companions. 
» 

' I.e. "the provider for the future," "the fiih that poBBened piCBenee 

of mind," and " the fatalist who believ^ in kismei.'* - Cf. Hertel, op. aL, 

pt. i, p. ISS, and pt. ii, p. 41 et teq. Edgerton (PmehatoMtra Recongtniclied, 
vol. ii, p. 314) translates as "Forethought," "Ready-wit," and "Come-what- 
will.” See Pantulu, op. oil., p. 53, and Ind. Ant., vol. zxvi, p. S94.— h.m.p. 
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One day they heard some fishermen, who passed that way, 
saying to one another: “ Surely there must be fish in this 
lake.’* Thereupon the prudent Anfigatavidh&tri, fearing to 
be‘' killed by the fishermen, entered the current of the river 
and went to another place. But Fratyutpannamati remained 
where he was, without fear, saying to himself: I will take 
the expedient course if any danger should arise.” And 
Yadbhavishya remained there, saying to himself: “What 
must be, must be.” Then those fehermen came and threw 
a net into that lake. But the cunning Fratyutpannamati, 
the moment he felt himself hauled up in the net, made him¬ 
self rigid, and remained as if he were dead. The fishormen, 
who were killing the fish, did not kill him, thinking that he 
had died of himself, so he jumped into the current of the 
river, and went off somewhere el^, as fast as he could. But 
Yadbhavishya, like a foolish fish, bounded and wriggled in 
the net, so the fishermen laid hold of him and killed him. 


84g. The Pair of Tiffibhas 

“ So 1 too will adopt an expedient when the time arrives; 
I will not go away through fear of the sea.” Having said 
this to his wife, the fitfibha remained where he was, in his 
nest; and there the sea heard his boastful speec^ Now, 
after some days, the hen-bird laid eggs, and the sea carried 
off the eggs with his waves, out of curiosity, saying to him¬ 
self : “ I should like to know what this fx^ha will do to me.” 
And the hen-bird, weeping, said to her husband: “ Hie very 
calamity which I prophesied to you has come upcm us.” 

Then that resolute said to his wife: ** See what 

I will do to that wicked sea 1 ” So he called together all the 
birds, and mentioned the insult he had received, and went 
with them and called on the lord Garu^ for protection. 
And the birds said to him: “ Though ^ou art our pro¬ 
tector, we have been insulted by thd sea as if we were un¬ 
protected, in that it has carried away some of our eggs.” 
Then Garuda was angry, and appealed to Vidi^u, who dried 
up the sea with the weapon of fire, and made fit restore the 
eggs. 
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84. Story of the Btdl abandoned in the Forest 

** So you must be wise in calamity and npt let go resolu¬ 
tion. But now a battle with Pingalaka is at hand for you. 
When he shall erect his tail, and arise with his four fset 
together, then you may know that he is about to strike you. 
And you must have your head ready tossed up, and must 
gore him in the stomach, and lay your enemy low, with all his 
entrails tom out.’* 

After Damanaka had said this to the bull Sanjivaka, he 
went to Karataka, and told him that he had succeeded in 
setting the two at va,pance. 

Then Sanjivaka slowly approached Pingalaka, being de¬ 
sirous of finding out the mind of that king of beasts by his 
face and gestures. And he saw that the lion was prepared 
to fight, being evenly balanced on all four legs, and having 
erected his tail, and the lion saw that the bull had tossed 
up his head in fear. Then the lion sprang on the bull and 
struck him with his claws, the bull replied with his horns, 
and so their fight went on. And the virtuous Karataka, 
seeing it, said to Damanaka: “ Why have you brought 
calamity on our master to gain your own ends ? Wealth 
obtained by oppression of subjects, friendship obtained by 
deceit, and a lady-love gained by violence, will not remain long. 
But enough; whoever says much to a person who despises 
good advice, incurs thereby misfortune, as Suchimukha from 
the ape. 

a 


84n. The Monkeys, thf Firefly and the Bird ^ 

Once on a time there were some monkeys wandering in a 
troop in a wood. In the cold weather they saw a firefly and 

‘ S6e Benfey, cit., vol. i, pp. 269, 270. In the Greek version Symeon 
Seth substitutes for the firefly kiSov oTtA/Sovra, while in the Turkish version, 

in the Cabinet dee Fite, we read of " Un morceau de crystal qui brillaii.” -It 

would, however, be more correet not to translate **firefly" with Tawney, 
but "glow-worm" with Benfey, Hertel and Edgerton. There has always 
been a certain amount of confusion between "firefly" and "glow-worm,” 
owing ehiefly to the fact that both terms are used indiscriminately. Correctly 
speaking," firefly ” is the term popularly used for the American click-beetle 
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thought it was real fire. So they placed grass and leaves 
upon it, and tried to warm themselyes at it, and one of them 
fanned the firefly with his breath. A bird named Sflehi- 
mukha, when he saw it, said to him : ** This is not fire, this 
is a firefly; do not fatigue yourself.** Though the monkey 
heard that, he did not desist, and thereupon the bird came 
down from the tree, and earnestly dissuaded him, at which 
the ape was annoyed, and throwing a stone at Sflehimukha, 
crushed him .* 

84. Story of the BvU abandoned in the Forest 

“ So one ought not to admonish him who will not act 
on good advice. Why then should I speak ? You well 
know that you brought about this quarrel with a misehievous 
object, and that which is done with evil intentiohs cannot 
turn out weU. 


84i. Dharrndbuddhi and DushtabuddM* 

For instance, there were long ago in a certain village 
two brothers, the sons of a merchant, Dharmabuddhi and 
Dushtebuddhi by name. They left their father*s house and 
went to another country to get wealth, and with great difficulty 
acquired two thousand gold dinars. And with them they 
returned to their own city. And they buried those dinars at 

(^Ppvpkonu) and is entireljr confined to tropical America. It is interesting 
to note that American Indians of these latitudes sometimes keep " fireflies" 
in little cages for illumination at night. They are also used for personal 
adornment. The " glow-worm,” on the other hand, is the Ijtmpgfrit twctUuca, 
a wingless female beetle common throughout Europe and the East, some 
speeimens of which can fly; hence these have also been called fireflies.” 
—N.M.P. 

* See Crooke, up. at., vol. ii, p. 257.- -m.n.p. 

* See Benfcy, op. df., vol. i, p; 275 c/ neq., where differences in the various 
recensions are detailed. The stoty was aln found in Tibet by Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das, headmaster of the Bhutia school, OaijlHog.——C/*. Heitel, 
op. eU., pt. i, p. 134, and pt. ii, p. 51 ri seq .; Pantulo, op. at., p. 17, and 
lod. Ant., vol. aavi, p. 55 ; and K. N. Flecson, Loot Folklore of Farther India, 
pi 108. See also F. Edgerton, "Evil-Wit, No-Wit and Honest-Wit,” Janm. 
Amer. OrienL Soc., zl, 1920, pi 271.— 
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the foot of a tree, with the exception of one himdr^, which 
they divided between them in equal parts, and so th^ lived 
in their father’s house. 

But one day Dushtabuddhi went by himself and dug up 
of his own accord those dinars which were buried at the foot 
of the tree, for he was vicious and extravagant.^ And after 
one month only had passed, he said to Dhannabuddhi: 
“ Come, my elder brother, let us divide those dinars ; 1 have 
expenses.” When Dhannabuddhi heard that, he consented, 
and went and dug with him where he had deposited the 
dindrs. And when they did not find any dinars in the plaee 
where they had buried them, the treacherous Dushtabuddhi 
said to Dharmabuddhi: “ You have taken away the dinars^ 
so give me my half.” But Dharmabuddhi answered: “ 1 
have not taken them; you must have taken them.” So a 
quarrel arose, and Dushtabuddhi hit Dharmabuddhi on the 
head with a stone, and dragged him into the king’s court. 
There they both stated their case, and as the king’s officers 
could not decide it, they were proceeding to detain them both 
for the trial by ordesd. Then Dushtabuddhi said to the 
king’s officers : “ The tree at the foot of which these dindrs 
were placed will depose, as a witness, that they were taken 
away by this Dharmabuddhi.” And they were exceedingly 
astonished, but said: ** Well, we will ask it to-morrow.” 
Then they let both Dharmabuddhi and Dushtabuddhi go, 
after they had given bail, and they went separately to their 
house. 

But Dushtabuddhi told the whole matter to his fatiier, 
and secretly giving him the money, said: “ Hide in the 
trunk of the tree and be my witness.” His father consented, 
so he took him and plac^ him at night in the capacious 
trunk of the tree, and returned home. And in the morning 
those two brothers went with the king’s officers, and asked 
the tree who took' away those dindrs. And their father, who 
was hidden in the trunk of the tree, replied in a loud clear 
voice: ” Dharmabuddhi took away the dindrs.” When the 
king’s officers heard this surprising utterance, they said: 
** Surely Dushtabuddhi must have hidden someone in the 
* I read.with the Sanakrit College MS. [and D. teat] agmdvgm^ 
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trunk.” So th^ introduced smoke into the trunk of the 
tree, which fumigated the father of Dushtabuddhi so, that 
he fell out of the trunk on to the ground, and died. When 
the king’s officers saw this, they understood the whole 
mktter, and they compelled Dushtabuddhi to give up the 
dindrg to Dharmabuddhi. And so they cut off the hands 
and cut out the tongue* of Dushtabuddhi, and banished him, 
and they honoured Dharmabuddhi as a man who deserved 
his name.* 


84. Story of the BuU abandoned in the Forest 

r 

** So you see that a deed done with an unrighteous mind 
is sure to bring calamity, therefore one should do it with a 
righteous mind, as the crane did to the snake. 


84j. The Crane, the Snake and the Mungoose^ 

Once on a time a snake came and ate the nestlings of a 
certain crane as fast as they were bom. That grieved the 
crane. So, by the advice of a crab, he went and strewed 
pieees of fish from the dwelling of a mungoose as far as the 
hole of the snake, and the mungoose came out, and following 
up the pieces of fish, eating as it went on, was led to the hole 
of the snake, which it saw and entered, and killed him and 
his offspring. 


84. Story of the Bull abandoned in the Forest 

“So by a device one can succeed. Now hear another 
story. 

* A well-known punishment for thieves. See Bloomfield, " Art of 
Stealing,” Amer. Jourv. Phil., vol. xliv, p. 2v!7 .—.x.m.p. 

^ /.e. “ Virtuously-minded.” His brother’j name means "evil-minded.” 

* Benfey (o/i. at., vol. i, pp. 167-170) appears not to be aw’are that this 
story is in Somadeva. It corresponds to the sixth in bis first book, vol. ii, 

p. 57 cl seq. Cf. Phaedrus, i, 28; and Aristophanes, Aves, 652.-See also 

Heitel, op. cii., pt. i, p. 134, and pt. ii, p. 53; and Steele, JStakaya, 

p. 255.— N.H.P. 
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84k. The Mice that ate an Iren Balance' 

Once on a time there was a merchant’s son, who had 
spent all his father’s wealth, and had only an iron baknee 
left to him. Now the balance was made of a thousand paku 
of iron; and depositing it in the care of a eertain merchant, 
he went to another land. And when, on his return, he came 
to that merchant to demand back his balance, the merchant 
said to him : “ It has been eaten by mice.” He repeated: 
** It is quite true; the iron of which it was composed was 
particularly sweet, and so the mice ate it.” This he said with 
an outward show of sorrow, laughing in his heart. 

Then the merchant’s son asked him to give him some 
food, and he, being«in a good temper, consented to give him 
some. Then the merchant’s son went to bathe, taking with 
him the son of that merchaQt, who was a mere child, and 
whom he persuaded to come with him by giving him a dish 
of dmalakas. And after he had bathed, the wise merchant’s 
sem deposited that boy in the house of a friend, and returned 
alone to the house of that merchant. And the merchant 
said to him: “ Where is that son of mine ? ” He replied ; 
*'A kite swooped down from the air and carried him off.” 
The merchant in a rage said: “ You have concealed my son.” 
And so he took him into the king’s judgment^hall; and 
there tiie merchant’s son made the same statement. The 
ofiBcers of the court said: ” This is impossible; how could 
a kite cany off a boy ? ” But the merchant’s son answered: 

In a country where a large balance of iron was eaten by 
mice, a kite might carry off an elephant, much more a boy.” * 
Vi^en the officers heard that, thc^ asked about it, out of 
curiosity, and made the merchant restore the balance to the 
owner, and he, for Us part, restored the merchant’s child. 

^ See the note at the end of tliis chapter.— n.m.p. 

* The argument reminds one of Uiat in **Die kluge Banemtochter** 
(Grimm's ManAen, 9-t). The king adjudges a foal to the proprietor of some 
oxen because it was found with his beasts. The real owner fishes in the 
road with a net. The king demands an explanation. He says: "It is just 
as eaqr for me to catch fish on diy land as for two oxen to prod..ce a 
foal.” S e also " Das Miirchen vom sprechenden Bauehe," Kulen, Uiiier dem 
OBvembibmmt pp. 8S, 84. 
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84. Story of the BvU abandoned in the Forest 

“ Thusj you see, persons of eminent ability attain their 
ends by an artifice. But you, by your reckless impetuosity, 
have brought our master into danger.** 

When Damanaka heard this from Karataka, he laughed 
and said: ** Do not talk like this! What chance is there 
of a lion*s not being victorious in a fight with a bull ? There 
is a considerable difference between a lion, whose body is 
adorned with numerous scars of wounds from the tusks of 
infuriated elephants, and a tame ox, whose body has been 
pricked by the goad.** 

While the jackals were carrying on this discussion, the 
lion killed the bull Sanjivaka. When he was slam, Dama¬ 
naka recovered his position of minister without a rival, and 
remained for a long time about the person of the king of 
beasts in perfect happiness.* 


[H] Narav2,hanadatta much enjoyed hearing from his 
prime minister Gomukha this wonderful story, which was 
full of statecraft, and characterised by consummate ability. 

* For literaiy analogues see Sandhibheda Jdtaka, No. 349 (Cambridge 
edition, vol. iii, pp. 99): Schiefner and Ralston’s Tibetan TaUsf p. 395; 
•B. Jiilg, Mongolitche Marchen, p. 173; Bosk, Sagat from the Far East, p. 193; 
Chavannes, Cinq Contes et Apologues, ii, p. 4S5. For oral versions see Parker, 
ViUage Folk-Tales of Cei/ltm, vol. iii, p. 33; and W. W. Skeat, FoOt-Tsdes 
from an Eastern Forest, p. .30. For furtlier details see W. N. Brown, Joan. 
Amer. Orient. Soe., vol. xxxix, 1919, pp. 18, 19, to whom I am indebted for 
the above references and many of those in notes to other tales in Book I of 
the FaSchatantra. —n.m.p. 
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NOTE ON THE "IMPOSSIBILITIES” MOTIF 

The rtoiy of the iron-eeting mice corresponds to the twenty-first of the 
first book in Benf^s trmnalation, voL ii, p. ISO. For referenees to the various 
Paackaiamira versions see Benfey, op. cit., vol. i, p. 883. It is the first m* the 
ninth bmdc of La Fontaine's Fables, Le DepodUure Ii^idile. If Plutarch is to 
be believed, the improbability of the iron-eating mice story is not so very 
striking, for he tells ds, in his Life of MarceUus, that rats and mice gnawed 
the gold in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

-^The story is in all probability of Buddhistic origin, and first appears 

in Jstakm No. 818 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 127, 128). It is, therefore, 
the earliest literary example of the ** Impossibilities ” motif. The moUf has 
already occurred in Vol. Ill, p. 241, where I gave a few variants in a note on 
pp. 850, 851. 

In this note I shall ^rst give references to the present story in Indian 
fiethm, and then add a few further examples of the " Impossibilities ” motif. 

The**St(Hry of the Mice that ate an Iron Balance” occurs in all the 
PaKekaUmira versions (sec especially Hertel, op. cti., pt. i, p. 134; pt. ii, p. 5.5); 
in the Aila Saptaii SimpUcior (R. Schmidt, 1894, No. 39); end in the Katha 
as given in E. J. Rolnnson’s Tala and Poems of Smith India, p. 281. 

The story, with slight variations, appears in the following collections of 
folk-lore stories:— 

G. Jethabhai, Indian Foltlore, p. 30; Knowles, Dictionary of Kashmiri 
JV pse r ft f , p^ 199: Upreti, Ptoverhs and Foltlo^ ofKumaan and Garkwed, p. 403; 
(FGormor, Folk-Tala from Tibei, p 23; and Steele, Kusa Jaiakaya, p. 250. 

These are all described by W. N. Brown, op. dt., pp. 41-43. 

The last two examples quoted differ considerably from the story in our 
text. In O'Connor's tale a man leaves a bag of gold-dust in the care of a 
lUertd, who changes it for sand and tells his friend on his return home that 
the gold has turned into sand by itself. Somewhat later the dishonest friend 
sets out on a journey himself, and entrusts his son to the other man. The 
latter procures a monkey and teaches it to say: " Worthy father, I am turned 
intq this.” The fisther returns, and on asking for his son is given the monkey, 
with the information that during his absence bis son has changed into this. 
'The monkey verifies this claim by continually exclaiming: " Worthy fisther, 

I am turned into this.” Matters are then satisfactorily arranged. 

In Steele's Sinhalese stoiy a gold pumpkin is alleged to have turned into 
brass during the owner’s absence. Tne counter-trick with the monkey is 
employed with successful results, although it is not taught to say anything. 
(Cf. Godnetilleke's tale in the Orientalist, vol. i, p. 256 ei seq., as quoted by 
Bloomfield, Amur. Joan. PhU,, vol. xliv, 1923, pp. 113,114.) 

Brown gives the following very useful bibliography of the " Impossibilities ” 
msdifi — 

Makasmdka jAtiska$ No. 546, test IS (Cambridge edition, vol. vi, p l67); 
Sehiefner and Ralston, Trhetan Tala, p 140; Hertel, Da PdScatantra, p. 145; 
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Parker, VUlege Folk-Ttdet of Ceylon, vol. i, p. 288, and vol. ii, p. 8; Knowlea, 
Folk-Take of Kaekmrf p. 407; Knowles, Dudionary of Ka^miri PrvMr&t, 
p. 31; Swynnerton, Romantic Take from the Paayab wth Indian N^kte’ Entertam- 
rnegdj pp. 78,311,463; Hahn, BUcke m die GaeteeweU der heidniecken Kokf story 
17; ^use. Talking Thrneht pp. 21, 199 ; Ranaswaml Rajn, Indian FeAke, 
p. 45; Bompas, Folk-Lore of the Santal Parganae, p. 49; D’Penha in Ind. Ant.^ 
vol. xxiii, p. 136; Haughton, Sport and Folk-Lore in ike HmSk^a, p. 294; 
Upreti, Proverbe and Folklore of Kumaun and Garhwal, p. 169. For further 
literary references see Hertel, Tanii^hyS^a, Einleitung, p. 134. 

Sir George Grierson sends me the following story from Meerut. It is 
taken from the lAnguietic Survey of India, vol. ix, i, p. 230: 

*'One day the Emperor Akbar told Birbal to bring him some bullock’s 
milk; ‘ Otherwise,’ said he, * I shall have you flayed alive.’ [The procedure 
of this op.:ration is to put the sufferer into an oil-press and squeese him out 
of his skin. Hence BTrbal's reference to it later on. Birbal, as court-jester, 
should have made some witty retort, and thus got out of the difficulty. His 
ready tongue failed him on this occasion.] Filled with anxiety as to ho.w he 
was to comply with this order, Birbal went home and lay down on his bed. 
His daughter wondered at his condition, and asked him what wat the matter. 

* Nothing,’ said he. She persisted in inquiring the secret cause of his evident 
trouble, and at length he said to her, ‘ The Emperor has ordered me to bring 
him some bullock’s -milk, ** Or else,” says he, I'll have you squeezed in an 
oil-press.” I had no reply to make, and I have come home after having 
accepted the task.’ Said she, 'Father, this is a matter of very slight im¬ 
portance. Don’t worry about it.’ So Birbal got up and went about his daily 
business. 

" Well, early next morning, what did this girl do but dress herself up 
in all her ornaments and fine apparel, and carry a lot of soiled clothes down 
to the bank of the Jamna, where it flowed below the Emperor’s fort. The 
Emperor was taking a walk on the battlements and saw Birbal’s daughter 
washing clothes in the river. ' My girl,' said he,' why have you come out 
to wash clothes so early in the moniing?’ 'Your Majesty,' she replied, 

' because my father was brought to bed of a son this morning.' This made 
the Emperor angry, and he cried,' You impudent girl; well, upon my word, 
who ever heard of men having babies?’ She answered, 'Well, upon my 
word, your Majesty, who ever heard of bullocks giving milk ?' The Emperor 
had DO reply to make to this retort, so he simply told her to tell her father 
to come to court the first thing the next morning. 

" Early next morning Birbal appeared in court, and the Emperor asked 
him if he had brought the bullock’s milk. He replied, ‘ Your Majesty, peace 
be upon you, I sent it yesterday by my daughter’s hand.’ The Emperor had 
no reply to make to this.” 

The motif travelled westwards and is found several times in the Nighie. 
See, for instance. Burton, Supp., vol. iii (i.e. Supp., vol. iv, in the seventeen- 
volume editions), where the king is served with a cucumber containing pearls. 
He expresses astonishment at such a thing and refuses tn believe in its genuine¬ 
ness. Whereupon, referring to a previous miscarriage of the king’s justice, 
VOL. V. 1 
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the answer is given: "How much stranger then is it that thou wast not 
astonished to hear that the Queen, thy Consort, had, contrary to the laws of 
Allah's ordinance, given birth to such animals as dog, cat, and musk-rat." 

Again, in the "Story of the Khasi and the Bhang-Eater” (Burton, Snpp., 
v(d. V, pp. 240, 241), we find an incident closely akin to that in the Bihari 
tale already quoted in Vol. HI, p. 3.00. Two men are brought before the 
Wasir, both claiming ownership of a certain colt. One of the men asserts 
it is the produce of his cow. The rightful owner brings a she-mouse before 
the Wazir and calls for a sack which he fills with earth, and then orders some 
men to load the sack upon the mouse. Whereupon they cry out: "O our 
lord, 'tis impossible that a mouse carry a sack full of earth.” " How then," 
answers the other, "can a cow bear a colt.^ And when a mouse shall be 
able to bear a sack, then shall a cow bear a colt,” 

For a rather different use of the motif see \'ighls (Burton, Supp., vol. i, 
pp.'2S4, 225). See al^o Chauvin, op. cit., ii, p. 92, vi, p. 63, and vii, p. 99> 
In his Popular Tales and Fictions, vol. ii, p. 59n^, W, A. Clouston cites an 
interesting parallel to the tale in our text from Crane's Italian Popular Tales. 

1 might note in passing that there is a saying both in Greek and Latin, 
"Where mice nibble irnii,” apparently referring to the land of nowhere. 
(See Folk-Lore, vol. xviii, 1907, p. 21.) 

In Europe the " Impossibilities ” moti f has long been familiar to us 
from Grimm's " Die kliige Bauerntochter," No PK which appears in Margaret 
Hunt's edition (vol. ii, p. 39 el setf.) as “The Peasant's Wise Daughter.” As 
seen from Tawney's note on page 62 n*, the story closely resembles the one 
quoted above about the sack and the mouse, except that the man begins 
casting his net on dry land. For an exhaustive treatment of this story and 
numerous references, see Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 370 et seq. —n.u.p. 



CHAPTER LXI 


T hen * the minister Gomukha again said to Naravft- 
w hanadatta, in order to solace him while pining 
for Saktiya^as : ** Prince, you have heard a tale of a 
wise person; now hear a tale about a fool. 


85. Story of the Foolish Merchant who made Aloes-Wood into 

Charcoal * 

A certain rich merchant had a blockhead of a son. He,- 
once on a time, went to the island of KatJiha to trade, and 
among his wares there was a great quantity pf fragrant 
aloes-wood. And after he had sold the rest of his wares, he 
could not find anyone to take the aloes-wood off bis hands, 
for the people who live there are not acquainted with that 
article of commerce. Then, seeing people buying charcoal 
from the woodman, the fool burnt his stock of aloes-wood 
and reduced it to charcoal. Then he sold it for the price 
which charcoal usually fetched, and returning home, boasted 
of his devemess, and became a laughing-stock to everybody. 


[M] “ I have told you of the man who burnt aloes-wood; 
now hear the tale of the cultivator of sesame. 

86. Story of the Man uho sowed Roasted Seed* 

There was a certain villager who was a cultivator, and 
very nearly an idiot. He one day roasted some sesame 

1 Here Somadeya inserts twelve "noodle” stories. We do not begin 
Book II of the PaSchaianlra till page 73 .—n.ilp. 

* This is No. 84 in Stanislas Julien’s translation of the AvadSmoM. 

* This is No. 67 in Stanislas Jolien’s translation of tlu^ AvadSna*. It is 
found in Coelho's Qmiot Pofularei Portugiteset, p. DS. So Ino persuaded tihe 

67 - 
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seeds, and finding them nice to eat, he sowed a large number 
of roasted seeds, hoping that similar ones would come up. 
When they did not come up, on account of their having been 
roasted, he found that he had lost his substance, and people 
laughed at him. 


[M] “ I have spoken of the sesame-cultivator; now hear 
about the man who threw fire into water. 


87. Story of the Fool who mixed Fire and Water ' 

There was a silly man, who, one night, having to perform 
a sacrifice next day, thus reflected: I require water and 
fire, for bathing, burning incense, and other purposes; so I 
will put them together, that 1 may quickly obtain them 
when I want them.” Thus reflecting, he threw fire into 
the pitcher of water, and then went to bed. And in the 
morning, when he came to look, the fire wiis extinct, and the 
water was spoiled. And when he saw the water blackened 
with charcoal, his face was blackened also, and the faces of 
the amused people were wreathed in smiles. 


[M] “ You have heard the story of the man who was 
famous on account of the pitcher of fire; now hear the story 
of the nose-engrafter. 


88. Story of the Man who tried to improve his Wife^s 

Nose 

There lived in some place or other a foolish man of be¬ 
wildered intellect. He, seeing that his wife was flat-nosed, 

women of the country to roast the wheat before it was sown (Preller, 
Criechische Mjffftologie, vol. ii, p. SIS), lo this Ovid refers, Fasti, ii, 628, 

and iii, 853-854. -^See also Clouston, Book of Soodles, p. 120 .—n.m.p. 

* This is No. 70 in Stanislas Julien's translation of the AuadSnas. 
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and that his spiritual instructs was high-nosed,* cut off the 
nose of the latter when he was asleep; and then he went and 
cut off his wife’s nose, and stuck the nose of his spiritual 
instructor on her face, but it would not grow there. Thus he 
deprived both his wife and his spiritual guide of their noses. 


[M] ** Now hear the story of the herdsman who lived in 
a forest.” 


89. Story of Ike Foolish Herdsman 

There lived in a forest a rich but silly herdsman. Many 
rogues conspired together and made friends with him. 
They said to him : “ We have asked the daughter of a rich 
inhabitant of the town in marriage for you, and her father 
has promised to give her.” When he heard that, he was 
pleased, and gave them wealth, and after a few da 3 rs they 
came again and said: “ Your marriage has taken place.” 
He was very much pleased at that, and gave them abundance 
of wealth. And after some more days they said to him: 
”A son has been bom to you.” He was in ecstasies at 
that, and he gave them sdl his wealth, like the fool that he 
was, and the next day he began to lament, saying: “ I am 
longing to see my son.” And when the herdsman began 
to cry, he incurred the ridicule of the people on account of 
his having been cheated by the rogues, as if he had acquired 
the stupidity of cattle from having so much to do with them. 


[M] “You have heard of the herdsman; 
stoi^ of the omament-lianger. 


now hear the 
»' 


90. Story of the Fool and the Omamenlts * 


A certain villager, while digging up the ground* found a 
qslendid set of ornaments, which thieves had taken from the 

* Cf. Shakespesre and Fletdiei's The T\So NoUe Kmment Act IV, 

ae. S, line 110: . 

"Hit note atandt hi|^, a chttacter of honoar." 

* This it Na 57 in Stanitlaa Jnlien't tranalation of the AmdSmu. 
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palace and placed there. He immediately took them and 
decorated his wife with them: he put the girdle on her 
head, and the necklace round her waist, and the anklets on 
her wrists, and the bracelets on her ears. 

When the people heard of it, they laughed, and bruited 
it about. So the king came to hear of it, and took away 
from the villager the ornaments, which belonged to himself, 
but let the villager go imharmed, because he was as stupid 
as an animal. 


[M] “ I have told you. Prince, of the ornament-finder; 
now hear the story of the cotton-grower. 

91. Story of the Fool and the Cotton^ 

A certain blockhead went to the market to sell cotton, 
but no one would buy it from him on the ground that it 
was not properly cleaned. In the meanwhile he saw in the 
bazaar a goldsmith selling gold, which he had purified by 
heating it^ and he saw it taken by a customer. When the 
stupid creature saw that, he threw the cotton into the fire in 
order to purify it,. and when it was burnt up, the people 
laughed at him. 


[M] “ You have heard. Prince, this story of the cotton- 
grower ; now hear the story of the men who cut down the 
palm-trees. 


92. Story of (he Foolish Villagers who cut down the Pahn-Trees 

Some foolish villagers were summoned by the king’s 
officers, and set to work to gather some dates in accordance 
with an order from the king’s court.* They, perceiving that 

^ This is No. 71 in the AradSMs. 

* The MS. in the Sanskrit College reads r&fokulSditk^haijurOMyanam. 
This is No. 45 in the AvadSnaa. 
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it was very easy to gather the dates of one date-palm that had 
tumbled down of itself, cut down all the date-palms in their 
village. And after they had laid them low, they gathered 
from them their whole crop of dates, and then they raised 
them up and planted them again, but they did not succeed 
in making them grow. And then, when they brought the 
dates, they were not rewarded, but on the contrary punished 
with a fine by the king, who had heard of the cutting down 
of the trees.' 


[M] “ I have told you this joke about the dates; now 1 
am going to tell you about the looking for treasure. 

98. Story of the Treasure-Fvnder who woe blinded 

A certain king took to himself a treasure-finder. And 
the wicked minister of that king had both eyes of the man, 
who was able to find the places where treasure was deposited, 
ton out, in order that he might not run away anywhere. 
The consequence was that, being blind, he was incapacitated 
froip seeing the indications of treasure in the earth, whether 
he away or remained; and people, seeing that,* laughed 
at the silly minister. 


[H] “ You have heard of the searching for treasure; 
now hear about the eating of salt. 

94. Story of the Fool a/nd the Salt 

There was, once on a time, an impenetrably stupid man 
living in a village.' He was once taken home by a friend 

' The reading of the Sanskrit College MS. is SdrUOitoparauiie [D. 
dthUSnpofena te], fant probablj the reading is SdfUe no, pane^a it : ** thej were 
not honoured, but on the oontraij punished with a fine." 

* I think tad should be tarn. The story is No. 58 ia,the Avalihuu. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads gahuuraff'emavSii, but below m gakuara^ 
This atory is No. SB in the Aoadimat. 
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who lived in the city, and was regaled on curry and other 
food, made savoury by salt. And that blockhead asked: 

What makes this food so savoury ? ” His fnend told him 
that its relish was principally due to salt. He came to the 
conclusion that salt was the proper thing to eat, so he took 
a handful of crushed salt and threw it into his mouth, and 
ate it; the powdered salt whitened the lips and beard of 
the foolish fellow, and so the people laughed at him till his 
face became white also. 


[*] “ You have heard. Prince, the story of the devourer 
of salt; now hear the story of the man who had a milch-cow. 

95. Story of the Foal and his Milch-Cow ' 

There was once on a time a certain foolish villager, and 
he had one cow. And that cow gave him every day a 
hundred palas of milk. And once on a time it happened 
that a feast was approaching. So he thought: I will 

take all the cow*s milk at once on the feast-day, and so get 
very much.” Accordingly the fool did not milk his cow for 
a whole month. And when the feast came, and he did begin 
to milk it, he found its milk had failed, but to the people 
this was an unfailing source of amusement. 


. [■] “ You have heard of the fool who had a milch-cow; 
now hear the story of these other two fools. 

a 

96. Story of the Foolish Bald Man and the Fool who pelted 

him 

There was a certain bald man with a head like a copper 
pot. Once on a time a young man, who, being hungry, had 
gathered wood-apples, as he was coming along his path, 
saw him sitting at the foot of a tree. In fun he hit him on 
the head with a wood-apple; the bald man took it patiently 

^ This stoiy is No. 98 in the Avadanat, 
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and said nothing to him. Then he hit his head with all th^ 
rest of the wood-apples that he had» throwing them at him 
one after another, and the bald man remained silent, even 
though the blood flowed. So the foolish young fellow had 
to go home hungry without his wood-apples, which he had 
broken to pieces in his useless and childish pastime of pelting 
the bald man; and the foolish bald man went home with 
his head streaming with blood, saying to himself: ** Why 
should I not submit to being pelted with such delicious 
wood-apples ? *’ And everybody there laughed when they 
saw him with his head covered with blood, looking like the 
diadem with which he had been crowned king of fools. 


m 

[M] “ Thus you see, Prince, that foolish persons become 
the objects of ridicule in the world, and do not succeed in 
their objects; but wise persons arc honoured.” 

When Naravahanadatta had heard from Gomukha these 
elegant and amusing anecdotes, he rose up and performed 
his day’s duties. And when night came on, the prince was 
anxious to hear some more stories, and at his request 
Gomukha told this story about wise creatures: 

97. Story of the Crow and the King of the Pigeons, the Tortoise 

and the Deer ^ 

There was in a certain forest region a great Salmali tree, 
and in it there lived a crow, named Laghupfitin, who had 

Benfey shows that this introduction is probably of Buddhistic origin. 
He quotes from Upham's Sacred and Hittorictd Bookt of Ceylon a story about 
some snipe, which escape in the same way, but owing to disunion are 
afterwards caught again. C/I also Matdibhilralaf V (ii, 180), verse 8455 et $eq .; 
also Baldo, Fab. x, in Eddldstand du M^ril, Po^nei In^dilet, pp. 889, S30; 

La Fontaine, xii, 15. (Benfey, vol. i, p. S04 el teq.) - Cf. Hertel, cip. cH., 

pt. i, p. 135; pt. ii, p. 59 tq- This frame-story and its three sub-stories 
correspond to Book II of the PaKchalaatra. Though considerably abbrevi- 
eted, with the exception of the ** Deer’s Giptivity,” no important parts of Che 
stories are omitted, as Somadeva excludes only features whi£h are not essential 
to the plot, and which in many cases prove rather tedious—such as the verses 
on moralising and proverbial stansas, etc.— i(.m.p. 
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made his dwelling there. One day, as he was in his nest, 
he saw below the tree a terrible-looking man arrive with a 
stick, net in hand. And while the crow looked down from 
the tree, he saw that the man spread out the net on the 
ground, and strewed there some rice, and then hid himself. 

In the meanwhile the king of the pigeons, named Chitra- 
griva, as he was roaming through the air, attended by hundreds 
of pigeons, came there, and seeing the grains of rice scattered 
on the ground, he alighted on the net out of desire for food, 
and got caught in the meshes with all his attendants. When 
Chitragifva saw that, he said to all his followers: “ Take 
the net in your beaks, and fly up into the air as fast as 
you can.’* AU the J!:errified pigeons said : “ So be it.” And 
taking the net, they flew up swiftly and began to travel 
through the air. The fowler too rose up, and with eye fixed 
upwards, returned despondent. 

Then Chitragriva, being relieved from his fear, said to 
his followers: “ Let us quickly go to my friend the mouse 
Hiranya; he will gnaw these meshes asunder and set us at 
liberty.” With these words he went on with those pigeons, 
who were dragging the net along with them, and descended 
from the air at the entrance of a mouse’s hole. And there 
the king of the pigeons called the mouse, saying: ** Hiranya, 
come out; I, Chitragriva, have arrived.” 

And when the mouse heard through the entrance, and 
saw that his friend had come, he came out from that hole 
with a hundred openings. The mouse went up to him, 
and when he had heard what had taken place, proceeded 
with the utmost eagerness to gnaw asunder the meshes that 
kept the pigeon king and his retinue prisoners. And when 
he had gnawed the meshes hsunder, Chitragriva took leave 
of him with kind words, and flew up into the air with his 
companions. 

And when the crow, who had followed the pigeons, saw 
that, he came to the entrance of the hole, and said to the 
mouse, who had re-entered it: ” I am Laghupatin, a crow; 
seeing that you tender your friends dearly, I choose you 
for my friend, as you are a creature capable of delivering 
from such calamities.” When the mouse saw that crow from 
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the inside of his hole, he said: “ Depart! What friendship 
can there be between the eater and his prey ? *’ Then the 
crow said : “ God forbid 1 If I were to eat you, my hunger 
might be satisfied for a moment, but if I make you my 
ftiend my life will be always preserved by you.” I^en the 
crow had said this, and more, and had taken an oath, and 
so inspired confidence in the mouse, the mouse came out, 
and the crow made friends with him. The mouse brought 
out pieces of flesh, and grains of rice, and there they both 
remained eating together in great happiness. 

And one day the crow said to his friend the mouse: 
“At a considerable distance &om this place there is a river 
in the middle of a forest, and in it there lives a tortoise 
named Mantharaka, who is a friend of mine; for his sake 
I will go to that place where flesh and other food is easily 
obtained; it is difficult for me to obtain sustenance here, 
and I am in continual dread of the fowler.” When the 
crow said this to him, the mouse answered: “ Then we will 
live together; take me there also, for I too have an annoyance 
here, and when we get there I will explain the whole matter 
to you.” 

When Hiranya said this, Laghup3.tin took him in his 
beak, and flew to the bank of that forest stream. And 
there he found his friend, the tortoise Mantharaka, who 
welcomed him, and he and the mouse sat with him. And 
after they had conversed a little, that crow told the tortoise 
the cause of his coming, together with the circumstances of 
his having made friends with Hiranya. Then the tortobe 
adopted the mouse as his friend on an equal footing with 
the crow, and asked the cause of the annoyance which drove 
him from hb native place. Then Hiranya gave this account 
of hb experiences in the hearing of the crow and the tortobe: 

97a. The Mouse and the Hermit ' 

1 lived in a great hole near the city, and one night I stole 
a necklace from the palace, and laid it up in my hole. And 

^ See Benfey, op. eif., to^ i, p. Sl6; and Heitel, pt. i, p. 135; 

pt ii, pp. 70, 71. —^N.M.p. 
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by looking at that necklace 1 acquired strength,' and a 
number of mice attached themselves to me, as being able 
to steal food for them. In the meanwhile a hermit had 
made a cell near my hole, and he lived on a large stdf^ of 
food, which he had obtained by begging. Every evening 
he used to put the food which remained over, after he had 
eaten, in his beggar's porringer on an inaccessible peg, mean¬ 
ing to eat it next day.* And, every night, when he was asleejf, 
I entered by a hole, and jumping up, carried it off. 

Once on a time another hermit, a friend of his, came 
there, and after eating, conversed with him during the night. 
And I was at that time attempting to carry off the food, so 
the first hermit, who was listening, made the pot resound 
frequently by striking it with a piece of split cane. And 
the hermit who was his guest said : Why do you interrupt 
our conversation to do this ? " Whereupon the hermit to 
whom the cell belonged answered him: “ 1 have got an 
enemy here in the form of this mouse, who is always jumping 
up and carrying off this food of mine, though it is high up. 
I am trying to frighten him by moving the pot of food with 
a piece of cane.” When he said this, the other hermit said 
to him ; “ In truth this covetousness is the bane of creatures. 
Hear a story illustrative of this. 


97aa. The Brahman's Wife and the Sesame-Seeds* 

Once on a time, as 1 was wandering from one sacred 
bathing-place to another, I reached a town, and there 1 
entered the house of a certain Brahman to stay. And while 
1 was there the Brahman said* to his wife: “ Cook to-day, 
as it is the change of the moon, a dish composed of 
sesame and rice, for the Brahmans.” She answered him: 
“ How can a pauper like you afford this ? ” Then the 
Brahman said to her; ** My dear, though we should hoard, 

^ For jala we must read jBia [at in D.]. Cf. for the power given 1^ a 
treasure the eighteenth chapter of this work; tee also Benfey, vol. i, p. 390. 

* The StAnskrit College MS. has uUamijfa: "having hung it upon a peg." 

' See Benfey, op. cii., vol. i, p. SIS; and Hertel, qt. cit., pt. i, p..l35; 
pt. ii, pp. 71, 72.—w.n.p. 
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we should not direct our thoughts to excessive hoarding. 
Hear this tale. 


97aaa. The Greedy Jackal * 

In a certain forest a hunter, after he had been hunting, 
fixed an arrow in a self-acting bow,* and after placing flesh 
9 n it, pursued a wild boar. He pierced the wild boar with 
a dart, but was mortally wounded by his tusks, and died; 
and a jackal beheld all this from a distance. So he came, 
but though he was hungry he would not eat any of the 
abund'mt flesh of the hunter and the boar, wishing to hoard 
it up. But he went first to eat what had been placed on the 
bow, and that moment the arrow fixed in it flew up, and 
pierced him so that he died. 

• 

97aa. The Brahman's Wife and the Sesame-Seeds 

“ So you must not indulge in excessive hoarding.” When 
the Brahman said this, his wife consented, and placed some 
sesame-seeds in the sun. And while she went into the house, 
a dog tasted them and defiled them, so nobody would buy 
that dish of sesame-seeds and rice.* 

97a. The Mouse and the Hermit 

“ So, you see, covetousness does not give pleasure; it 
only causes annoyance to those who cherish it.” When the 
hermit, who was a visitor, had said this, he went on to say: 
“ If you have a spade, give it me, in order that I may take 
steps to put a stop to this annoyance caused by the mouse.” 

Thereupon the hermit to whom the cell belonged gave 
the visitor a spade, and I, who saw it all from my place of 
concealment, entered my hole. Then the cunning hermit, 
who had come to visit the other, discovering the hole by 
which 1 entered, began to dig. And while I retired further 

^ See Benfey, op. cU., vol. i, pp. 319, 3S0; and Hertel, op. cit., pt. i, 
p. 135; pt. i, p. 72 et teq. Cf. also Sagas from the Far East, p. 189 .—n.m.p. 

* Perhaps we should read stroke. -But the D. text relds sSyakah. —n.h.p. 

* The point of the story is lost. See Edgerton, op. cU., voL ii, p. 341.— 
N.ap. 
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and further in, he went on digging, until at last he reached 
the necklace and the rest of my stores. And he said to the 
hermit who resided there, in my hearing: “ It was by the 
power of this necklace that the mouse had such strength.” 
So they took a\.ay all my wealth and placed the necklace on 
their necks, and then the master of the cell and the visitor 
went to sleep with light hearts. But when they were asleep 
I came again to steal, and the resident hermit woke up and 
hit me with a stick on the head. That wounded me, but, 
as it chanced, did not kill me, and I returned to my hole. 
But after that I had never strength to make the bound 
necessary for stealing the food. For wealth is youth to 
creatures, and the want of it produces old age; owing to 
the want of it, spirit, might, beauty and enterprise fail. 
So all my retinue of mice, seeing that 1 had become intent 
on feeding myself only, left me. Servants leave a master who 
does not support them, bees a tree without flowers, swans 
a tank without water, in spite of long association. 

97 . Stor^ of the Crow and the King of the Pigeons^ the Tortoise 

and the Deer 

” So I have long been in a state of despondency, but 
now, having obtained this Laghupatin for a friend, I have 
come here to visit you, noble tortoise.” 

When Hiranya had said this, the tortoise Mantharaka 
answered: “ This is a home to you ; so do not be despondent, 
my friend. To a virtuous man no country is foreign; a man 
who is content cannot be unhappy; for the man of endurance 
calamity does not exist; there is nothing impossible to the 
enterprising.” 

While the tortoise was saying this, a deer, named Chit- 
r&nga, came to that wood from a great distance, having been 
terrified by the hunters. When they saw him, and observed* 
that no hunter was pursuing him, the tortoise and his com¬ 
panions made frie^nds with him, and he recovered his strength 
and spirits. And those four, the crow, the tortoise, the 
mouse and the deer, long lived there happily as friends, 
engaged in reciprocal courtesies. 
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One day Chitr&nga was behind time, and Laghup&tin 
flew to the top of a tree to look for him, and surveyed the 
whole wood. And he saw Chitranga on the bank of the river, 
entangled in the fatal noose, ^ and then he came down and told 
this to the mouse and the tortoise. Then they deliberated 
together, and Laghupatin took up the mouse in his beak, 
and carried him to Chitr&nga. And the mouse Hiranya com¬ 
forted the deer, who was distressed at being caught, and in a 
moment set him at liberty by gnawing his bonds asunder.’ 

In the meanwhile the tortoise Mantharaka, who was 
devoted to his friends, came up the bjank near them, having 
travelled along the bed of the river. At that very moment 
the hunter who had set the noose arrived from somewhere or 
other, and when the deer and others escaped, caught and 
made prize of the tortoise. And he put it in a n£t, and went 
off, grieved at having lost the deer. In the meanwhile the 
friends saw what had taken place, and by the advice of the 
far-seeing mouse the deer went a considerable distance ofl, 
and fell down as if he were dead.’ And the crow stood upon 
his head, and pretended to peck his eyes. When the hunter 
saw that, he imagined that he had captured the deer, as it 

^ I'he D. text reads tUapaga instead of kiUapasaf which is expressive of the 
kind of trap used, some pin or wedge being employed. See Speyer, op. cit., 

p. 126. —N.M p. 

‘ As he does the lion in Babrius, 107.-At this point several of the 

PoMchaianira versions insert the *' Story of the Deer's Former Captivity." I 
have given it in full in Appendix I, p. 227 ef seq. — n.m.p. 

’ Benfey compares J. Grimm, RmJiarl Fuchs, cclxxxiv; Renart, hr. 25; 
Grimm, Kinder- und Mausmdrchen, 58 (iii, 100); Keller, Romans des Sejd Sages, 
clii; ditto, Dyocleiiantu, Einicitung, p. 48; Conde Lucanor, xliii. (Benfey, 
vol. i, p. 332 et *eq.) See also La Fontaine’s Fables, xii, 15. This is, perhaps, 
the story which C^neral Cunningham found represented on a bas-relief of the 
Bharhat StOpa. (See General Cunningham’s ^upa of Bharhui, p. 67.) The 
origin of the story is no doubt the Birth-story of The Cunning Deer," Rhys 
Davids' translation of the JSiakas, pp. 221-223. The Kuruhga-Miga Jdtaka 
(No. 206 in Cambridge, vol. ii, p. IO6) is a still better parallel. In this the 
tortoise gnaws through the bonds, the crane («a/apofto) smites the hunter on 
the mouUi as he is leaving his house; he twice returns to it on account of the 
evil omen; and when the tortoise is put in a bag, the dter leads the hunter 
Car into the forest, returns with the speed of the wind, upsets the bag, and 

tears it open.-For analogues of the tale in Grimm, see Bolte, op. cit., 

voL i| p. 515 d teq. — ^n.m.p. 
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was dead, and he began to make for it, after putting down the 
tortoise on the bank of the river. When the mouse saw him 
making towards the deer, he came up, and gnawed a hole 
in the net which held the tortoise, so the tortoise was set at 
liberty, and he plunged into the river. And when the deer saw 
the hunter coming near, without the tortoise, he got up and 
ran off, and the crow, for his part, flew up a tree. Then the 
hunter came back, and finding that the tortoise had escaped 
by the net’s having been gnawed asunder, he returned home, 
lamenting that the tortoise had fled and could not be recovered. 

Then the four friends came together again in high spirits, 
and the gratified deer addressed the three others as follows: 
“ I am fortunate in having obtained you for friends, for you 
have to-day delivered me from death at the risk of your lives.” 
In such words the deer praised the crow and the tortoise and 
the mouse, and they all lived together delighting in their 
mutual friendship.* 


[M] “ Thus, you see, even animals attain their ends by 
wisdom, and they risk their lives sooner than abandon their 
friends in calamity. So full of love is the attachment that 
subsists among friends; but attachment to women is not 
approved, because it is open to jealousy. Hear a story in 
proof of this. 

98 . Story of the Wife who falsely accused her Husband of 

murdering a Bhilla* 

There lived onee on a fime in a certain town a jealous 
husband, who had for wife a beautiful woman, whom he loved 
exceedingly. Rut, being suspicious, he never left her alone, 

* ’Thi8 brings us to the end/if Book II of the PaSekatantra. Book III 
begins on p. 98> The rest of this chapter is devoted to various short stories, 
chiefly of the “ noodle ” variety. —n.m.p. 

^ For parallel stories see Liebrecht, Zwr Volkskmde, p. S9 ct seq., where he 
is treating of a tale in the De Nugis Curialium of Gualterus Mapes. The woman 
behaves’like Erippe in a story related by Parthenius (VIII). In the heading 
of the tale we are told that Aristodemus of Nysa tells the same tale with 
different names. 
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for he reared that she might be seduced even by men in 
pictures. However, one day he had to go to another country 
on unavoidable business, and he took his wife with him. 
And seeing that a forest inhabited by Bhillas lay in his way, 
he left his wife in the house of an old Brahman villager, 
and proceeded on his journey. But, while she was there, she 
saw some Bhillas, who had come that way, and she eloped 
with a young Bhilla whom she saw. And she went with him 
to his village,’ following her inclinations, having escaped from 
her jealous husband, as a river that has broken a dam. 

In the meanwhile her husband finished his business, and 
returned, and asked the Brahman villager for his wife, and 
the Brahman answered him : ** I do not know where she has 
gone; so mucli only I know, that some Bhillas came here : 
she must have been carried off by them. And tjieir village 
is near here; go there quickly, you will find your wife there, 
without doubt."' When the Brahman told him this, he wept, 
and blamed his own folly, and went to that village of Bhillas, 
and there he saw his wife. When the wicked woman saw him, 
she approached him in fear, and said : “ It is not my fault; 
the Bhilla brought me here by force." Her husband, blind 
with love, said : “ Come along, let us return home, before 
anyone discovers us.” But she said to him : “ Now is the 
time when the Bhilla returns from hunting; when he returns 
he will certainly pursue you and me, and kill us both. So 
enter this cavern at present, and remain concealed. But at 
night we will kill him when he is asleep, and leave this place 
in perfect safety.’’ 

When the wicked woman said this to him, he entered 
the cave. What room is there for discernment in the heart of 
one blinded with love ? 

The Bhilla returned at the close of the day, and that 
wicked woman showed him hex- husband in the cave, whom 
his passion had enabled her to decoy there. And the Bhilla, 
who was a strong man, and cruel, dragged out the husband, 
and tied him firmly to a tree, in order that he might next 
day offer him to Bhavfini. ^ 

’ The Sanskrit College MS. reads pattim for -This agrees with 

the D. text.— 


voi.. T. 


F 
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And he ate his dinner, and at night lay down to sleep by 
the side of the faithless wife, before the eyes of the husband. 
Then that jealous husband, who was tied to the tree, seeing 
him asleep, implored Bhavan! to help him in his need, prais¬ 
ing her with hymns. She appeared and granted him a boon, 
so that he escaped from his bonds, and cut off the head of the 
Bhilla with his own sword. Then he woke up his wife, and 
said to her, “ Come, I have killed this villain,” and she rose 
up much grieved. And the faithless woman set out at night 
with her husband, but she secretly took with her the head 
of the Bhilla. And the next morning, when they reached 
a town, she showed the head, and laying hands upon her 
husband, cried out: ” This man has killed my husband.*’ 
Then the city police took her with her husband before the 
king. And the jealous husband, being questioned, told the 
whole story. Then the king inquired into it, and finding 
that it was true, he ordered the cars and nose of that faithless 
wife to be cut off,* and set her husband at liberty. And he 
went home freed from the demon of love for a wicked woman. 


[M] “ This, Prince, is how a woman behaves when over- 
jealously watched, for the jealousy of the husband teaches 
the wife to run after other men. So a wise man should 
guard his wife without showing jealousy. And a man must 
by no means reveal a secret to a woman if he desires pros¬ 
perity. Hear a story showing this. 

99. Slort/ of the Snake who told his Secret to a Woman 

A certain snake,‘ out of fear of Garu^,* fled to earth, and 
taking the form of a man^ concealed himself in the house of 

* See Sir George Grierson’s Foreword to Vol. II, p. xi, and p. 88a* of the 
same volume.~N.M.p. 

‘ Naga in the original—a fabulous serpent with a human face. Cf. 
Ralston's Atunoa Folk-Tales, p. 65: " He flies as a fiery snake into his 
misttess's bower, stamps with his foot on the ground and becomes a youthful 
gallant.*' 

* See Vol^ I, pp. lOS-105 and p. SOS.— n.m.p. 
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a courtesan. And that courtesan used to take as payment 
five hundred elephants,* and the snake by his power gave her 
five hundred every day. And the lady importuned him to 
teQ her how he acquir^ so many elephants every day, and 
who he was. And he, blinded with love, replied : “ 1 am a 
snake hiding here firom fear of Garuda; do not tell anyone.” 
But the courtesan privately told all this to the bawd. 

Now Garuda, searching through the world for the snhke, 
came there in the form of a man, and he came to the bawd 
and said: “ I wish to remain to-day in your daughter’s 
house; take my payment.” And the bawd said to him : 
“ There is a snake living here, who gives us five hundred 
elephants every day. What do we care about one day’s 
pay ? ” Then Garuda, finding out that the snake was living 
there, entered as a guest that courtesan’s house. And there 
he saw the snake on the flat roof, and revealing Jiimself in 
his real form, he swooped down and killed him, and ate him. 


[■] “ So a wise man should not recklessly tell secrets to 
women.” Having said this, Gomukha told him another story 
of a simpleton. 


100. Story of the Bald Man and the Hair-Restorer 

There was a bald man, with a head like a copper pot. 
And he, being a fool, was ashamed because, though a rich 
man in the world, he had no hair on his head. Then a rogue, 
who lived upon others, came to him and said : “ There is a 
physician who knows a drug that will produce hair.” When 
he heard it, he said: “ If you bring him to me, I will give 
wealth to you and to that physician also.” When he said 
this, the rogue for a long time devoured his substance, and 
brought to that simpleton a doctor who was a rogue also. 
And after the doctor, too, had long lived at his expense, he 
one day removed his head-dress designedly, and showed him 
his bald head. In spite of that, the blockhead, without 
* Cf. Arrian's Indita, ebap. xrii, MeCrindle's transktion. 
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considering, asked him for 9 drug which would produce hair. 
Then the physician said to him ; “ Since I am bald myself, 
how can 1 produce hair in others ? It was in order to explain 
this to you that I showed you my bald head. But out on 
you! You do not understand even now.” With these words 
the physieian went away. 


[*] “ So you see. Prince, rogues perpetually make sport 
of fools. You have heard the story of the simpleton and his 
hair; now hear that of the simpleton and the oil. 


101 . Story of a Fofdish Servant 

A certain gentleman had a simpleton for a servant. His 
master sent him once to fetch oil from a merchant, and he 
received iram him the oil in a vessel. And as he was return¬ 
ing with the vessel in his hand, a frirad of his said to him: 
“ Take care of this oil-vessel, it leaks at the bottom.^* When 
the blockhead heard this, he turned the vessel upside down to 
look at the bottom of it, and that made all the oil fall on the 
ground. When his master heard that, he turned out of his 
house that fool, who* was the laughing-stock of the place. 


[■] “ So it is better for a simpleton to rely upon his own 
sense, and not to take advice. You have heard about the 
simpleton and the oil; ndW hear the story vX. the simpleton 
and the bones.” 

102 . Story of the Faithuss Wife who woe pretent at her 

own iraddha^ 

^ete was once a foolish man, and he had an undiaste 
wife. Once cm a time, when her husband had gone away tm 
some burliness to another country, die placed in cshaige of 
* This storj oomqMods to Not. 48 in the AtmiSmas. 
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the house a oonfidoitial servant of hers, a truly unique 
maid, after giving her instructifHis as to what she was to do, 
an^ went away alone to the house of her paramour, intoit 
on njoying herself without being interfere with. When 
the lady’s husband returned, the maid, who had been well 
schooled befcn^diand, said with a voice choked with tears: 
** Your wife is dead and burnt.” She then took him to the 
buming-gkn^ and showed him the bones belonging to the 
jpyie some other person; the fool brought them home 
with tears, and after bathing at the sacred bathing-place, and 
strewing her bones there, he proceeded to perform hexiraddha. 
And he made his wife’s paramour the officiating BrShman at 
the ceremony, as the maid brought him, saying that he was 
an excellent Brahman. And every month his wife came with 
that BrShman, splendidly dressed, and ate the sweetmeats. 
And then the maid said to him : “ See, master, by virtue of 
her chastity your wife is enabled to return from the other 
world and eat with the Brahmans.” And the matchless fool 
believed most implicitly what she said. 


[M] In this way people of simple dispositioiis are easily 
impost upon by wicked women. You have heard about the 
simpleton and the bones; now hear the story of the Chamtela 
maidgn- 

108. Story of Ike AmbUioiu Chandala Maiden 

There was once a simple but good-looking ChandAla 
maiden, and she formed in her heart the determination to 
win for her bridegroom a universal monarch. Once on a 
time she saw the supreme sovereign go out to make a pro¬ 
gress round his dty, and she proceeded to follow him, with 
the intention of making hhw her husband. At that moment 
a hermit came that way, and the king, though mountdd <m 
an eiqphant, bowed at his feet, and returned to hu own palace. 
When she 'saw that, she thought that the hiennit was a 
greater man even than the king^ and abandoning him, she 
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proceeded to follow the hermit. The'hermit, as he was 
going along, beheld in front of him an empty temple of Siva, 
and kneeling on the ground, he worshipped Shra, and then 
departed. Then the ChandaJa maiden thought that Siva was 
greater even than tlie hermit, and she left the hermit and 
attached herself to the god, with the intention of marrying 
him. Immediately a dog entered, and going up on to the 
pedestal of the idol, lifted up his leg, and behaved after 
the manner of the dog tribe. Then the Chandkla maiden 
thought that the dog was superior even to Siva, and leaving 
the god, followed the departing dog, desiring to marry him. 
And the dog entered the house of a Chandala, and out of 
affeetion rolled at the feet of a young Chandala whom it knew. 
When she saw that, she concluded that the young Chandala 
was superior to the dog, and satisfied with her own caste, she 
chose him as her husband. 


[M] “ So fools, after aspiring high, fall into their proper 
place. And now hear in a few words the tale of the foolish 
king. 

104. Story of the Miserly King 

There was a certain foolish king, who was niggardly, 
though he possessed an abundant treasure. And once on a 
time his ministers, who desired his prosperity, said to him : 

King, charity here averts misery in the next life. So bestow 
wealth in charity; life and riches are perishable.” When 
the king heard this, he said: ** Then 1 will bestow wealth, 
when I am dead, and see myself reduced to a state of miseiy 
here.” Then the ministers remained silent, laughing in their 
sleeves. 


M “ So, you see, a fool never takes leave of his wealth 
until his wealth takes leave of him. You have heard, Pr^ce, 
of the foolish king; now hear the story of the two friends, 
by way of an episode in these tales of fools. 
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105. Story of Dhavdlamvkha, his Trading Friend and his 

Fighting Friend ‘ 

There was a king in Kanyakubja, named Chandr&pi^a. 
And he had a servant named Dhavalamukha. And he» 
whenever he came to his house, had eaten and drunk abroad. 
And one day his wife asked him: “ Wliere do you always 
cat and drink before you come home ? And Dhavalamukha 
answered her: “ 1 always eat and drink with my friends 
before I come home, for I have two friends in the world. 
The one is called Kalyanavarman, who obliges me with food 
and other gifts, and the other is Virabahu, who would oblige 
me with the gift of his life.” When his wife heard this, she 
said to Dhavalamukha: Then show me your two friends.” 

Then he went with her to the house of Kalyanavarman, 
and Kalyanavarman honoured him with a splendid enter¬ 
tainment. The next day he went with his wife to Virabahu, 
and he was gambling at the time, so he welcomed him and 
dismissed him. Then Dhavalamukha*s wife, being full of 
curiosity, said to him: “ Kalyanavarman entertained you 
splendidly, but Virabahu only gave you a welcome. So why 
do you think more highly of Virabahu than of the other ? ” 
When he heard that, he said: “ Go and tell them both in 
succession this fabrication, that the king has suddenly be- 
cc»ne displeased with us, and you will find out for yourself.” 
She agreed, and went to Kalyanavarman and told him tliat 
falsehood, and he answered : “ Lady, I am a merchant’s 
son, what can I do against the king ? ” When he gave her 
this answer, she went to Virabahu, and told him also that 

* This to a certain extent resembles the 129th story in the Gesla Roman- 
onus, "Of Real Friendship." Douce says that the story is in Alphonsus 
[see Hulme's English trans., Cleveland, Ohio, 1919]« A story more closely 
resembling that in the Gotta is current in Bengal, with this difference, that a 
goat does duty for the pig of the Getla. A son tells his father be has three 
friends, the father says that he has only half a friend. Of course, the half 
friend turns out worth all the three put together. The Bengali story was told 
me hy Pe94lt Syftmu Charan Mukhopadhyitya. See also Liebrecht’s Dunlop, 
p. SRI, and note 371 i and Herrtage’s EmgHtk Oetta, p. 1S7, tale 35 [and 

pp. 459« 470].-See also £. Cosqoin, Conte* Popuiairu^de Lorramet toL ii, 

p. 321, and Chauvin, op. al., lx, pp. 15, l6 .—n.m.p. 
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the king was angry with her husband; and the moment he 
heard it, he came running with his shield and his sword. 
But Dhavalamukha induced him to return home, saying that 
the king’s ministers had pacified his resentment. And he 
said to his wife; “ This, my dear, is the difference between 
those two friends of mine.” And she was quite satisfied. 


[M] ” So you see that a friend that shows his friendship 
by ceremonious entertainment only, is a different thing from 
a real friend ; though oil and ghee both possess the property 
of oiliness,' oil is oil, and ghee is ghcc.” When Gomukha 
had told this story, he continued his tales of fools for the 
benefit of Naravalianadatta. 

106. Siort/ of the Thirsty Fool that did not Drink 

A certain foolish traveller, tormented by thirst, having 
with diffieulty got through a wood, reached a river; liowcvcr, 
he did not drink of it, but kept looking at the water. Some¬ 
one said to him : “ Why do you not drink water though you 
arc thirsty ? ” But the blockhead answered : “ How could 
I drink so much water as this ? ” The other person ridiculed 
him, saying: “ What! will the king punish you if you 
drink it all up ? ” But still the foolish man did not drink 
the water. 


[M] “ So you sec that in this world fools will not even 
do a part of a task to the be^t of their power if they are not 
able to complete it altogether. Now you have heard al>out 
the fool and the water, hear the story of the son-slayer. 

107. Story of the Fool who killed his Son 

There was once a foolish man, who was poor and had 
many sons. When one of his sons died, he killed another, 

' A .perpetually recurring pun! The word can either mean '* oilinets *’ 
or ** affection." 
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saying: “ How could this child go such a long joumqr 
alone ? ’* So he was banished by the peq[de, as being a fool 
and a criminal. 


[H] “ Thus a fool is as void of sense and discernment as 
an animal. You have heard of the son-killer; now hear the 
story of the fool and his brother. 

108. SUyry of the Fool and his Brother 

A certain stupid fellow was talking in a crowd of men. 
Seeing a respectable man some way off, he said : ‘‘ That man 
there is brother to me, so I shall inherit his property, but I 
am no relation to him, so I am not liable for his debts.** 
When the fool said this, even the stones laughed at him. 


[M] ** Thus fools show folly, and people blinded by the 
thought of their own advantage behave in a very wonderful 
way. So you have heard the story of the fool and his brother; 
now hear the story of the man whose father followed a strict 
vow of chastity. 


109. Story of the Brahrnachdrin's Son 

A certain fool was engaged in relating his father's good 
qualities in the midst of his friends. And describing his 
father’s superior excellence, he said: “ My father has followed 
a strict vow of chastity from his youth; there is no man who 
can be compared with him.** his hdends heard that, 

they said: “ How did you come into the world ? ** He 
answered: “ Oh! I am a mind-bom son of his.** Where¬ 
upon the matchless fool was well laughed at by the people.* 

* Cf. what Sganarelle saya in Le Manage Fordz. ** la, rauamf Cetl fw 
Je »e me tens point propre poor le mariagef el qme Je eem* imUer mam pm ei tens 

eeux de ma raett qtd me se somt jamais voulu munrier.” - SamtEmores de 

Paris, 1873-1900, voL iv, p. 6ln*.— n.m.p. 
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[H] “ Thus fooli^ people make self-contradictoiy state¬ 
ments with regard to others. You have heard the story of 
the son of the man who observed a strict vow of chastity; 
hear now the story of the astrology. 

110. Story of the Aairaiog^ who kiUed hit Son 

There was a certain astrolc^r wanting in discernment. 
He left his own country with his wife and son, because he 
could not earn a subsistence, and went to another country. 
There he made a deceitful display of his skill, in order to gain 
complimentary pr^ents by a factitious reputation for ability. 
He embraced his son before the public and shed tears. When 
the people asked him why he did this, the wicked man said : 
“ 1 know the past, the present and the future, and that en¬ 
ables me to foresee that this child of mine will die in seven 
days from this time: this is why I am weeping.** By these 
words he excited the wonder of the people, and when the 
seventh day arrived, he killed his son in the morning, as he 
lay asleep. When the people saw that his son was dead, 
they felt confidence in his skill, and honoured him with 
presents, and so he acquired wealth and returned leisurely 
to his own country. 


[M] “ Thus foolish men, through desire of w'calth, go so 
far as to kill their sons, in order to make a false display of 
prescienc^e; the wise should not make friends with such. 
Now hear the story of the foolish man who was addicted to 
anger. 


111. Story of ihe Vtoient Man nko justified his Character 

One day a man was relating to his ficioids, inside a house, 
the good qualities of a man who was listening outside. Then 
a person present said: *‘It is true, my friend, that he 
possesses many good qualities, but he has two faults: he is 
violent and. irascible.*’ While he was saying this, the man 
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who was outside, overhearing him, entered hastily, and 
twisted his garment round his throat, and said: ** You fool, 
what violence have I done, what anger have I been guilty 
of ? ” This he said in an abusive way, inflamed with tife fire 
of anger. Then the others who were there laughed, and said 
to him: “ Why should he speak ? You have been good 
enough to give us ocular demonstration of your anger and 
your violence.” 


[M] “ So you see that fools do not know thdr own faults, 
though they are patent to all men. Now hear about the 
foolish king who made his daughter grow. 


a 

112. Story of the Foolish King who made his IkatghUr 

grow' 

A certain king had a handsome daughter bom to him. On 
account of his great affection for her, he wished to make her 
grow, so he quickly summoned physicians, and said politely 
to them : “ Make some preparation of salutary drugs, in 
order that my daughter may grow up quiddy, and be married 
to a good husband.” When the physicians heard this, th^ 
said, in order to get a living out of the siUy king: “ There is 
a medicine which will do this, but it can only be procured in 
a distant country, and while we are sending for it, we must 
shut up your daughter in concealment, for this is the treat¬ 
ment laid down for such cases.” When they had said this, 
they placed his daughter in concealment there for many 
years, saying that they were engaged in bringing that medicine. 
And when she grew up to be a young woman, th^ showed 
her to that king, telling him that she had been made to grow 

1 This story bears a certain resemblance to the Eunpean stories of 
gre^ajnarians who undertake to educate asses or monkeys. (See Ldvdqne, 
Mes Mythet el LigmdeM de Flmde et la Pene, p. 390.) La Fontmne’a 
Charlatan is perhaps the best known. This story is (band in Fiym and 
Socin’s SyrucAe iSirchan, p. 999, where a man undertakes to teach a camel 
to read 
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hy the medkiiie; and he ivas pkaaed, and loaded them with 
heaps of wealth. 


[H] “ In this way rogues, by means of imposture, live on 
foolish sovereigns. Now hear tte stoiy of aman who showed 
his devemess recovering half apono.” 


118. Story of ike Man who reeooered kdif a Paaa from 

kie Servant * 

There was cmoe on a time a nn«n living in a town, who 
was vain of his wisdom. And a certain villager, who had 
served him for a year, being dissatisfied with his salary, left 
him and went home. And wfara he had gone, tiie town-bred 
gentleman said to his wife: ** My dear, I hope you did not 
give him anything before he wait ? *’ She answered: ** Half 
a Then he spent ten pomw in provisions for the 

journey, and overtocdc that servant on the bank of a river, 
and recover^ from him that half pono. And when he 
related it as a proof of his skill in saving money, he became 
a public laughing-stock. 


[M] **Thus mat whose minds are blinded with wealth 
fling away mudi to gain little^ Now liear the story of the- 
man who took notes of the spot. 


114. Story of ike Fool who took Notes of a certain Spot m 

ike Sea* 

A certain foplish person, while travelling by sea, let a 
silver, vessel fall from his hand into the water. The fod 

* This sUnj is No. 51 in the AvniSmn. 

* See Fdix Lidrecfat, nnrf Ossdled; toL V PL 1S5, on the JssirfisM 

translated from the Chinese hy Slsnidss Jnlicn, Pari^ 1859, where this storj 
is finuni (N<k ^)l He remparei a story of an Irisinnan srho was hired by a 
Yarmoeth maitsUr to aanst in his ■*«*p As the scssel ana abont to 
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took notes of the spot, observing the eddies and other signs 
in the water, and said to himseif: wiD faring it up from 

the bottcnn when I return.’* He reached the other side ot 
the sea, and as he was lecrassing he saw the eddies and 
other signs, and thinking he recognised tiie ^Mt, plunged 
into the water again and again to recover his silver vessd. 
Wh^ the oUiers asked him what his object was, he t(dd 
them, and got well laughed at and abused for his pains. 


[M] “Now hear the story of the king who wished to 
substitute other flesh for what he had taken away. 


115. Story of the King who repiaeed ikt ' 

A foolish king saw from his palace two men below. And 
seeing that one of them had taken flerii from the kitchen, 
he had five paias of flesh cot frxan his body. When the 
flesh had been cut away, the »n»n groaned and fell on the 
earth, and the king, seeing him, was moved with compassion, 
and said to the warder: “His grief cannot be assuaged 
because five paias of flesh were cut from him, so give him 
more than five p<das of flesh by way of compensation.” 
The wardor said: “ When a man’s head is cut off, does 
he live evm if you give him a hundred heads ? ” Then 
he went outside and had his laugh out, and cmnforted tiie 
man from whcun the flerii had been cut, and handed him 
over to the phjfsicians. 

set ssil,the Irishman cried oat frnas the quay; “Captain, 1 hwt yoor shovel 
overboaird, bat I cat a bis notch on the nd-fcnee, rannd stcn, jaat where it 
went down, so yoo will fiod it when yon eome bach"(vid. ii, p. 544, note), 
liebrecht thinks he hasieodsomethiii^siiiiilar in the "'Aoroa** of HieroklciL 
See also Bartaeh, Smgm, Mmrekm ood GekibKte mu M Mt a hu g , voL i, p. S4j)L 

-Tnwncy wiotennoteoBthissnh|ecttDthcJidLiioi.,vol.ia,IS80,|Hii5l,5g. 

Sir George Giieraon tdb me the stiny abont the Irishwon is well known in 
Kashmir, wbete the team aim rsH, *the ■srir on the ah^” is ased to mean 
**sta|ndity."—njLr. ^ 

* See Liefafeeht, Aw FmSUmmdK, ppi 11% ISO; aim Benftj, apt ciK., voL i. 
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So you see, a silly king knows how to punish, but 
not how to show favour. Hear this stoiy of the silly woman 
who wanted another son. 

116. Story of the Woman who wanted another Son ^ 

One day a woman with only one son, desiring another, 
applied to a wicked female ascetic belonging to an heretical 
s^. The ascetic told her that, if she killed her young son, 
and offered him to the divinity, another son would certainly 
be bom to her. When she was preparing to carry out this 
advice, another and a good old woman said to her in private: 
** Wicked woman, you are going to kill the son you have 
already, and wish to get another. Supposing a second is not 
bom to you, what will you do ? ** So the good old woman 
dissuaded her from crime. 


[M] “ So women who associate with witches fall into 
evil courses, but th^ are restrained and saved by the advice 
of the old. Now, Prince, hear the story of the man who 
brought the dmalaka fruit. 

117. Story of the Servant who tasted the Fruit ' 

A certain householder had a stupid servant. As the 
householder was fond of anudakas, he said to his servant: 
** Go, and bring me some perfectly sweet dmalakas from the 
garden.*’ The foolish fellow bit every one, to taste if it was 
sweet, and thm brought them, and said: “ Look, master, 
I tasted these and found them sweet, before bringing tiiem.” 
And his master, seeing that they were half eaten, sent them 
away in disgust and his stupid servant too. 


[M] “Thus a foolish person ruins his master’s interests 
and then his own; and here by way of episode hear the story 
of the two brothers. 

* This is No. 49 in'the AvmiSiuu. 

* lliib.jNo.STiothe^siBilAMU.-See€nuiuTin,a}i.cii.,vii,, 115.— 


N.M.P. 
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118. Siory of the Two Brothers Yi^nasoma and KtrHsoma 

There were two Brahmans, brothers, in the city of Patali- 
putra; tiie elder was called Tajnasoma and the younger 
Kirtisoma. And those two young Brahmans had much 
wealth derived from their father. Eirtisoma increased 
his share by business, but Tajnasoma exhausted his by 
enjoying and giving. Then, being reduced to poverty, he 
said to his wife: “My dear, how can I, who am reduced 
from riches to poverty, live among my relations ? Let us 
go to some foreign country.” She said: “ How can we go 
laithout money for the joum^ ? ” Still her husband in¬ 
sisted, so she said to him: “ If you really must go, then 
first go and ask your yoimger brother Kirtisoma for scnne 
money for the journey.” 

So he went and asked his younger brother for his 
travelling expenses, but his younger brother’s wife said to 
him: “ How can we give even the smallest sum to this 
man who has wasted his substance? For every one who 
falls into poverty will qx>nge on us.” When Kirtisoma 
heard this, he no longer felt inclined to ^ve anything to 
his elder brother, though he loved him. Subjection to bad 
women is pernicious! 

Then Yajnasoma went away silent, and told tiiat to his 
wife, and set out with her, relying upon the help of Heaven 
only. When they reached the wood, it happened that, as he 
was going along, he was swallowed by a monstrous serpent. 
And when his wife saw it, she fell on the ground and lamented. 
And the serpent said with a human voice to the lady: “ Why 
do you lament, my good woman?” The Brahman lady 
answered the snake: “ How can I hdp lamenting, mighfy 
sir, when you have deprived me in this remote spot of my 
only means of obtaining alms*? Whmi the serpent heard 
that, he brought out of his mouth a great ves^ of gold 
and gave it her, sa 3 mig: “Talm this as a vessel in which 
to receive alms.” ' The good Brahman lady said : “ Who 

^ In the original the husband is eaDed a “seisel of alips**^— i.e. "receiver 
of alms”—but the pan eannot be retained in the translation without prodneing 
obaenritj. 
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will give me alms in this vessel, for I am a woman ? ** 
The serpent said: anyone refuses to give you alms in 

it, his head shall that moment burst into a hundred pieces. 
What I say is true.’* When the virtuous Brfihman lady 
heard that, she said to the serpent: If this is so, then give 
me my husband in it by way of alms.” 

The moment the good lady said this, the serpent brought 
her husband out of his mouth alive and unharmed. As 
soon as the serpent bad done this, he became a man of 
heavenly appearance, and being pleased, he said to the 
jo}rful couple: ** I am a king of the Vidyadharas. named 
Kanchanavega, and by the curse of Gautama I was reduced 
to the condition ,of a serpent. And it was appointed that 
my curse should end when I conversed with a good woman.** 
Vi^en that king of the Vidyadharas had said this, he im¬ 
mediately filled the vessel with jewels, and delighted flew up 
into the sky. And the couple returned home with abund¬ 
ance of jewels. And there Yajnasoma lived in happiness, 
having obtained inexhaustible wealth. 


[M] “Providence gives to every one in accordance with 
his or her character. Hear the story of the foolish man 
who asked for the barber. 


119. Story of the Fool who wanted a Barber 

A certain inhabitant of Karn&ta pleased his king by his 
daring behaviour in battle. His sovereign was pleased, 
and promised to give him whatever he asked for, but the 
spiritiess warrior chose the king’s barber. 


[K] “ Every man chooses what is good or bad according 
to the measure of his own intellect: now hear the story of 
the foolish man who asked formothing at alL 


0 
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120. Story of the Man who asked for Nothing at aU 

A certain foolish man, as he was going along the road, 
was asked by a carter to do something to make his cart 
balance evenly. He said: “ If I make it right, what will you 
give me ? ” The carter answered: “ I will give you nothing 
at all.” Then the fool put the cart even, and said : “ Give 
me the nothing-at-all you promised.” But the carter laughed 
at him.^ 


[M] ” So you see. King, fools are for ever becoming the 
object of the scorn and contempt and reproach of men, and 
fall into misfortune, while the good on the other hand are 
thought worthy of honour.” • 

When the prince, surrounded by his ministers, had 
heard at night these amusing stories from Gomukha, he 
was enabled to enjoy sleep, which refreshes the whole of the 
three worlds. 

^ This story is found in the Nighls (Burton, Supp., vol. v, pp. SIO-SIS), 
but with an amusing sequel. A merchant of Bassorah bargains with a 
Persian about the price he wants for his stock-in-trade. The haggling con¬ 
tinues, and finally the Persian exclaims: will give nothing more than 

*Anaught.”' The bargain is closed. All is paid except the "Anaught.” 
On the merchant’s demanding it the Persian laughs, but the Bassorite fails 
to see the joke and refers the matter to the Sultan. The Sultan, however, 
cannot decide and offers a reward to anyone who can. One, Abu Kasim, says 
he will settle the matter. He accordingly fills a basin with water and bids 
the claimant dip his clenched hand into it. He then tells him to withdraw 
it and open his hand and asks what he found in the basin. "Anaught,” 
answers the claimant. "Take thine * Anaught,’ then, and wend thy wajrs,” 
says the other. The Bassorite can do nothing but comply. —n.m.p. 


▼OL. ▼. 



CHAPTER LXII 


T he next morning Narav&hanadatta got up, and 
[H] went into the presence of the King of Vatsa, 
his loving father. There he found Simhavarman, 
the brother of the Queen PadmEvati and the son of the 
King of Magadha, who had come there from his own house. 
The day passed in expressions of welcome and friendly 
conversation, ahd after Narav&hanadatta had had dinner 
he returned home. There the wise Gomukha told this 
story at night, in order to console him who was longing for 
the society of Saktiya^: 


121. Story of the War between the Cronos and the Owls^ 

There was in a certain place a great and shady banyan- 
tree, which seemed, with the voices of its birds, to summon 
travellers to repose. There a king of the crows, named 
Meghavarna, had established his home, and he had an enemy 
named Avamarda, king of the owls. The king of the owls 
surprised the king of the crows there at night, and after 
inflicting a defeat on him, and killing many crows, departed. 
The next morning the king of the crows, after the usual 
compliments, said to his ministers, Uddivin, Adivin, Sandivin, 

^ From this point to page 113 the stories correspond to Book III of the 
PaRckalanira. See Benfey's ediflon, vol. ii, p. S13 el seq. He points out that 
in the Mahabhamta Drone's son, one of the few Kauravas that had survived 
the battle, was lying under a sacred fig-tree, on which crows were sleeping. 
Then he sees one owl come and kill many of the crows. This suggests to 
hitn the idea of attacking the camp of the PAndavas. In the Arabic text the 
hostile birds are ravens and owls. So in the Greek and Hebrew translation. 
John of Capua has stumi, misunderstanding the Hebrew. (Benfey, vol. i, p. S.S4 
€t seq.) Rhys Davids states in his Buddhist Birth Stories (p. 292, note) that 
the story of the lasting feud between the crows and the owls is told at length 

in UlMa JStaka, No. S70 (Cambridjge edition, vol. ii, pp. S4S, S4S).-See also 

Hertel, op. cit., pt. i, p. 136 ; pt. ii, p. 101 et seq. — n.m.p. 
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Fra^vin,' and Chiiajivin: ** That powerful enemy, who 
has thus defeated us, may get together a hundred thousand 
soldiers, and make another descent on us. So let some 
preventive measure be devised for this case.*’ 

When Ud^vin heard this, he said: “ King, with a 
powerful enemy one must either retire to another country 
or adopt conciliation.” When Adivin heard this, he said: 
** The danger is not immediate; let us consider the intentions 
of the adversary and our own power, and do the best we can.” 
Then Sandivin said: ** King, death is preferable to sub¬ 
mission to the foe, or retiring to another country. We must 
go and fight with that feeble enemy’; a brave and enter¬ 
prising king, who possesses allies, conquers his foes.” Then 
Pradlvin said: ” He is too powerful to be conquered in 
battle, but we must make a truce with him, luid kill him 
when we get an opportunity.” Then Chirajivin said: “ What 
truce? Who will be ambassador? There is war between 
the crows and the owls from time immemorial; who will go 
to them ? This must be accomplished by policy. Policy is 
said to be the very foundation of empires.” 

When the king of the crows heard that, he said to Chira¬ 
jivin : “You arc old; toll me if you know, what was origin¬ 
ally the cause of the war between the crows and the owls ? 
You shall state your policy afterwards.” When Chirajivin 
heard this, he answered : “ It is all due to an inconsiderate 
utterance. Have you never heard the story of the donkey ? 


121a. The Ass in the Panther*s Shin* 

A certain washerman had a thin donkey; so, in order to 
make it fat, he used to cover it with the skin of a panther and 

^ For Pradlvin the Peteisburg lexicographers would read Pnjivin, as in 
the Pi^ckttiaHtra. 

* More probably: " We must fight with that enemy who acted blamefully 
towards us,” reading avadya as “blameful.” See Speyer, op. cii., p. 1S7. 

—N.1I.P. 

* See Benfey, op. cU., rol. i, p. 346 et seq., and p. 46S et steq. Cf. Heiicl, 
■op. at.f pt. i, pp. 136, 137; pi. ii, p. 109; end see Sihaeamma JiUokOf 
No. 189 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 76, 77X end note.— 
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let it loose to feed in his neighbour's com. While it was 
eating the com, people were afraid to drive it away, thinking 
that it was a panther. One day a cultivator, who had a 
bow in his hand, saw it. He thought it was a panther, and 
through fear bending down, and making himself humpbacked, 
he proceeded to creep away, with his body covered with a 
mg. When the donkey saw him going away in this style, 
he tliought he was another donkey, and being primed with 
com, he uttered aloud his own asinine bray. Then the 
cultivator came to the conclusion that it was a donkey, and 
returning, killed with an arrow the foolish animal, whi^ had 
made an enemy own voice. 


121. Story of the War betwem the Crows and the Owls 

“ In the same way our feud with the owls is due to an 
inconsiderate utterance. 


121b. How the Crow dissuaded the Birds from choosing the 

Owl King ' 

For once upon a time the birds were without a king. They 
all assembled together, and bringing an umbrella and a 
chowrie, were proceeding to anoint the owl king of the birds. 
In the meanwhile a crow, flying in the air above, saw it, 
and said: “You fools, arc there not other birds, cuckoos 
nnd so on, that you must make this cmel-eyed, unpleasant- 
looking, wicked bird king ? Out on the inauspicious owl! 
You must elect an heroic king whose name will ensure 
prosperity. Listen now, I wiU tell you a tale. 

^ See Benfej) op. «<., vol. i, pp. 347, 348; Liebrecht, Zor Folhktmdt, 
p. 110; Veckenstedt’s Wenditche Sagen, p. 424; De Gubernatis, ZoologictU 
Mytholog^f vol. ii, p. S06. See also p. 246 for an apologue in which the owl 
prevents the crow being made king. See also Rhys Davids' Buddhist Birth 
Stories, p. 292, and Brand's Popular Antiquities, vol. iii, pp. 196, 197. In the 
Kosya JiUaka, No., 226 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 146, 147), an army 

of crows attacks an owl.- ^Cf. Hertel, op. at., pt. i, p. 1.37; pt. ii, p. 110. 

For numerous parallels of the tale of Der Zaunkonig ” in Grimm see Bolte, 
op. cii., vol. iii, p. 278 d seq ,— n.M.p. 
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121bb. The Elephtmta and the Hares ^ 

There is a great lake abounding in water, called Chandra- 
saraS} and on its bank there lived a king of the hares, 
named Silimukha. Now, once on a time, a leader of a herd 
of elephants, named Chaturdanta, came there to drink water, 
because all the other reservoirs of water were dried up in the 
drought that prevailed. Then many of the hares, who were 
the subjects of that king, were trampled to death by Chatur- 
danta’s herd, while entering the lake. When that monarch 
of the herd had departed, the hare-king Silimukha, being 
grieved, said to a hare named Vijaya in the presence of the 
others: “ Now that that lord of elephants has tasted the 
water of this lake, he will come here again and again, and 
utterly destroy us all, so think of some expedient in this case. 
Go to him, and see if you have any artifice which will suit 
the purpose or not. For you know business and'expedients, 
and are an ingenious orator. And in all cases in which you 
have been engaged the result has been fortunate.” 

When dispatched with these words, the hare was pleased, 
and went slowly on his way. And following up the track of 
the herd, he overtook that elephant-king and saw him, and 
being determined somehow or other to have an interview 
with the mighty beast, the wise hare climbed up to the top of 
a rock, and said to the elephant: “ I am the ambassador of 
the moon, and this is what the god says to you by my mouth: 
* I dwell in a cool lake named Chandrasaras ; there dwell 
hares whose king I am, and I love them well, and thence I 
am known to men as the cool-rayed and the hare-marked '; 

1 See Benfey, ap. at., vol. i, pp. S48, S49; and De Gubernatis, Zoob^pcal 

M^ihoUgy, vol. ii, p. 76.-See also Hertel, op. cit., pt. i, p: 187; pt. ii, 

p. 110 *€q. ; Clonston, Flowers from a Pernan Gmtlen, pp. 240, 241, and 278, 

279; Chauvin, op. cU., ix, p. 31 ; Crooire, op. cU., vol. ii, p. 50; and NaL^tSoa 
JOlaia, No. 20 (Cambridge edition, vol. i, p. 56). Most of the PaSciaiasitra 
versions explain first how the chief of the elephants sent " swift runners *’ in 
all directions to look for water and how one came to Chandrasaras (Le. Moon 
lake). See F. Edgerton, Paochatmira Reconstnicted, 1924, vol. i, p. 292 .—N.ii.r. 

* Common epithets of the moon. The Hindus find a hare in the moon 
•where we find a " man, his dog, and his bush.*'——See VoL I, p. 109, 109o^» 
Sosa Jstaka (Cambridge edition, vol. iii, p. 34 ef teq.^t and T. Harley, 
Moan-Lore, London, 1885, p. 60. —n.ii.p. 
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now thou hast defiled that lake and slain those haies of 
mine. If thou doest that again, thou shalt receive thy due 
recompense from me.’ ” 

When the king of the elephants heard this speech of the 
crafty hare’s, he said in his terror: “ I will never do so again: 
I must show respect to the awful moon-god.” The hare said : 
** So come, my friend, I pray, and we will show him to you.” 
After saying this, the hare led the king of elephants to the 
lake, and showed him the reflection of the moon in the water. 
When the lord of the herd saw that, he bowed before it timidly 
at a distance, oppressed with awe, and never came there 
again. And Silimukha, the king of the hares, was present, and 
witnessed the wheje transaction, and after honouring that 
hare, who went as an ambassador, he lived there in security.' 

121b. H&w the Crow dissuaded the Birds from choosing the 

Owl King 

When the crow had told this story, he went on to say to 
the birds: “ This is the right sort of king, whose name alone 
ensures none of his subjects being injured. So why does this 
base owl, who cannot see in the day, deserve a throne ? And 
a base creature is never to be trusted. Hear this tale in proof 
of it. 


121BBB. The Bird, the Hare, and the Cat* 

Once on a time I lived in a certain tree, and below me in 
the same tree a bird, named Kapinjala, had made a nest and 

' This last sentence seems to be an addition of Somadeva’s. See 
ESgerton, op. at., vol. i, p. SOI. — n.m.p. 

* See Benfey, op. di., vol. i, pp. 350-354. For the hypocritical cat com¬ 
pare Fhsdrua, lib. ii, Fabula iv (recqgnovit Lucianos Mueller), " AqoUr, Feles 
et Aper"; La Fontaine, vii, l6. See also Liebrecht, Zmt Volkitwidr, p. 121. 
The cat's tactics are much the same as those of the fox in " Reineke Fuchs" 
(Simrock, Die Dentsdun Fotkabucker, vol. i, p. 138). See also De Gobemati^ 
Zooipg^al Mythology, vol. ii, p. 54. This story is Na 185 in the AvadSmae. 
From Oe Gubeniatis, op. at., vol. ii, pp. 227-828, it appears that kapmytda 
means a heath-cock or a cuckoo. Here the word appears to be used as a 
proper name. There is a very hypocritical eat in Piym and Sodn, Sytiadm 

M&rchen, p. lx. See especially p. 248 and ^ p. 319.- Sco also Hertel, op. dl,, 

pt. i, p. 137; pt ii, pp. 114, 115, and Bloomfield, ** False Ascetics and Nniu 
in Hindu Fiction,'' Joum. .4mer. OriaU. Soe., vol. zliv, 1984, pp. 232-836.—M.ILP. 
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lived. One day he went away somewhere, and he did not 
return for many days. In the meanwhile a hare came and 
took possession of his nest. After some days Kapinjala re- 
turped, and an altercation arose between him and the hare, 
as both laid claim to the nest, exclaiming: ** It is mine, not 
yours.’* Then they both set out in search of a qualified 
arbitrator. And I, out of curiosity, followed them un- 
observed, to see what would turn up. After they had gone 
a little way they saw on the bank of a lake a cat, who pre¬ 
tended to have taken a vow of abstinence from injury to all 
creatures, with his eyes half closed in meditation. They 
said to one another : Why should we not ask this holy cat 
here to declare what is just ? ” Then they approached the 
cat and said : Reverend sir, hear our cause, for you are a 
holy ascetic.** When the cat heard that, he said to them in 
a low voice : I am weak from self-mortification, so I cannot 
hear at a distance, pray come near me. For a cage wrongly 
decided brings temporal and eternal death.” With these 
words the cat encouraged them to come just in front of him, 
and then the base creature killed at one spring both the hare 
and Kapinjala. 


121b. How the Crow disstuided the Birds from choosing the 

Owl King 

” So you see, one cannot confide in villains whose actions 
are base. Accordingly you must not make this owl king, for 
he is a great villain.” 

When the crow said this to the birds, they admitted the 
force, of it, and gave up the idea of anointing the owl king, 
and dispersed in all directions. And the owl said to the crow : 
” Remember, from this day forth you and 1 are enemies. 
Now I take my leave of you.”* And he went away in a 
rage. But the crow, though he thought that he had spoken 
what was right, was for a moment despondent. Who is not 
grieved when he has involved himself in a dangerous quarrel 
by a mere speech ? 
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121. Story of the Wear heteoeen the Crows and the Owls 

“ So you see that our feud with the owl$ arose from an 
inconsiderate utterance.’* 

Having said this to the king, Chirajivin continued : ** The 
owls are numerous and strong, and you cannot conquer them. 
Numbers prevail in this world. Hear an instance. 


121c. The BrShman, the Goat and the Ro^s ^ 

A Brahman had bought a goat, and was returning from 
a village with it on his shoulder, when he was seen on the 
way by many roghes, who wished to deprive him of the goat. 
And one of them came up to him, and pretending to be in a 
great state of excitement, said : “ Br&hman, how come you 
to have this dog on your shoulder ? Put it down.” When 
the Brahman heard that, he paid no attention to it, but went 
on his way. Then two more came up and said the very same 
thing to him. Then he began to doubt, and went along 
examining the goat carefully, when three other rascals came 
up to him and said: “ How comes it that you carry a dog 
and a sacrificial thread at the same time ? Surely you must 
be a hxmter, not a Brahman, and this is the dog with the help 
of which you kill game.” When the Brahman heard that, 
he said: “ Surely some demon has smitten my sight and 
bewildered me. Can all these men be under the influence of 
an optical delusion ? ” Thereupon the Brahman flung down 
^he goat, and after bathing, returned home, and the rogues 
took the goat and made a satisfactory meal off it. 


121. SUny of the War between the Crows and the Owls 

After Chirajivin had told this tale, he said to the king of 
the crows : “ So you see. King, numerous and powerful foes 

^ See Benfey, op. cU., vol. i, pp. S55-357 [and Hertel, op. cU., pt. i, p. 137; 
pt ii, p. 118]. See also "Till Eulenspiegel/’ chap. Ixvi, in Simrock’s Die 
Deuttchen VotkabucheTf vol. x, p. 45S. In the twentieth tale of the English Gala 
Romanorum (ed. Herrtage) three " lechls” persuade Averoys that he is a " lepre”; 
and he becomes one from "drede,” but is cured by a bath of goat’s blood. The 
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are hard to conquer. So you had better adopt, in this war 
with powerful foes, the following expedient, which I suggest. 
Pluck out some of my feathers,^ and leave me under this tree, 
and go to that hill there, until I return, having accomplished 
my object.” The King of the crows agreed, and plucked out 
some of his feathers, as if in anger, and placed him under the 
tree, and went off to the mountain with his followers; and 
Chirajivin remained lying flat under the tree which was his 
home. 

Then the king of the owls, Avamarda, came there at night 
with his followers, and he did not see a single crow on the 
tree. At that moment Chirajivin uttered a feeble caw below, 
and the king of the owls, hearing it, came down and saw him 
lying there. In his astonishment he asked him who he was, 
and why he was in that state. And Chirajivin answered, 
pretending that his voice was weak from paiji; “I am 
Chirajivin, the minister of that king of the crows. And he 
wished to make an attack on you in accordance with the 
advice of his ministers. Then I rebuked those other ministers, 
and said to him : " If you ask me for advice, and if I am 
valued by you, in that case you will not make war with the 
powerful king of the owls. But you will endeavour to pro¬ 
pitiate him, if you have any regard for policy.’ When the 
foolish king of the crows heard that, he exclaimed: * This 
fellow is a partisan of my enemies,’ and in his Avrath he and 
his followers pecked me, and reduced me to this state. And 
he flung me down under the tree, and went off somewhere or 
other with his followers.” 

When Chirajivin had said this, he sighed, and turned his 
face to the ground. And then the king of the owls asked 
his ministers what they ought to do with Chirajivin. When 
his minister Diptanayana heard this, he said ‘” Good people 

sixtj-ninth tale in Coellio’s Gmlos Vopularet Porlugiiezrs, “Os Dois Meiitirosos,” 
bears a strong resemblance to this. One brother confirms the other’s lies. 

^ Beiifey (vol. i, pp. .‘138, .3.3.9) compares this with the story of Zopyrus. 
He thinks that the Indians learned the story from the Greeks. See also 

Avad&nas, No. 3, vol. i, p, .31.-In most versions he is to be reviled and 

smeared with blood. See Kdgerton, op. cH., vol. i, p. 318.— s.m.p. 

^ Snmadeva makes the five ministers tell their stories in a different 
order than that found in the majority of the PaSchatantra texts. See Edgerton, 
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spare'even a thief, though ordinarily he ought not to be 
spared, if tl^ey find that he is a benefactor. 


121d. The Old Merchant and his Young Wife ^ 

For once on a time there was a certain merchant in a 
certain town, who, though old, managed to marry by the 
help of his wealth a young girl of the merchant caste. And 
she was always averse to him on account of his old age, as 
the bee turns away from the forest tree when the time of 
flowers is past.” And one night a thief got into his house, 
while the husband and wife were in bed; and, when the wife 
saw him, she was frfraid, and turned round and embraced 
her husband. The merchant thought that a wonderful piece 
of good fortune, and while looking in all directions for the 
explanation, he saw the thief in a comer. The merchant 
said : ** You have done me a benefit, so I will not have you 
killed by my servants.” And so he spared his life and sent 
him away. 


121. Story of the War between the Crows and the Owls 

** So we ought to spare the life of this Chirajivin, as he is 
our benefactor.” When the minister Diptanayana had said 
this, he remained silent. Then the king of the owls said to 
another minister, named Vakranasa: “ What ought we to 
do ? Give me proper advice.” Then Vakranasa said : “ He 
sh 9 uld be spared, for he knows the secrets of our foes. This 
quarrel between the enemies’ king and his minister is for our 
advantage. Listen, and I wjll tell you a story which will 
illustrate it. 


op. cil,, vol. i, p. 322 el set/. The meanings of the ministers' names are 
given a^ follows: Diptanayana, “ Flame-eye " ; Vakranasa, ** Crooked-nose ” ; 
Prakarakanu, "Wall-ear"; KrQralochana, "Cruel-eye”; and Ilaktaksha, 
" Red-eye."— n.m.p. 

Sec Benfey, op. ci/., vol. i, p. 366; and Hertel, op. ciL, pt. i, p. 141 ; 
pt. ii, pp. 155, 156; and cf. La Fontaine, is, 15.— n.m.p. 

* Dr Kem suggests vyatUa-piukpa-t^atvSd [D. . . . kaie ’ire]. The 
Sanskrit College MS. has the reading of Dr Brockhaus’ text 
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121e. The Brahman^ the Thi^ and the Rdkshasa ^ 

A certain excellent Bi&hman received two cows as a' 
donation. A thief happened to see them, and began pldtting 
how to cany them off. At that very time a R&kshasa was 
longing to eat that Brahman. It happened that the thief 
and the R&kshasa, as they were going to his house at night 
to accomplish their objects, met, and telling one another 
their errands, went together. When the thief and the 
Rakshasa entered the Brahman’s dwelling, they began to 
wrangle. The thief said : I will cany off the oxen first, 
for if you lay hold of the Brahman first, and he wakes up, 
how can I get the yoke of oxen ? ” The Rakshasa said: 

By no means! 1 will first carry off the Brahman, other¬ 
wise he will wake up with the noise of the feet of the oxen, 
dnd my labour will all be in vain.” 

While this was going on, the Brahman woke iip. Then 
he took his sword, and began to recite a charm for destroying 
Rakshasas, and the thief and the Rakshasa both fled. 


121. Story of the War between the Crows and the Owls 

“ So the quarrel between those two, Chirajivin and the 
idng of the crows, will be to our advantage, as the quarrel 
between the thief and the Rakshasa was to the advantage of 
the Brahman.” 

When Vakranasa said this, the king of the owls asked his 
minister Pr&k&rakarna for his opinion, and he answered him : 
** This Chirajivin should be treated with compassion, as he 
is in distress, and has applied to us for protection: in old 
time Sivi offered his flesh for the sake of one who sought 
his protection.” ‘ 

When the king of the owls heard this from Prak&rakania, 
flie asked the advice of his minister Kruralochana, and he gave 
him the same answer. 

* See Benfey, op. cU., vol. i, p. S68; and Hertel, op. cU., pt. i, p. 1S7; 
pt. ii, pp. 121,122.—N.M.p. 

* See Chapter Vll of this work, Vol. I, p. 84. Hertel'o sub-recension ft 
of the Tantrdkly^fika gives the stoiy in full at this point.— n.m.p. 
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Then the king of the owls asked a minister named 
Rakt&ksha, and he, being a discreet minister, said to him: 

King, these ministers have done their best to ruin ^ou 
by impolitic advice. Those who know policy place no con¬ 
fidence in the acts of an hereditary enemy. ^ It is only a fool 
that, though he sees the fault, is satisfied with insincere 
flattery. 


121f. The Carpenter and his Wife* 

For once on a time there was a carpenter, who had a wife 
whom he loved dearly; and the carpenter heard from his 
neighbours that she was in love with another man; so, wish¬ 
ing to test the fidelfty of his wife, he said to her one day: 
“ My dear, 1 am, by command of the king, going a long 
journey to-day, in order to do a job, so give me barley-meal 
and other things as provision for the journey.** She obeyed 
and gave him provisions, and he went out of the house; and 
then secretly came back into it, and with a pupil of his, hid 
himself under the bed. As for the wife, she summoned her 
paramour. And while she was sitting with him on the bed, 
the wicked woman happened to touch her husband with her 
foot, and found out that he was there. And a moment after, 
her paramour, being puzzled, asked her which she loved the 
best, himself or her husband. When she heard this, the 
artful and treacherous 'woman said to that lover of hers: 
“ I love my husband best; for his sake I would surrender 
my life. As for this unfaithfulness of mine, it is natural' 
to ^ women; they would even cat dirt, if they had no 
noses.” 

When the carpenter heard, this hypocritical speech of the 
adulteress, he came out from under the bed, and said to his 
pupil: “You have seen, you arc my witness to this ; though 
my wife has betaken herself to this lover, she is still devoted 
to me’; so I will carry her on my head.^* When the silly 
fellow had said this, hf* immediately took them both up, as 

1 Kfitavadyaxya is obviously a misprint for kriiSvadya^fag where Svadya 
means blameful.”—N im.p. 

^ See Denfey, op. vol. i, p. 9f0 , and flertel, op. ed., pt. i, 

p. 138; pt. ii, p. 184. —\.m.p. 
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they sat on the bed, upon his head, with the help of his pupil, 
and carried them about. 

121. SUrry of the War between the Crows and the Owls 

“ So an undisceming blockhead, though he secs a crime 
committed before his eyes, is satisfied with hypocritical 
flattery, and makes himself ridiculous. So you must not 
spare Chirajivin, who is a follow'er of your enemy, for, if not 
carefully Watched, he might slay your Majesty in a moment, 
like a disease.” 

When the king of the owls heard Raktaksha say this, he 
answered : “ It was in trying to benefit us that the worthy 
creature was reduced to this state. So how can we do other¬ 
wise than spare his life ? Besides, what harm ean he do us 
unaided ? ” ‘ So the king of the owls rejected the advice 
of Raktaksha, and comforted that crow Chirajivin. Then 
Chirajivin said to the king of the owls : “ What is the use to 
me of life now' that I am in this state ? So have logs of wood 
brought me, in order that I may enter the fire. And I w'ill 
ask the fire, as a boon, that I may be born again as an owl, 
in order that I may WTcak my vengeance upon this king of 
the crow's.” 

When he said this, Raktaksha laughed and said to him : 
“ By the favour of our master you will be w’cll enough off : 
what need is there of fire ? Moreover, you will never become 
an owl, as long as you have the nature of a crow. Every 
creature is such as he is made by the Creator. 

1216. The Mouse that was turned into a Maiden^ 

For once on a time a hermit found a young mouse, which 
had escaped from the claws of a kite, and pitying it, made 
it by the might of his asceticism <into a young maiden. And 

^ This is one of the rare cases where Somadeva has expanded the speech. 
See Edgerton, op. cif., vol. i, p. SS8.— n.m.p. 

‘ See Benfey, op. rit., vol. i, p. 87.3 [Hertel, op. cit., |^t. i, pp. 1.38, 139; 
pt. ii, pp. 133, ISdj; and also De Gubernatis, Zootogiral Mj/fkotogp, vol. ii, 
p. 63, This bears a strong resemblance to “A Formiga e a Neve," No. 3 in 
Coelho’s CotUot Populares Portuguezes. 
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he brought her up in his hermitage; and, when he saw that 
she had grown up, wishing to give her to a powerful husband, 
he summoned the sun. And he said to the sun: ** Marry 
this maiden, whom I wish to give in marriage to some mighty 
one.” Then the sun answered : “ The cloud is more powerful 
than I; he obscures me in a moment.” When the hermit 
heard that, he dismissed the sun, and summon^ the cloud, 
and made the same proposal to him. He replied: ” The 
wind is more powerful than I; he drives me into any quarter 
of the heaven he pleases.” When the hermit got this answer, 
he summoned the wind, and made the same proposal to him. 
And the wind replied; “ The mountains are stronger than 
I, for 1 cannot move them.” When the great hermit heard 
this, he summoned the Him&laya, and made the same pro¬ 
posal to him. That mountain answered him: ” The mice 
are stronger than I am, for they dig holes in me.” 

Having thus got these answers in succession from those 
wise divinities, the great ^ishi summoned a forest mouse, 
and said to him: ” Marry this maiden.” Thereupon the 
mouse said : ” Show me how she is to be got into my hole.” 
Then the hermit said : “ It is better that she should return 
to her condition as a mouse.” So he made her a mouse again, 
and gave her to that male mouse. 

121. Stfyry of the War between the Crows and the Owls 

” So a creature returns to what it was, at the end of a 
long peregrination; accordingly you, Chirajivin, will never 
become an owl.” 

When Raktaksha said tKis to Chirajivin, the latter re¬ 
flected : ” This king has not acted on the advice of this 
minister, who is skilled in policy. All these others are 
fools, so my object is gained.” While he was thus reflect¬ 
ing, the king of the owls took Chirajivin with him to his 
own fortress, confiding in his own strength, disregarding 
the advice of Raktaksha. And Chirajivin, being about his 
person,, and fed with pieces of meat and other delicades by 
him, soon acquired as splendid a plumage as a peacock.^ 

^ This reminds one of Babrius, Fabula IxzU. 
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One day Ch^jivin said to the king of the owls: ** King, 
I will go and enbouiage that king of the crows and bring him 
back to his dwelling, in order that you may attack him this 
night and slay him, and that 1 may make * some return for 
tins favour of yours. But do you all fortify your door with 
grass and other things, and remain in the cave where your 
nests are, that they may not attack you by day.’* 

When, by saying tois, Chirajlvin had made the owls 
retire into their cave, and barricade the door and the 
approaches to the cave with grass and leaves, he went back 
to his own king. And with him he returned, carrying a 
brand from a P 3 U«, all ablaze, in his beak, and every one of 
the crows that followed him had a piece of wood hanging 
down from his beak. And the moment he arrived, he set 
on fire the door of the cave, which had been barricaded with 
dry grass and other stuff, and through which were those 
owls—creatures that are blind by day. 

And every crow, in the same way, threw down at the 
same time his piece of wood, and so kindled a fire and burnt 
the owls, king and all.* 

And the king of the crows, having destroyed his enemies 
with the help of Chirajlvin, was highly delighted, and 
returned with his tribe of crows to his own banyan-tree. 
Then Chirajlvin told the story of how he lived among his 
raemies to King Meghavanru^ the king of the crows, and 
said to him: ** Your enemy. King, had one good minister 
named Rakt&ksha; it is because he was infatuated by 
confidence, and did not act on that minister’s advice, that 

^ I follow the Sanskrit College MS., which reads bkty'ttmi, not bkaySmi. 

* See Liebrecht’s notes on the AvodSmu, translated by Stanislas Julien, 
on p. 110 of his Ztir Fotktkmde. He adduces an English popular superstition, 
"llie country people to their sorrow know the Cornish chough, called 
Pyrrhocoraz, to be not only a thief, but an incendiary, and privately to set 
. houses on fire as well as rob them of what they find profitable. It is very 
apt to catch up lighted sticks, so there are instances of houses being set on 
fire by its means.” So a parrot sets a house on fire in a story by Amauld 
of Ciurcassis (Liebrecht's trans. of Dunlop's HiAory of Ficrion, p. 20S). 
Benfey thinks that this idea originally came from Greece (op. cif., vol, i, 
p. S8S). C^. also Pliny’s account of the mcendiaria ama in Kuhn's Horabkmjt 
det Ftsuertf p. 31. 
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I was allowed to remain uninjured. Because the villain did 
not act on his advice, thinking it was groundless, I was able 
to gain the confidence of the impolitic fool, and to deceive him. 
It was by a feigned semblance of submission that the snake 
entrapped and killed the frogs. 

121h. The Snake and the Frogs ^ 

A certain old snake, being unable to catch frogs easily 
on the bank of a lake, which was frequented by men, 
remained there motionless. And when he was there, the 
frogs asked him, keeping at a safe distance: ** Tell us, 
worthy sir, why dq you no longer eat frogs as of old ? ’* 
When the snake was asked this question by the frogs, he 
answered; “ While I was pursuing a frog, I one day bit a 
Brahman’s son in the finger by mistake, and he died. And 
his father by a curse made me a bearer of frogs. So how 
can I cat you now ? On the contrary I will carry you on my 
back.” 

When the king of the frogs heard that, he was desirous 
of being carried, and putting aside fear, he came out of 
the water, and joyfully mounted on the back of the snake. 
Then the snake, having gained his goodwill by carrying him 
about with his ministers, represented himself as exhausted, 
and said cunningly: “* I cannot go a step farther without 
food, so give me something to eat. How can a servant 
exist without subsistence ? ” When the frog-king, who was 
fond of being carried about, heard this, he said to him: 
“ Eat a few of my followers then.” So the snake ate all 
the 'frogs in succession as he pleased, and the king of the 
frogs put up with it, being' blinded with pride at being 
carried about by the snake. 

121‘. Story of the War b^zveen the Crows and the Owls 

** Thus a fool is deceived by a wise man who worms him¬ 
self into his confidence. And in the same way 1 ingratiated 

^ See Benfey, op. cil., vol. i, p. 384 ; and Hertel, op. cit., pt i, p. 139 » 
pt. ii, pp. 131, 132.—N.M.P. 
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myself with your enemies and brought about their ram 
So a king must be skilled in policy -self^restraii^edt A 
fool is plundered by his servants and sla^ by Id&foes at will. 
And this Goddess of Prosperity, O King, is ever treacherous 
as gambling, fickle as a wave, intoxicating as wine. But 
she remains as persistently constant to a king, who is sdf- 
contained, well advised, free from vice, and knows differences 
of character, as if she were tied with a rope. So you must 
now remain attentive to the words of the wise, and, glad 
at the slaughter of yoiu* enemies, rule a realm free from 
opponents.” 

When the minister Chirajivin said this to the crow-king 
Meghavarna, the latter loaded him with honours, and ruled 
as he recommended.^ 


[M] When Gomukha had said this, he went on to say 
to the son of the King of Vatsa: “ So you see. King, that 
even animals arc able to rule prosperously by means of 
discretion, but the indiscreet are always ruined and become 
the laughing-stock of the public. For instance— 


122. Story of the Foolish Servant 

A certain rich man had a foolish servant. He, while 
shampooing him, in his extreme folly, gave him a slap on his 
body (for he fancied, in his conceit, that he thoroughly 
understood the business, while he really knew nothing about 
it), and so broke his skin. Then he was dismissed by that 
master and sank into utter despair. 


[M] “The fact is, a man who, while ignorant, thinks 
himself wise, and rushes impetuously at any business, is 
ruined. Hear another story in proof of it. 

^ This is the end of Book III of the PaSekaiaiitra. —m.m.o. 
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128. Story of the Two Brothers who divided aU that they had ' 

In M&lava there were two Br&hman brothers, and the 
wealth they inherited from their father was left jointly 
between them. And while dividing that wealth, they 
quarrelled about one having too little and the other having 
too much, and they made a teacher learned in the Vedas 
arbitrator, and he said to them: “ You must divide every 
single thing into two halves, in order that you may not 
quarrel about the inequality of the division.*’ When the 
two fools heard this, they divided every single thing into 
two equal parts, house, beds, et cetera i in fact all their 
wealth, even the cattle. They had only one female slave; 
her also they cut in two. When the king heard of that, he 
punished them with the confiscation of all their property. 


[M] “ So fools, following the advice of other fools, lose 
this world and the next. Accordingly a wise man should not 
serve fools; he should serve wise men. Discontent also does 
harm; for listen to this tale. 


124. Story of the Mendicants who became emaciated from 

‘ Discontent 

There were some wandering mendicants, who became 
fat by being satisfied with what they got by way of aims. 
Some friends saw this and began to remark to one another: 

Well I these mendicants are fat enough, though they do 
live on what they get by begging.” Then one of them said : 
“ I will show you a strange sight. I will make these men 
thin, though they eat the same things as before.” 

When he had said this, he proceeded to invite the 
mendicants for one day to his house, and gave them to eat 
the best possible food, containing all the six flavours.' And 

* This is No. 17 in the AvadSntu, Cf. Grohmann, Sagen mu BoknuHf 
p. 85. 

* /.e.‘ sweet, salt, add, astringent, fitter and pungent 
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those foolish men, remembering the taste of it, no kmger 
felt any appetite for the food they got as alms; so they 
became tl^ So that man who had entertained them, 
when he saw these mendicants near, pointed them out to 
his friends, and said: “ Formerly these men were sleek and 
fat, because they were satisfied with the food which they 
got as alms; now they have become thin, owing to disgust, 
being dissatisfied with their alms. Therefore a wise man, 
who desires happiness, should establish his mind in content¬ 
ment ; for dissatisfaction produces in both worlds intolerable 
and unceasing grief.” When he had given his friends this 
lesson, they abandoned discontent, the source of crime. To 
whom is not association with the good improving ? 


[H] “ Now, King, hear of the fool and the gold^ 

125. Story of Ike Fool who saw Gold in the Water ^ 

A certain young man went to a tank to drink water. 
There the fool saw in the water the refiection of a goldcn- 
crested bird, that was bitting on a tree.* This reflection 
was of a golden hue, and, tliinking it was real gold, he entered 
the tank to get it, but he could not lay hold of it, as it kept 
appearing and disappearing in the moving water. But as 
ofren as he ascended the bank, he again saw it in tlic water, 
and again and again he entered the tank to lay hold of it, 
and still he got nothing. Then his father saw him and 
questioned him, and drove away the bird, and then, when 
he no longer saw the reflection in the water, explained to 
him the whole thing, and took the foolish fellow home. 


[M] ** Thus foolish people, who do not reflect, are deceived 
by false suppositions, and become the source of lau^ter 
to their enemies, and of sorrow to their friends. Now hear 
another tale of some great fools. 

* This is No, 46 in the Aradaiuu. * 

* XttMkaha should be, no doubt, ‘awtaha on Dr groekhaus* sjstem. 
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126 . Story of (he Seroanta who kepi Rain off the Trunks * 

The camel of a certain merchant gave way under its load 
on a journey. He said to his servants: “ I will go and buy 
another camel to cany half of this camel's load. And you 
must remain here, and take particular care that, if it clouds 
over, the rain does not wet the leather of these trunks, which 
are fiill of clothes.” With these words the merchant left 
the servants by the side of the camel, and went off; and 
suddenly a cloud came up and b^an to discharge rain. 
Then the fools said: ** Our master told us to take care 
that the rain did not touch the leather of the trunks.” 
And after they had^made this sage reflection, they dragged 
the clothes out of the trunks and vnrapped tiiem round the 
leather. The consequence was, that the rain spoiled the 
clothes. Then the merchant returned, and in a rage said 
to his servants: ** You rascals! Talk of water I Why, the 
whole stock of clothes is spoiled by the rain.” And they 
answered him: “You told us to keep the rain off the 
leather of the trunks. What fault have we committed?” 
He answered: “ I told you that, if the leather got wet, 
the clothes would be spoiled. 1 told it you in order to save 
the clothes, not the leather.” Then he placed the load on 
another camel, and when he returned home, imposed a fine 
on his servants amounting to the whole of their wealth. 


*[M] “Thus fools, with undisccming hearts, turn things 
upside down, and ruin their own interests and those of other 
people, and give such absurd ^answers. Now hear in a few 
wor^ the story of the fool and the cakes. 


127 . Story of the Fool and the Cakes* 

A certain traveller bought eight cakes for a par ^; and 
he ate six of them without being satisfied, but his hunger 
was sat^ed by 'eating the seventh. Then the blockhead 
t This Is No. 104 in the AvatUbuu. * This is No. 66 in the AvadSiiM.. 
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exclaimed: ** I have been cheated. Why did 1 not eat Hiis 
cake, which has allayed the pangs of hunger, first of all ? 
Why did I waste those others; why did 1 not store them 
up ? ’* In these words he bewailed the fact that his hunger 
was only gradually satisfied, and the people laughed at him 
^or his ignorance. 


128 . Story of the Servant who looked after the Door ^ 

A certain merchant said to his foolish servant: ^ Take 
care of the door of my shop, 1 am going home for a mommt.** 
After the merchant had said this, he went away, and the 
servant took the shop-door on his shoulder and went off to 
see an actor perform. And as he was returning, his master 
met him and gave him a scolding. And he answered: 

1 have taken care of this door as you told me.*’ * 


[M] “ So a fool, who attends only to the words of an 
order and does not understand the meaning, causes detri¬ 
ment. Now hear the wonderful story of the buffalo and the 
simpletons. 


129 . Story of the Simpletons who ate the Buffalo 

Some villagers took a buffalo belonging to a certain man, 
and killed it in an enclosure outside the village, under a 
banyan-tree, and, dividing it, ate it up. The proprietor of 
the buffalo went and complained to the king, and* he had 
the villagers, who had eaten the buffalo, brought before 
him. And the proprietor of the buffalo said before the 
king, in their presence: “ These foolish men took my buffalo 

^ Cf. the thirty-seventh stoiy in Sici/uini»ke MSrvkcHf pt. i, p. S49. 
Guild’s mother wished to go to the mass and she said to him: " Gnifil, if yoa 
go out, draw the door to after you {dehe die Tim Ueder dir sd). Instead of 
shutting the door, Guifii took it off its hinges and carried it 4p hia mother in 
the church. See Or Kshler^s notes mi the story.—For valnaUe notes and 
references on "-noodle ” stmies see fiolte, lyk cii.f vol. i, p. 595 .— N.II.P. 
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under a banyan-tree near the tank, and killed it and ate it 
before my eyes.” Whereupon an old fool among the 
villagers said: ” There is no tank or banyan-tree in our 
villfi^. He says what is not true: where did we Idll his 
buffalo or eat it t ” 

When the proprietor of the buffalo heard this, he said: 
** What 1 is there not a banyan-tree and a tank on the east 
side of the village ? Moreover, you ate my buffalo on the 
eighth day of the lunar month.” When the proprietor of 
the buffalo said this, the old fool replied : “ There is no east 
side or eighth day in our village.” VHien the king heard 
this, he laughed, and said, to encourage the fool: “ You 
are a truthful person, you never said an}rthing false, so tell 
me the truth: did you eat that buffalo or did you not ? ” 
When the fool heard that, he said : I was bom three years 
after my fath» died, and he taught me skill in speaking. 
So I never say what is untrue, my sovereign; it is true that 
we ate his buffalo, but all the rest that he alleges is false.” 

When the king heard this, he and all his courtiers could 
not restrain their laughter; so the king restored the price 
of the buffalo to the plaintiff, and fined those villagers. 


[H] “ So fools, in the conceit of their folly, while they 
deny what need not be denied, reveal what it is their interest 
to suppress, in order to get themselves believed. 

a 

180. Story of the Fool who behaved like a Brahmany 

Drake 

A certain foolish man had an angry wife, who said to 
him: ” To-morrow I shall go to my father’s house; I am 
invited to a feast. So if you do not bring me a garland of 
blue lotuses from somewhere or other, you will cease to be 
my husband, and I shaU cease to be your wife.” Accordingly 
he went at night to the king’s tank to fetch them. And 
when 'he entered it, the guards saw him, and .cried out: 
** Who are you ? ” He said: ” I am a Brahmany drake.” 
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THE HUNCHBACK 

But they took him pxisoneri and in the moming he W9S 
brought before the king, and when questioned, he uttered 
in his presence the cry of that bird. Then the king himself 
summoned him and questioned him persistently, and when 
he told his story, being a merciful monarch, he let the 
wretched man go unpunished. 


181. Story of the Physician who tried to cure a Eunchbaek 

And a certain Brahman said to a foolish physician: 
“ Drive in the hump on the back of my son who is deformed.” 
When the physician heard that, he said: *' Give me ten 
pano^; I will give you ten times as many if I do not succeed 
in this.” Having thus made a bet, and having taken the 
ten panos from the Brihman, the physician only tortured 
the hunchback with sweating and other remedies. But he 
was not able to remove the hump; so he paid down the 
hundred pa^; for who in this world would able to make 
straight a hunchbacked man ? 


[M] “ So the boastful fashion of promising to accomplish 
impossibilities only makes a man ridiculous. Therefore a 
discreet person should not walk in these ways of fools.” 

When the wise Prince Naravfihanadatta had heard, at 
night, these tales from his auspicious-mouthed minister, 
named Gomukha, he was exceedingly pleased with him. 

And though he was pining for Saktiya^, yet, owing 
to the pleasure he derived from the stories that Gomukha 
told him, he was enabled to get to sleep, when he went to 
bed, and slept surrounded by his ministers who had grown 
up with him. 



CHAPTER LXIII 


T he next morning Naravahanadatta woke up, and 
[M] thinking on his beloved SaktiyaiSas, became dis¬ 
tracted. And thinking that the rest of the month, 
until he married her, was as long as an age, he could not find 
pleasure in an 3 rthing, as his mind was longing for a new 
wife. When the king, his father, heard that from the mouth 
of Gomukha, out of love for him, he sent him his ministers, 
and Vasantaka was among them. Then, out of respect for 
them, the Prince of Vatsa managed to recover his composure. 
And the discreet minister Gomukha said to Vasantaka: 
** Noble Vasantaka, tell some new and romantic tale to 
delight the mind of the Crown Prince.” Then the wise 
Vasantaka began to tell this tale: 


182. Story of Yaiodhara and Lakshmidhara and the Two 
Wives of the Water-Spirit 

There was a famous Brahman in Malava, named Sri- 
dhara, and twin sons, of like feature, were born to him. The 
elder was named Yaiodhara, and his younger brother was 
Lakshmidhara. And when they grew up, the two brothers 
set out together for a foreign country to study, with the 
approval of their father. And as they were travelling along, 
tl^ey reached a great wilderness, without water, without the 
shade of trees, full of burning sand; and being fatigued 
with passing through it, and exhausted with heat and thirst, 
they reached in the evening a shady tree laden with fruit. 
And they saw, at a little distance from its foot, a lake with 
cold and clear water, perfumed with the fragrance of lotuses. 
They bathed in it, and refreshed themselves with drinking 
the cold water, and sitting down on a slab of rock, rested 
-for a time. And when the sun set, they said their evening 
prayers, and through fear of wild beasts they climbed up the 
tree, to-spend the night there. 
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And in the beginning of the night, many men rose out 
of the water of that tank below them, before their eyes. 
And one of them swept the ground, another painted it, and 
imother strewed on it flowers of five colours. And another 
brought a golden couch, and placed it there, and another 
spread on it a mattress witli a coverlet. Another brought, 
and placed in a certain spot, under the tree, delicious food 
and drink, flowers and unguents. Then there arose from the 
surface of that lake a man wearing a sword, and adorned 
with heavenly ornaments, surpassing in beauty the God of 
Love.^ When he had sat down on the couch, his attendants 
threw garlands round his neck and anointed him with 
unguents, and then they all plunged again into the lake. 
Then he brought out of his mouth* a lady of noble form 
and modest appearance, wearing auspicious garlands, and 
ornaments, and a second, rich in celestial beauty, ^resplendent 
with magnificent robes and ornaments. These were both 
his wives, but the second was the favourite. Then the 
first and good wife placed jewelled plates on the table, and 
handed food in two plates to her husband and her rival. 
When they had eaten, she also ate; and then her husband 
reclined on the couch with the rival wife, and went to sleep. 
And the first w'ife shampooed his feet, and the second 
remained awake on the couch. 

When the Brahman’s sons, who were in the tree, saw 
this, they said to one another: ** Who can this be ? Let 
us go down and ask the lady who is shampooing his feet, 
for all these are immortal beings.” Then they got down 
and approached the first wife, and then the second saw 
YaiMhara: then she rose up from the couch in her in¬ 
ordinate passion, while her husband was asleep, and ap¬ 
proaching that handsome youth, said: “ Be my lover.” 
He answered : ” Wicked won«an, you are to me the wife of 
another, and I am to you a strange man. Then why do 

^ For the superstition of water-spirits see Tylor’s l^rimiiivc CuUnre, p. 191 
ei aeq. 

* Does this throw any light upon the expression in ^wift's Polite Con- 
venaiioH: " She is as like her husband as if she were spit out of his mouth '* 
(Liebrecht, Zur Volk^tmitf p. 495) i 
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you speak thus ? ’* She answered: “ I have had a hundred 
lovers. Why are you afinid? If you do not believe it, 
look at these hund^ rings,' for I have taken one ring from 
each of them.’* With these words she took the rings out 
of the comer of her garment, and showed them to him. 
Then Ya^odhara said: ** I do not care whether you have 
a hundred or a hundred thousand lovers; to me you are as 
a mother; I am not that kind of a man.” 

When the wicked woman was repelled by him in this 
way, she woke up her husband in her wrath, and, pointing 
to Ya^odhara, said with tears: “ This scoundrel, while you 
were asleep, used violence to me.” When her husband 
heard this, he rose* up and drew his sword. Then the first 
and virtuous wife embraced his feet, and said: ” Do not 
commit a crime on false evidence. Hear what I have to say. 
This wicked woman, when she saw him, rose up from your 
side, and eagerly importuned him, and the virtuous man 
did not consent to her proposal. When he repelled her, 
saying, * You are to me as a mother,’ being unable to endure 
that, in her anger she woke you up, to make you kill him. 
And she has already before my eyes had a himdred lovers 
here on various nights, travellers who were reposing in this 
tree, and taken their rings from them. But I never told 
you, not wishing to gfve rise to unpleasantness. However, 
to-day, 1 am necessarily compelled to reveal this secret, lest 
you should be guilty of a crime. Just look at the rings 
in the comer of her garment, if you do not believe it. 
And my wifely virtue is of such a kind that I cannot tell 


1 This story found its way ipto'the frame-stoiy of the Niglda (see 
Barton, voL i, p. 10 et Kq.). Here the rings are 570 in number (i.e. in the 
Macnoughton text), while in others the number is reduced to 90 . Burton 
considers the larger figure more in accordance with Oriental exaggeration. 
(See his note, vol. i, p. 12.) The story is repeated again in the NigkUt as 
"The King’s Son and the IfHt’s Mistress” (Burton, vol. vi, p. 199 ci 
The chief differences in the Arabic versions are that the dHauemaU is much 
less moral, as the wishes of the damsel (there is only one) are complied with 
and the jinni does not wake up. The tale is also found in some Ambie texts 
of the Stvtn Vailrt l^see Clooston, Book of SiodAUdf p. 255). For parallels 
to "La Femme dans le Goffire de Verre” see Chauvin, op. eti., v, pp. 190, 
IPI.—N.lt.P. 
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my husband what is untrue. In order that you may be 
convinced of my faithfuhiess, see this proof of my power.’* 

After saying this, she reduced that tree to ashes with 
an angry look, and restored it more magnificent than it was 
before with a look of kindness. When her husband saw that, 
he was at last satisfied, and embraced her. And he sent that 
second wife, the adulteress, about her business, after cutting 
off her nose, and taking the rings from the comer of her 
garment. 

He restrained his anger, when he beheld that student 
of the scripture, Yaiodhara, with his brother, and he said 
to him despondingly: “ Out of jealousy 1 always keep 
these wives of mine in my heart. But still I have not 
been able to keep safe this wicked woman. Who can arrest 
the lightning ? Who can guard a disloyal woman ? As for 
a chaste woman, she is guarded by her modesty alone, and 
being guarded by it, she guards ^ her husband in both worlds, 
as I have to-day been guarded by this woman, whose patience 
is more admirable even than her power of cursing. By her 
kindness I have got rid of an unfaithful wife, and avoided 
the awful crime of killing a virtuous Brahman.” 

When he had said this, he made Ya^odhara sit down, 
and said to him: ” Tell me whence you come and whither 
you are going.” Then Ya^odhara told him his history, 
and having gained his confidence, said out of curiosity: 

“ Noble sir, if it is not a secret, tell me now who you are, 
and why, though you possess such luxury, you dwell in the 
water.” 

When the man who lived in the water heard this, he said : 

“ Hear 1 I will tell you.” And he began to tell his history 
in the following words:— 

182 a. The Water-Spirit in his Previous Birth 

There is a r^on in the south of the Himalaya, called 
Ki^mlra; which Providence seems to have created in order 
to prevent mortals from hankering after Heaven; where 
Siva and Vishnu, as sdf-existent deities, inhkbit a hundred 
* 1 follow the Sanskrit College MS., which reads ndakatytAkagtUolui^. 
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shrines, forgetting their happy homes in Kailfisa and 
Svetadvipa; whidi is laved by the waters of the Vitast&, 
and fudl of heroes and sages, and proof against treacherous 
crimes and enemies, though powerful. There I was bom 
in my former life, as an ordinary villager of the Br&hman 
caste, with two wives, and my name was Bhava^rman. 
There I once struck up a friendship with some Buddhist 
mendicants, and undertook the vow, called the fast uposhavM, 
prescribed in their scriptures. And when this vow was 
almost completed, one; of my wives wickedly came and slept 
in my bed. And in the fourth watch of the night, bewildered 
with sleep, I broke my vow. But as it fell only a little short 
of completion, I have been bom as a water-spirit, and these 
two wives of mine have been bom as my present wives here. 
That wicked woman was bom as that unfaithful wife, the 
second as this faithful one. So great was the power of my 
vow, though it was rendered imperfect, that 1 remember 
my former birth, and enjoy such luxuries every night. If 1 
had not rendered my vow imperfect, I should never have 
been bom as what I am. 


182. Story of YaSodhara and Lakshmidhara and the Two 
Wives of the Water-Spirit 

I 

When he had..told his story in these words, he honoured 
those two brothers as guests, with delicious food and heavenly 
garments. Then his faithful wife, having heard of her 
former life, knelt on the ground, and looking at the moon, 
uttered this prayer: “O guardians of the world, if 1 am 
in truth virtuous and devoted to my husband, may this 
husband of mine be at once delivered from the necessity of 
dwelling in the water and^ go to heaven.”^ The moment 
she h^ said this, a chariot descended from heaven, and 
the husband and wife ascended it and went to heaven. 
Nothing in the three worlds is unattainable by really chaste 
women. And the two Brahmans, when they saw that, were 
greatly astonished. And Ya^o^ara and Lakshmidhara, 

, V 

^ This is another eumple of the "Act of Troth" motij". See Vol. II, 
pp. 81-SS, and Vol. Ill, pp. 179-18S. — n.ii.p. 
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after spending the rest of the night there, set out in the 
morning. 

And in the evening they reached the foot of a tree in 
a lonely wildemess. And while they were longing to get 
water, they heard this voice from the tree: ** Wait a little, 
BrShnians! I will entertain you to-day with a bath and food, 
for you are come to my house.” Then the voice ceased, 
and there sprang up there a tank of water, and meats and 
drinks of every kind were provided on its bank. The two 
Brahman youths said with astonishment to one another: 
” What does this mean ? ” And afl^r bathing in the tank, 
they ate and drank. Then they said the evening prayer 
and remained under the tree, and in the meanwhile a hand¬ 
some man appeared from it. They saluted him, and he 
welcomed them, and he sat down.' Thereupon the two 
Brahman youths asked him who he was. Then the man 
said: 


182b. The Brdhman who became a Yaksha 

Long ago I was a Brahman in distress, and when 1 was 
in this condition, I happened to make friends with some 
Buddhist ascetics. But while I was performing the vow 
called uposhafjMy which they had taught me, a wicked man 
made me take food in the evening by force. That made 
my vow incomplete, so I was bom as a Guhyaka; if 1 had 
only completed it, I should have been bom as a god in 
heaven. 

132 . Story of YaSodhara and Lakshmidhara and the Two 
Wives of the Weder-SpirU 

* So I have told you my siory, but now do you two tell 
me who you are, and why you have come to this desert.” 

When Ya^odhara heard this, he told him their story. 
Thereupon the Yaksha went on to say: **If this is the 
case, I will by my own power bestow on you the sciences. 
Go home with a knowledge of them. Whatsis the use of 

' Cf. KathSkoga, p. 1S6.— ^n.ii.p. 
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roaming about in foreign countries ? ” When he had said 
this, he bestowed on them the sciences, and by his power 
chey immediately possessed them. Then the Yaksha said 
to them: “ Now I entreat you to give me a fee as your in¬ 
structor. You must perform, on my behalf, this uposhaifa 
vow, which involves the speaking of the truth, the observing 
of strict chastity, the circumambulating the images of the 
gods with the right side turned towards them,* the eating 
only at the time when Buddhist mendicants do, restraint 
of the mind, and patience. You must perform this for one 
night, and bestow the fruit of it on me in order that I may 
obtain that divinity, which is the proper fruit of my vow, when 
completely performed.” 

^^en the Yaksha said this, they bowed before him and 
granted his request, and he disappeared in that very same tree. 

And the two brothers, delighted at having accomplished 
their object without any toil, after they had passed the 
night, returned to their own home. There they told their 
adventures and delighted their parents, and performed that 
vow of fasting for the benefit of the Yaksha. Then that 
Yaksha, who taught them, appeared in a sky-chariot, and 
said to them: “Through your kindness I have ceased to 
be a Yaksha and have become a god. So you must now 
perform this vow for your own advantage, in order that at 
your death you may attain divinity. And in the meanwhUe 
I give you a boon, by which you will have inexhaustible 
wealth.” 

When the deity, who roamed about at wUl, had said this, 
he went to heaven in his chariot. Then the two brothers, 
Yisodhara and Lakshmidhara, lived happily, having per¬ 
formed that vow, and having obtained wealth and knowledge. 


[M] “ So you see that, if men are addicted to righteous¬ 
ness, and do not, even in emergencies, desert their principles, 
even the gods protect them, and cause them to attain thr'*'* 
objects.? 

* See Vol. I, pp. 19O-19S, and Crooke, op. d<., vol. ii, p. 80 .- -n.m.p. 
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Naravfthanadatta, while longing for his beloved $akti> 
yafos, was much ddighted with this marvellous story told 
by Vasantaka; but having been summoned by his father 
at^the dinner hour, he went to his palace with his ministeis. 
There he took the requisite re&eshment, and returned to 
his palace, with Gomukha and his other ministers. Then 
Gomukha, in order to amuse him, again said: “Listen, 
Prince, I will tell you another string of tales. 

188. Story of the Monkey and ihe Porpoise * 

There lived in a forest of udumbaras, on the shore of the 
sea, a king of monkeys, named Valimukha, who had strayed 

^ This is the beginning of the fourth book of the PaMchatanira. Benfey 
does not seem to have been aware that it was to be found in Soraadeva's work. 
It is also found, with the substitution of a boar for the poi^poise, in the 
SmdibSd~Ndmah, and thence found its way into the Seiw Wise Matten and 
other European collections. (Benfey, op. eU., vol. i, p. 420 et teq.) See 
also Liebrecht, Ztcr VoUukundef pp. 12S, ISS. For the version of the Seooo 
fVite Matters see Simrock’s Die Deuitckeit FoUcMhAer, vol. xii, p. 199. It also 
occurs in the MiakSoatiu Avadana, p. 138 of the Buddhist Literature of A'epat, 
by Dr R&jendralala Mitra, Rai Bah&dur. The wife of the kumbhlia in the 
Vanasinda Jataka (57 in FausbbU’s edition) has a longing for a monkey's heart. 
The original is, no doubt, the Sumsumdra Jdtaka in Fausbdll, vol. U, p. 158. 
See also Milutme, col. 179< where the story is quoted from Thorbum’s Bannii 

or Our Afghan Frontier. - Cf. Hertel, op. oL, pL i, p. 139, pt. ii, p. 140 et teq. 

I have sJready (Vol. I, pp. 224, 225) given a short pricit of tlie Suqisumdra 
JUtakOf when dealing with the Dohada motif^ and notes on the ** External 
Soul” moh/(Vol. I, S8n, 129-132). 

With regard to the story itself I quite agree with Clouston {Book of 
Smdibddf p. 212) that there is little if any resemblance between the stoiy in 
our text and versions in Siudibdd, Ubro de iot EngaBoSt Spntipas, etc. In fact, 
the only points of resemblance at all appear to be in the introduction of a 
monkey and a tree of figs. Curiously enough, a mncli nearer variant is found 
in a Swahili collection. Here a monkey is in the habit of feeding a shark 
with fruit from a tree. One day the shark invited him to come to his home 
in the sea. Off they set, but on the way the shark said: Our sultan is ill, 
and nothing can cure him but a monkey’s heart,” " But don't you know,” 
replied the monkey, " that we always leave our hearts in trees, and go about 
with onr bodies only ?” and so made good his escape. (See G. Ferrand, Contes 
Populairet MaiagacheSt Paris, 1898, p. 77; and B. Steere, SwaJuB Taless 1870, 
p. 1.) There is also a Japanese story in which the nionk^'a liver is required 
for the Queen of the Sea. After he has been conducted to hte palace beneath 
the waves, he is told this by the jelly-fish, and at once says that he dways 
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from his troop. While he was eating an u^umbara fruit, it 
fell from his hand, and was devoured by a porpoise that 
lived in the water of the sea. The porpoise, ddighted at 
the taste of the fruit, uttered a melodious sound, which 
pleased the monkey so much that he threw him many more 
fruits. And so the monkey went on throwing fruits' and 
the porpoise went on making a melodious sound, until a 
friendship sprang up between them. So every day the 
porpoise spent the day in the water near the monkey, 
who remained on the bank, and in the evening he went 
home. 

Then the wife of the porpoise came to learn the facts, 
and as she did liot approve of the friendship between the 
monkey and her husband, which caused the latter to be 
absent all day, she pretended to be ill. Then the porpoise 
was afflicted, and asked his wife again and again what was 
the nature of her sickness, and what would cure it. Though 
he importuned her persistently, she would give no answer, 
but at last a female confidante of hers said to him: “ Al¬ 
though you will not do it, and she does not wish you to do it, 
still I must speak. How can a wise person conceal sorrow 
from friends ? A violent disease has seized your wife, of such 
a kind that it cannot be cured without soup made of the 
lotus-like heart of a monkey.”* When the porpoise heard 
this from his wife’s confidante, he reflected: “ Alas 1 how 
shall I obtain the lotus-like heart of a monkey ? Is it right 
for me to plot treachery against the monkey, who is my 

•keeps his liver at home. ** It is raining; my liver will decay, and I shall die "; 
BO saying, he starts off, as he says, to fetch it, taking good care^ however, 
not to return. (See Bastian, Die VaUcer dee OeriUchen Ariens, iv, p. S40; and 
W. E. Griffis, Japaaete Fairy fPbrZi, p. 144k.) Both the above parallpk are 
taken from J. A. Macculloch, ChiUUmod of Fiction^ pp. 131, ISS. 

Dr Gaster refers me to his BeUriilge stir vergleichenden S^geit' tmd MSrdum- 
ktade, Bucharest, 1883, pp. 53-57, where be deals with the subject in question. 

It is’to be reprinted in his forthcoming Studiee emd Tade, See the analc^es 
given K. Campbell, Seven Saget of Ramet p. Izxaiii.—if.ii.P. 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads catekipm for R's ea kMpan. 

* In Bernhard Schmidt’s Grieckuehe Mdrchat, No. 5, the Lamnissa 
pretends that she- is ill and can only be cured by eating a goldfish into 
which n bone of her rival has been lumed. Perhaps we ought to read Myd 
for aUd^ in ii. 108, 
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friend ? On the other hand, how else can I cure my 
whom 1 love more than my life ? ” 

When the porpoise had thus reflected, he said to his 
wife; “ I will bring you a whole monkey, my dear; do not 
be unhappy.” When he had said this, he went to his friend 
the monkey, and said to him, after he had got into conversa¬ 
tion : ” Up to this day you have never seen my home and 
my wife; so come, let us go and rest there one day. Friend¬ 
ship is but hollow when friends do not go without ceremony 
and eat at one another’s houses, and introduce their wives 
to one another.” 

With these words the porpoise beguiled the monkey, 
and induced him to come down into the water, and took 
him on his back and set out. And as he was going along, 
the monkey saw that he was troubled and confused, and 
said: ” My friend, you seem to be altered to-day.” And 
when he went on persistently inquiring the reason, the 
stupid porpoise, thinking that the ape was in his power, 
said to him: ” The fact is, my wife is ill, and she has been 
asking me for the heart of a monkey, to be used as a remedy ; 
that is why 1 am in low spirits to-day.” When the wise 
monkey heard this speech of his, he reflected : ” Ah 1 This 
is why the villain hf» brought me here I Alas t this fellow 
is overpowered by infatuation for a female, and is ready to 
plot treachery against his friend. Will not a person possessed 
by a demon eat his own flesh with his teeth ? ” 

After the monkey had thus reflected, he said to the 
poi]X)ise: ” If this is the case, why did you not inform me 
of this before, my friend ? I will go and get my heart for 
your wife. For I have at present left it on the u^umbara 
tree on which I live.” 

When the silly porpoise heard this, he was sorry, and he 
said: ” Then bring it, my friend, from the u^umbara tree.” 
And thereupon the porpoise took him back to the shore of 
the sea. V^en he got there, he bounded up the bank, as 
if he had just escaped from the grasp of death, and climbing 

* The D. text reads sa/kfyd instead of tStlfySf and the whole line can be 
tiandated: " Whet matten nj friend to me ? It U my wife, fomootb, whom 
1 lore more than my life." See Speyer, op. eit., p. 1S7. —P w « 
eon. e. 
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up to the top of the tree, said to that porpoise: ** Off with 
you, you fool! Does any animal keep his heart outside his 
body ? However, by this artifice I have saved my life, and 
I will not return to you. Have you not heard, my friend, 
the story of the ass ? 

188 a . The Side Lioftt the Jaeked and the An *■ 

There lived in a certain forest a lion, who had a jackal 
for a minister. A certain king, who had gone to hunt, once 
found him, and wounded him so sorely with his weapons 
that he with difficulty escaped to his den alive. When the 
king was gone, the lion still remained in the den, and his 
minister, the jackal, who had lived on his leavings, being 
exhausted for want of food, said to him: My lord, why 
do you not go out and seek for food to the best of your 
ability, for your own body is being famished as well as your 
attendants* ? ** When tiie jackal said this to the lion, he 
answered: ** My friend, I am exhausted with wounds, and 
I cannot roam about outside my den. If I could get the 
heart and ears of a donkey to eat, my wounds would heal, 
and I should recover my former health. So go and bring 
me a donkey quickly from somewhere or other.** 

The jackal agreed to do so, and sallied out. As he was 
wandering about, he found a washerman’s ass in a solitary 

* Benfey does not seem to have been aware of the existence of this story 
in Somadeva’s w«M’k. For details as to variants see Benfey, op. eit., vol. i, 
430 el eeq. See also Weber’s article in tndinke StutUem, vid. iti, p. S38. He 
considers that the fable came to India from Greece. Cf. nl^ De Oubematis, 
Zoological Mplhologgt vol. i, p. 37J. An ass is deceived in the same way in 
Prym and Soein, Sj/riacke MUnkai, p. 919. In Waldau’s Bbkmiieke iiUrtkeOf 
p. one of the boys proposes to say that the Qlucksvogcl had no heart. 
Rutherford in the introduction to his edition of Babrios, p. xxvii, considers 
that the fable is alluded to by Solon in the following words:— 

v/Mwv fi’ efs |MV emurroc dXi^cKOf 
(vpracriv £* i'piv aov^oc Srttrri fooc 
f(S ykp ykSavav kpSrt aot tU cros nioXov 
Ci« Spyov S’ oufiiv ytyvdpcfov jSXcircrc. 

a 

But all turns upon the interpretation of the first line, which Schneidewin 
renders: ‘*Smguii tapitis, caaeli denpOu/’—^Cf. Hertel, op. eU., pt. f, pi 140; 
pt. ii, p. 145 et seq.’—a.M.r. 
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place, and said in a friendly way: ** Why are yen so ex« 
hausted ? ” The donk^ answered: ** 1 am i^iioed by 
perpetually carrying this washerman’s load.’* The jackal 
said: “ ^i^y do you endure all this toil ? Come with me, 
and I will take you to a forest as delightful as heaven, 
where you may grow fat in the society of she^asses.” 

When the donkey, who was longing for enjoyment, heard 
this, he went to the forest, in ‘which that lion ranged, in the 
company of that jackaL And when the lion saw him, being 
weak f^m impaired vitality, he only gave him a blow with 
his paw behind, and the donkey, beii^ wounded by the blow, 
was terrified and fled immediately, and did not come near the 
lion again, and the lion fell down confused and bewildered. 
And then the lion, not having accomplished his object, 
hastily returned to his den. Then the jackal, his minister, 
said to him reproachfully: My lord, if you cduld not kill 
this miserable donkey, what chance is there of your killing 
deer and other animals ? ” Then the lion said to him: “ If 
you know how, bring that donkey again. I will be ready and 
kill him.” 

When the lion had dispatched the jackal with these 
words, he went to the donkey and said: “ Why did you 
run away, sir ? ” And the donkey answered : “ I received 
a blow from some creature.” Then the jackal laughed and 
said: ” You must have e^qierienced a delusion. There is 

no such creature there, for 1, weak as I am, dwell there, in 
safety. So come along with me to that forest, where pleasure 
is without restraint.” ^ 

When he said this, the donkey was deluded, and returned 
to the forest. And as soon as the lion saw him, he came out 
of his den, and springing on him from behind, tore him with 
his claws and killed him. And the lion, after he had divided 
the donkey, placed the jackal to giiard it, and being fatigued, 
went away to bathe. And in the meanwhile the deceitful 
jackal devoured the heart and ears of that donkey, to gratify 
his appetite. The lion, after bathing, came ba^ and per^ 
ceiving the donkey in this condition, asked tl^e jackal where 
its ears and heart were. The jackal imswared- him: “ The 

* I have followed tli^ Sanskrit College MS. in reading aarMdtewMaM.* 
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creature never posgessed ears or a heart, oUierwise how 
could he have returned when he had once escaped ? ** When 
the lion heard that, he believed it, and ate his flesh, and the 
jackal devoured what remained over. 

188. SUory of the Monkey and the Porpoite 

When the ape had told this tale, he said again to the 
porpoise: “I wiU not come again. Why should I bdiave 
like the jackass ? ** When the porpoise heard this from the 
monkey, he returned home, grieving that he had through 
his foUy failed to execute his wife’s commission, while he 
had lost a friedd. But his wife recovered her former tran¬ 
quillity, on account of the termination of her husband’s 
friendship with the ape. And the ape lived happily on the 
shore of the sea.* 


[■] '*So a wise person should place no confidence in a 
wicked person. How can he, who confides in a wicked 
person or a black cobra, enjoy prosperity ? ” 

When Gomukha bad told this story, he again said to 
Narav&hanadatta,' ^ amuse him: “ Now hear in succession 
about the following ridiculous fools. Hear first about the 
fool who rewarded the minstrel. 


184. Story of the Foal who gave a Verbal Reward to the 

Mueician* 

o 

A f^ertain musician once gave great pleasure to a rich man, 
by singing and playing before'him. He thereupon called 

, ' This finishes Book IV of thS PAkalmmlm .— 

^ For ponllels to this stor}- eompare Liebredit, Xiir Fo/tahnw/ir, p. 33, 
where he treats of the Amianat, and the Japanese story in the Nachtnige. 
In this a gentleman who had much enjoyed the snmll- of fried eels pays for 
them by exhibiting his money to the owner of the cook-sho|i. See also |iage 
119,of the same work. M. l.ev^ae shows that Babelais' story of Le Facqmm 
ft itr ItoMluMemr exactly resembles this as told in the AvedSmas. He thinks 
that La Fontaine, in his fable of VHmkre ef In PUudcun, is indebted to the 
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his treasurer, and said in the hearing of the musieian: 
** Give this man two thousand pana»” The treasurer said: 
“ I win do so^” and went out. Then the minstrd went and 
asked him for those jamas. But the treasurer, who had an 
understanding with his master, lefhsed to give them. 

Then the musician came and ad^ed the rich man for the 
jamas, but he said: ** What did you give me^ that I should 
make you a letum? You gave a shart*lived pleasure to 
my ears by playing on the lyre, and I gave a diorblived 
pleasure to your ears by promising you money.” When the 
musician heard that, he despaired of his payment, laui^ied, 
and went home. 


[M] “ Would not that speech of tim miser’s, nuke even 
a stone laugh ? And now. Prince, hear the story of the two 
foolish pupils. 


185. Story qf the Teacher and his Two JeaUnu.Pupils ^ 

A certain teacher had two pupils who were jealous of 
one another. And one of those pupils wadied and anointed 
every day the right foot of his instructor, and the other 
did the same to the left foot. Now it happened that one day 
the pupil whose business it was to anmnt the rig^t foot had 
been sent to the village^ so the teadier said to the second 

story as told in Babtiam(LtaMj/lka H LfgaiJa Je flmde el Jg laPeneffpi. 5*1, 
548). See also Bahde, Der Grieduadie Ammo, p. S70 (note). GaaHm In 
his Sdoot of Atmae, Alberts rqnint, pp. 68, 69* tells the slmy of Dionyaivs. 
A similar idea is found in the He r mo Ama a of Lndan, chaps, lux and bni. 
A philosopher is indignant with his pupil on aooount of his lees beiiw bsubj 
days in ariear. The unde of the young man, who is st a n d in g hy, being a 
rude and uncultured pemon, says to the philosopher: **lfy good man, pny 
let ns hear no more comfd^ts about thp great injustice with whidi yon 
eonceiTe yourself to hare been treated, for all* it asMiunts to that we 
have boo^t words ham jam, and have up to the p r es cat time paid yon ha 

the same coin.**-See the numcrons r efe r en ces given by Chanvin, ap. dL, 

viiL, p. 158.— 

^ There is a certain resemblance be t ween this sloiy and a joke in 
PkUagehi, p. l6 (ed. Eberhstd, Beilin ■I869> ScholaatieM teUs his bi^ 
not to creak, or he will break ikeip legs. 
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pupil, whose business it was to anoint the left foot: ** To-day 
you must wash and anoint my right foot also.” When the 
foolish pupil receiTed this order, he coolly said to his teacdier: 
“ I cannot anoint this foot that belongs to my rival” When 
he said this, the teacher insisted. Then that pupil, who 
was the very opposite of a good pupil, took hold of his 
teacher’s foot in a passion, and exerting great force, broke 
it.* Then the teacher uttered a cry of pain, and the other 
pupils came in and beat that wicked pupil, but he was 
rescued from them b> that teacher, who felt sorry for him. 

The next day ^e other pupil came back fmm the 
village, and when hc^saw the injury that had been done to 
his teacher’s foot, he asked the history of it, and then he 
was inflamed with rage, and be said: ** Why should 1 not 
tneak the foot that belongs to that enemy of mine ? ” So 
he laid hdd of the teacher’s second 1^ and broke it. Then 
the others began to beat that wicked pupil, but the teacher, 
both of whose legs were broken, in compassion begged him 
off too. Then those two pupils departed, laughed to scorn 
by the whole country, but their t^her, who deserved so 
much credit for his patient temper, gradually got well. 


[M] **Thus foolish attendants, by quarrelling with one 
another, ruin their master’s interests, and do not reap any 
advantage for themselves. Hear the story of the two-headed 
ser^nt. 


a 

186. Story of the Snake with Two Heads * 

A certain snake had two heads, one in the usual place 
and ono in his tail But the Ijead t^t he had in his tail was 

* Here the B. reading is wrong. For mgMrAtAaA read 9ipiUt$ka- 

i«x4fff^,and for ft a lid read baUkt grSafS, thus the paaaage should read: 

**Then thH papil, in a fit of anger at the (other) pupil, his rival, took hold 
nf that foot of his ssaster and broke it violcntlj with a stone.” See Speyer, 
op. of., p. rss. —N.n.p. 

^ lids eOTrespodds to the fourteenth story in the fifth bo<dc of the Pairihi- 
foaira, Benfiej, voL ii, p. SfiO. At any rate the leading idea is the same. See, 
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blind: the head that was in the usual place was ftimisiied 
with eyes. And there was a quanel bkween them, eadi 
saying that it was the principal head. Now the serpent 
usually roamed about with his real head foremost But 
once on a time the head in the tail caught hold of a piece 
wood, and fastening firmly round it, prevented that snake 
from going on. The consequence was that the snake con¬ 
sidered this head very powerful, as it had vanquished the 
head in front. And so the snake roamed about with his 
blind head foremost, and in a hole he fell into fire, owing to 
his not being able to see the way, and so he was bumt.‘ 


[H] ** So those foolish people, many in number, who are 
quite at home in a small accomplishment, through'their at¬ 
tachment to this unimportant accomplishment, are brou^t 
to ruin. Hear now about the fool who ate the grains of rice. 

137 . Story of the Foot who was nearly choked wUh Rice 

A certain foolish person came for the first time to his 
father-in-law’s house, and there he saw some white grains 
dP rice, which his mother-in-law had put down to be coolmd, 
and he put a handful of them into his mouth, meaning to 
eat them. And his mother-in-law came in that very moment 
Then the foolish man was so ashamed that he could not 
swallow the grains of rice, nor bring them up. And his 

Benfey, vol. i, pp. ;>S7, .938. It bas a cerUin rescmbUDce to the fable of 
Menenius. There is a snake in Bengal with a knob at the end of his tall. 
Probably this gave rise to the legend of the double-headed serpent Sir Thonas 
Browne devotes to the AmphislMma, chap, xv of the third book of his Vulgar 
Erron,mA craves leave to ** doubt of this double-headed serficnt,' until he 
tam " the advantage to behold, or iterated ocular testimony." See also 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkatmde, p. ISO, where he treats of the AuuUbuu, The 
story is identical with that in our text M. Li:v£qne shows that this story, 
as (bund in the .ipadSnat, forms tho basis of one of 1m Fontaine's fables, 
vii, 17. La Fontaine took it from Plutarch's JJfe of Jgi». 

' This story is No. 50 in Sir (>. ('omewall l.ewis’ Edition of the 
fab/et of Babrius, pt. ii. TIk only difference is that the tail, when in 
difficulties, entreats the head to deliver it 
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mother-in-law seeing that his throat ■ was swollen and dis¬ 
tended, and that he was speechless, was afraid that he was 
and summoned her husband. And he, when he saw his 
state, qpickly ^brought the physician, and the physician, 
fearing that there was an internal tumour, seized the head 
of that fool and opened his jaw.* Then the grains of rice 
came out, and all those present laughed. 


[M] “Thus a fool does an unseemly act, and does not 
know how to conceal it 

188. Story of *ihe Boys ihai milked the Donkey * 

Certain foolish boys, having observed the process of 
milking in the case of cows, got a donkey, and having sur¬ 
rounded it, proceeded to milk it vigorously. One milked 
and another held the milk-pail, and there was great emulation 
among them as to who should first drink the milk. And yet 
they did not obtain milk, though they laboured hard. 


[M] “The fact is, Prince, a fool who spends his labour 
on a chimera makes himself ridiculous. 

189. Story of the Foolish Boy who went to the Village for Nothing 

There was a certain foolish son of a Brfihman, and his 
father said to him one evening: “ My son, you must go to 

* It wouldn't be hii Ikroat. The rending is gala in B,, but in the D. test 
it is gatla, " cheek," which is undoubtedly correct.— 

* I re^ hatutm, the conjecture of Dr Kero. 

* This story appears to have been known to Lucian. In his DentoNae (SH) 
he compares the two unskilful disputants to a couple, one of whom is milking 
a goat, the other holding a sieve. 8o Aristophanes speaks of ovov vdmu 
and dpvISwK yaka. It must be admitted that some critics doubt Lueian’a 
authorship of the Demoiuu. Professor Anfrecht in his SatrSge zitr KemUaiu 
Indueker IXekier quotes a strophe of Amarasiipha in whleh the following line 
occurs:— 

' " DagdkS Mjfom oduimunajarall dttgdhBiagSi MSicaii." 

Professor Anfteeht proposes to read gardaikk for liiaH. 
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the Tfllage eaify to-monow.” Hfmng heaid he eet 
out in the monun^ without addng his father what he was 
tq do, and went to the village without any object^ and cams 
back in the evening fatigued. He said to his Esther: **! 
have been to the viDage.** **Tes, but you have not done 
any good by it^” answeted bis fisther. 


[H] “So a fod, who acts without an dijeet, becomes 
the lavgliing-stbck of pei^e generally; he suffers fatigue^ 
but does not do any good.** 

When the son oT the King of Vatsa had heard from 
Gomukha, his chief minister, tins series of tales, rich in 
instruction, and had declared that he was longing to obtain 
Saktiyafas, and had perceived that the nl^t was Ihr spent, 
he dosed his ^es in deep^ and reposed sunounded by his 
ministers. 


CHAFFER LXIV 


T hen, the neict evening, as Naiavahnnadatta was 
[M] again in his private ^mrtment, longing for 
union with his beloved, at his request Gomukha tcdd 
the following series of tales to amuse him:— 


140. Stc/ry of Hat Brdhman and ihe Mvngpose ' 

There was in |i certain village a Br&hman, named 
Deya4arman; and he had a wife of equally high birth, 
named Yajnadattfi. And she became pregnant, and in 
time gave birth to a son, and the Brahman, though poor, 
thought he had obtained a treasure in him. And when she 
had given birth to the child, the Brahman's wife went to 
the river to bathe, but Deva^arman remained in the house, 
taking care of his infSont son. In the meanwhile a maid 
came from the women's apartments of the palace to summon 
that Brahman, who lived on presents received for perform¬ 
ing inauguratory ceremonies. Then he, eager for a fee, 
went off to the palace, leaving a mungoose, which he had 
brought up from its birth, to guard his child. After he 
had gone, a snake suddenly came near the child, and the 
mungoose, seeing it, killed it out of love for his master. 


■ * See Benfey, op. rit., vol. i, pp. 4T9>48S. To Englishncn the stoty 
suggests Llewellyn’s faithful hound Gelert, from which the parish of 
Bethgelert in North Wales is name^- *rhis legend has been versified by 
W. R. Spencer. It is found in the English C'eite (see Bohn’s Gerfe Itomamonm, 
Introduction, p. xliiL It is No. S6 in Heritage’s edition). The stoiy (as 
found in the Severn Wue Matters) is adioirably told in Simroek’s IXe lietitckem 
Foittbicker, vol. xii, p. 135. Sec also Baring-Gonld, Curumt Mstbs^ IMH), p. 134 
ei. teq. ——See Hertel, op. at., pt. i, pu 140 ; pt. ii, p. 148 el teq. K. Campbell, 
Sevea Sages of Rome, pp. Ixxix el seq., gives thirty-one analogues. This 
pathetic little tale forms the fiame-stoty of the fifth (and last) boidt'of the 
PoMekataatra. Most texts have two sub^tories—namely," The Brahman who 
built Castles-in-the-Air;" and ** ’The Barber who killetl the Monks.” These are 
omitted by Somadeva, but will be found in Appendix 1, pp. SS3-830. — n.h.p. 
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Thai the mungoose saw Deva^aiman returning at a 
distance, and delighted, ran out to meet him, all stained 
with the blood of the snake. And Deva^arman, when he 
saw its appearance, felt certain that it had kiOed his young 
child, and in his agitation killed it with a stone. But 
when he went into the house, and saw the snake killed by 
the mungoose, and his boy alive, he repented of what he 
had done. And when his wife returned and heard what 
had happened, she reproached him, saying: ** Why did you 
inconsiderately kill the mungoose,' wUch had done you a 
good turn ? ” • 


[H] “Therefore a wise man, Prince, should never do 
anything rashly. For a person who acts rashly U destroyed 
in both worlds. And one who does anything contrary to the 
■prescribed method obtains a result which is the opposite of 
that desired. 

141. Story of the Fool that was Aw (non Doctor 

For instance, there was a man suffering from flatulence. 
And once on a time the doctor gave him a medicine, to be 
used as a clyster, and said to him: “Go to your house, 
and bruise this, and wait till I come.” The phirsidan, after 
giving this order, delayed a little, and in the meanwhile the 
fool, having reduced the drug to powder, mixed it with 
water and drank it. That made him veiy ill, and when the 
doctor came, he had to give him an emetic, and with diffi¬ 
culty brought him round, when he was at the point of death. 
And he scolded his patient, saying to him: “A dystor is 
not meant to be drunk, but must be administered in the 
proper way. Why did you not wait for me ? ” 

1 To the references mi the nrangoose elreadj given In mj note in 
Vol. Ill, pp. 1 IS**, ll6ii, I would add Sir G. A. Grierson, "Mongoose,” Jtmm. 
liojf. A*. Sot.j October 19S3, pp. 619, 6S0, where the etysneli^ of ^e word 
is disegssed.— N.II.P. ' 

^ Here ends the complete PCKehatamtre as given fay Sonsdevn.— 
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So an action, useful in itsdf, if done contrary to 
rule^ has bad effects. Therefore a wise man should do no¬ 
thing contrary to rule. And the man who acts without 
consideration does what is wrong, and immediately incurs 
reproach. 

142. Story of the Fool who mistook Hermits for Monkeys 

For instancy there was in a certain place a foolish man. 
He was once going to a foreign count^, accompanied by 
his son, and when the caravan encamped in the forest, the 
boy entered the woc^ to amuse himself. There he was 
scratched by monkeys, and with difficulty escaped with life, 
and when his father asked him what had happened, the 
sUly boy, not knowing what monkeys were, said: “ 1 was 
scratch^ in this wood by some hairy creatures that live 
on fhiits.” When the father heard it, he drew his sword in 
a rage, and went to that wood. And seeing some ascetics 
with long matted hair, picking fruits there, he ran towards 
them, saying to himself: “These hairy rascals injured my 
son.'* But a certain traveller there prevented him from 
killing them, by saying: “I saw some monkeys scratch 
your son; do not kill the hermits.” So by good luck he 
was saved from committing a crime, and returned to the 
caravan. 


m “ So a wise man should never act without reflection. 
Whid: is ever likely to go wrong with a man who reflects ? 
But th6 thoughtless are always ruined and made the objects 
of public ridicule.” , 

148. Story of the Fool who fownd a Purse 

For^instance, a certain poor man, going on a journey, 
found a b^ of gold, that had been dropped by the head 
of a caravan. The fool, the moment he found it, instead 
of going away, stood stfll where he was, and began to count 
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the gold. In the meanwhile the merchant, who was on 
horseback, discovered his loss, and galloping back, he saw; 
the bag of gold in the poor man’s possession, and took it 
away from him. So he lost his wealth as soon as he got it, 
and went on his way sorrowful, with his face fixed on the 
ground. 

[M] “ Fools lose wealth as soon as they get it. 

144 . SUfty of the Fool who looked for the Moon 

A certain foolish man, who wished to see the new moon, 
was told by a man who saw it to look in the direction of his 
finger. He averted his eyes from the sky, and stood staring 
at his friend’s finger, and so did not see the new moon, but 
saw the people laughing at him. 


[H] “ Wisdom accomplishes the impossible; hear a story 
in proof of it. 


143 . Story of the Woman who escaped from the Monkey and 

the Cowherd 

A certain woman set out alone to go to another village. 
And on the way a monkey suddenly came and tried to lay h<dd 
of her, but she avoided it by going to a tree and dod^ng 
round it. The foolish monkey threw its arms round the tree, 
and she laid hold of its arms with her hands and pressed 
them against the tree. The monkey, which was held tight, 
became furious, but at that moment the woman saw a cow¬ 
herd coming that way, and said to him: ’’Sir, hold this 
ape by the arms a moment, until I can arrange my dress 
and hair, which arc disordered.” He said: ** 1 vrill do so, if 
you promise to grant me your love.” And sin consented. 
And he held the monkey. Then she drew his dagger and 
killed the monkey, and said to the cowherd, **Come to a 
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londy spot,” and so took him a long distance. At last they 
fell in with some travdlers, s) she left him and went with 
them to the village that she wished fto reach, having avoided 
outrage by her wisdom. 


[M] ** So you see that wisdom is in this worid the 
principal support of men; the man who is poor in wealth 
lives, but the man who is poor in intellect does not live. 
Now hear, Prince, this romantic, wonderful tale. 

% 

Story of the Two Thieves, Ghafa and Karpara ^ 

There were in a certain city two thieves, named Ghato 
and Karpara. One night Karpara left Ghata outside the 
palace, and breaking through the wall,* entered the bed- 

^ For full details of this stoiy see Appendix II nf this volume.— 

* Breaking through the wall and digging a tunnel into a house are the 
recognised noethods adopted by the Indian thief. The opening is known by 
several names, such as kkStra, tUudra, mmgS, etc. This latter word, also 
written wrwigia, is apparently derived from the Greek avpiy^. Professor J. Jolly 
has kindly drawn my attention to a recent article on the subject by O. Stein, 
** Svptyf und Mning&,” Zeit, J". Ituioiagie und Inmutik, vol. iii, pt. ii, 1925 , pp. 
SSO-SIS. See also M. Winternitz, " Suninga and the Kautilya Artha^tra," 
Indian Hiatorieai QuarUrfy, vol. i. No. 3, September 19^5, pp. 429-432. The 
actual shape of the breach is also variously named; thus in the Mrickchhalcaiika 
(iii, IS) seven technical names are given: padmatyOkoia, '* blown like a lotus *’; 
bkSAara, *' sun "; bSiackandru, " crescent moon ”; vSjd, " cistern "; msOr^, 
*' extdhded "; avaatika, ** cruciform "; and pmifalnmAha, full pot" The in- 
stroment for digging is named phaSkmddta, or «ragRnfa, " snake mouth," 111 the 
Daia Kwmtbru Ckariia (see Hertel’s trails., IQSS, vol. i, pp. 63, 173; vol. ii, 
pp. 55, 189). 

Sanskrit fiction abounds in references to the tunnel, several of which are 
given in Bloomfield's article, " I'he Ar*’ of Stealing in Hindu Fiction," Amer. 
Jomm. put., vol. xliv, p. II 6 , from which tlie above has been taken. He 
quotes from Tawncy’s Pnbandkacimtitmtt^, p. 67, which is a misprint for 38, 
where we have the amusing incident of the poetical i.liief King Bh- 
suddenly wakes up in ^le middle of the night, and seeing the new mron, 
composes a half-stanza in its praise, but is unable to finish it At this moment 
a thief who has entered the king's treasure-room by digging a tunnel into his 
palace, being unable to restrain the volume of his poetical inspiration, finishes 
the stansa. Bloomfield also quotes again from Mfickchkakaiika (lii, 12 ), where 
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chamber of the prinoeBs. And the pirmoe88» who could not 
deq^ saw him there in a oomer. and suddenly falling in 
love with him, calkd him to her. And she gave him wnith, 
and said to him: ** 1 wm give you much more if you come 
again.’* Then Kaipare F^nt out, and told Ghata what had 
happened, and gave him the wrelth, and having thus got 
hoid of the king’s property, sent him home. But he hhn^ 
self again entered the women’s apartments of the palace. 
Who that Is attracted by love and covetousness thhiks of 
death? There he remained with the princess, and be¬ 
wildered with love and wine, he fell adeep, and did not 
observe that the nig^t was at an end. 

And in the morning the guards of the women’s apart¬ 
ments entered, and made him prisoner, and informed the 
king, and he in his anger order^ him to be put to death. 
While he was being led to the (dace of execution, his friend 
Ghata came to look for him, as he had not returned in the 
course of the night. Then Karpara saw Ghata, and made 
a sign to him that he was to carry off and take care of the 

iWvilalut showi that even the quality and itate of the brieka throudi which 
the tunnel goes is by no means negligible: 

" Where is the spot which ftlling drops decayed ? 

For each bctnying sound is deadened there. 

Where docs the palace erumblc ? Where the plaee 
That nitre>eaten bricks false soundness wear? 

Where shall 1 'seape the sid^t of woman's face? " 

He answem his own question: ** Here is a spot weakened I 7 constant 
sun and sprinkling, and eaten by saltpetre rot. And here is a of dirt 
thrown up fay a monse. . . . The biessed bearer of the Gdden Lance (god 
patnm of thieves) has prescrihed fimr varieties of breach, thus: if the 
brides are baked, pull Uiem out; if thiqr are unbaked,cut tiiem; if they are 
made of earth, wet them; if they are made of wood, qplit them." 

With regard to the punishment inflicted on thieves, for smne uneaplained 
reason the senlenees in fiction are neariy always very drastie, while those pre¬ 
scribed by the iSistras are comparatively lenient. We saw on page 6 l of this 
Tolnnw that Dnahtaboddhi had bis hands cut off and his tongue cut ouL In 
the Cfadla-FadMsa JHaka (Ho. 198) the thief s feet, nose and cars are also 
ent off. The usual punishment, however, was death, and we have already 
(Vol. 1, p. 1 IBa^ seen how the ^ef was led to esecutioa to the heat of the 
drasB. The more usual fans of esecuthm was by impalement, wither alive, or 
*itrr decapitation, or matUation. For farther details see Bloomfield, op. eif., 
p. SS8.—«JLr. 
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princess. And he answered by a sign that he would do so. 
Ihen Kaipaia was led away 1^ the executhmeis, and being 
at ^eir mercy, was quickly hanged up upon a tree, and so 
executed. 

Then Ghate went hon^ soROwing for his friend, and as 
soon as ni^t arrived he idug a mine and entered the apart¬ 
ment of the princess. Seeing hR in fetters there alone, he 
went up to her and said: *‘I am the friend of Karpara, 
who was to-day put to death on account of you. And out of 
love for him I am come here to carry you off, so come along 
before your father does you an injury.” Thereupon she 
consented joyfully^ and he removed her bonds. Then he went 
out with her, who at once committed herself to his care, by 
the underground passage he had made, and returned to hb 
own house. 

And next morning the king heard that his own daughter 
had been carried off by someone who had dug a secret mine, 
and that king thought to himself: “ Undoubtedly that 

wicked man whom I punished has some audacious friend, 
who has carried off my daughter in this way.” So he set 
his servants to watch the body of Karpara, and he said to 
them: “You must arrest anyone who may come here 
lamenting, to bum the corpse and perform the other rites, 
and so I shall recover that wicked girl who has disgraced 
her family.” 

When those guards had received this order from the 
king, they said, “ We will do so,” and remained continually 
watching the corpse of Karpara. 

Then Ghata made inquiries, and found out what was 
going on, and said to the fwincess: “ My dear, my ccunrade 
Karpara was a very dear friend to me, and by means of him 
I gained you and aU these valuable jewels; so until I have 
paid to him the debt of friendship I cannot rest in peace. 
So 1 will go and see his corpse^ and by a device of mine 
manage to lament over it, and 1 will in due course bum the 
body, and scatter the bones in a holy place. And do not be 
afraid. I am not reckless like Kjarpara.” 

After he had said this to her, he inunediately assumed 
the appearance of a Piifupata ascetic, and taking boiled 
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rice and milk in a pot, he went near the corpse of Karpara, 
as if he were a person passing that way casually, and when 
h&got near it he slipped, and let fall from his hand and 
broke that pot of milk and rice, and began lamenting: ** O 
Karpara full of sweetness,” * and so on. And the guards 
thought that he was grieving for his pot full of food, that 
he had got by begging. And immediately he went home 
and told that to the princess. And the next day he made 
a servant, dressed as a bride, go in front of him, and he 
had another behind him, carrying a vessel full of sweetmeats, 
in which the juice of the Datura had been infused.' And 
he himself assumed the appearance of a drunken villager, 
and so in the evening he came reeling along past those 
guards, who were watching the body of Karpara. They 
said to him: Who are you, friend, and who is this lady, 
and where are you going ? ” Then the cunzling fellow 
answered them with stuttering accents: “ I am a villager; 
this is my wife; I am going to the house of my father-in- 
law, and I am taking for him this complimentary present 
of sweetmeats. But you have now become my friends by 
speaking to me, so I will take only half of the sweetmeats 
there; take the other half for yourselves.” Saying this, 
he gave a sweetmeat to each of the guards. And they 
received them, laughing, and all of them partook of them. 
Accordingly Ghata, having stupefied the guards with Datura, 
at night brought fuel ^ and burnt the body of Karpara. 

The next morning, after he had departed, the king, 
hearing of it, removed those guards who had been stupefied, 
and placed others there, and said: “ You must guard these 
bones, and you must arrest whoever attempts to take them 

^ Of course karpara is the Sanskrit for " pot.” In fact the two friends’ 
names mi^ht be represented in English by Pitcher and Pot. In modem 
Hindu funerals boiled rice is given to (he dead. So I am informed by my 
friend Pandit .^yiima Charan MukhopAdhy&ya, to whom I am indebted for 

many kind hints.-For details of the use of the piv^a, or balls of rice, at 

Hindu funerals see Stevenson, RUeit oj the Twice^Bom, 19S0, pp. 159, 172, 
177, etc.— N.M.p. 

® See Vol. I, pp. l 60 , l 60 «*.—n.M.p. % 

* 1 read ahritendkatiak [so in D.]. The Sanscrit College MS. seems to 
me to give hjitendhana. 

VOL. V. K 
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away, and you must not accept food from any outsider.’* 
When the guards were thus instructed by the king, they 
remfdned on the look-out day and night, and Ghato heard 
of it. Then he, being acquainted with the operation of a 
bewildering charm granted him by Durga, made a wandering 
mendicant his friend, in order to make them repose confidence 
in him. And he went there with that wandering mendicant, 
who was muttering spells, and bewildered those guards, 
and recovered the bones of Karpara. And after throwing 
them into the Ganges he came and related what he had 
done, and lived happily with the princess, accompanied by 
the mendicant. * 

But the king, hearing that the bones had been carried 
off, and the men guarding them stupefied, thought that 
the whole exploit, beginning with the carrying off of his 
daughter, was the doing of a magician. And he had the 
following proclamation made in his city: “ If that magician 
who carried off my daughter, and performed the other ex¬ 
ploits connected with that feat, will reveal himself, I will 
give him half my kingdom.” 

When Ghata heard this, he wished to reveal himself, 
but the princess dissuaded him, saying: “ Do not do so; 
you cannot repose any confidence in this king, who treacher¬ 
ously puts people to <ieath.” ^ Then, for fear that, if he 
remained there, the truth might come out, he set out for 
another country with the princess and the mendicant.^ 

^ And on the way the princess said secretly to the mendi¬ 
cant : “ The other one of these thieves seduced me, aiul this 
one made me fall from my.high rank. The other thief is 
dead. As for this Ghata, I do not love him; you arc my 
darling.” When she had said this, she united herself to the 
mendicant, and • killed Ghata in the dead of night. Then, 
as she was journeying along vdth that mendicant, the wicked 

^ So Frau Clarndis in " Die Heinionskiiider ” advises her luislmnd not to 
‘trust her father (Siinrock’s Die Deuischen J’olkshiichcr, vol. ii, p. l.S’l). 

’ This is really the end of the story of Ghata, and, as shown in A|ppendix 
II of this volume, was probably taken from Herodotus’ tale of Uhani^sinitua. 
The subsequent incidents are separate tales collected by Somadeva and have 
all been moulded by him into a single story, although they hang together 
very loosely.— n.m.p. 
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woman fell in with a merchant on the way, whose name 
wasp Dhanadeva. So she said: “ Who is this skull-bearer ? 
You are my darling.” And she left that mendicant whUe 
he was sisleep, and went off with that merchant. And in the 
morning the mendicant woke up, and reflected: There 
is no love in women, and no courtesy free from fickleness, 
for, after lulling me into security, the wicked woman has 
gone off, and robbed me too. However, I ought perhaps 
to consider myself lucky that I have not been killed like 
Ghata.” After these reflections the mendicant returned to 
his own country. 

And the princess, travelling on with the merchant, 
reached his country. And when Dhanadeva arrived there, 
he said to himself: “ Why should I rashly introduce this 
DJianiuln as unchaste woman into my house ? ” So, as it 
Unchaste Wijc was evening, he went into the house of an old 
woman in that place, with the princess. And at night he 
asked that old woman, who did not recognise him ; “ Mother, 
do you know any tidings about the family of Dhanadeva ? ” 
When the old woman heard that, she said: “ What tidings 
is there except tliat his wife is always ready to take a new 
lover ? For a basket, covered with leather, is let down every 
night from the w’indow here, and whoever enters it is drawn 
up into the house, and is dismissed in the same way at 
the end of the night.^ And the woman is always stupefied 
with drink, so that she is absolutely void of discernment. 
And this state of hers has boeonic well known in the whole 
city. And though her husband has been long away, he has 
not yet returned.” 

When Dhanadeva heard this speech of the old w’onian’s, 
he went out that moment on some pretext, and repaired to 
his own house, being full of inward grief and uncertainty. 
And seeing a basket let down by the female servants with 
ropes, he entered it, and they pulled him up into the house. 
And his wife, who was stupefied with drink, embraced him 
most affectionately, without knowing who he ^xgs. But he 
was quite cast down at seeing her degradation. And there¬ 
upon she fell into a drunken sleep. And at the end of the 

^ See.Chauvin, op. cit,, \, p. i241.-i-N.M.r. 
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night the female servants let him down again quickly from 
the window in the basket suspended with ropes. And the 
merchant reflected in his grief:. “Enough of the folly of 
being a family man, for women in a house are a snare! It 
is always this story with them, so a life in the forest is much 
to be preferred.” 

Having formed this resolve, Dhanadeva abandoned the 
princess into the bargain, and set out for a distant forest. 
And on the way he met, and struck up a friendship with, a 
young Br&hman, named Rudrasoma, who had lately returned 
from a long absence abroad. 

When he told him his story, the Brahman became anxious 
about his own wife; and so he arrived in the company of 
that merchant at his own village in the evening. 

And when he arrived there, he saw a cowherd, on the 
bank of the river, near his house, singing with joy, like one 
beside himself. So he said to him in joke: “ Cowherd, is 
young woman in love with you that you 
Rltdraioma ™ your rapture, counting the world 

has a timilar Bs stubble ? ” When the cowherd heard that, 
^JSwMce laughed and said : “ I have a great secret. ‘ 
The head of this village, a Brahman, named 
Rudrasoma, has been long away, and I visit his wife every 
night; her maid introduces me into the house dressed as a 
woman.” ■ When Rudrasoma heard this, he restrained his 
anger, and wishing to find out the truth, he said to the 
.cowherd: “ If such kindness is shown to guests here, give 
me this dress of yours, and let me go there to-night: I feel 
great curiosity about it.” ,The cowherd said: “ Do so; take 
this black rug of mine, and this stick, and remain here until 
her maid comes. And she will take you for me, and will give 
you a female • dress, and invite you to come; so go there 
boldly at night, and I will take repose this night.” 

When the cowherd said this, the Br&hman Rudrasoma 
took from him the stick and the rug, and stood there, per¬ 
sonating him. , And the cowherd sto^ at a little distance, 
with-that merchant Dhanadeva, and then the maid came. 

1 The Sanskrit College MS. has mama for the meyS of Dr Brockhaus. 

• See VoL I, pp. 47», 48«. — n.ii.p. 
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She walked silently up to him in the darkness, and wrapped 
him up in a woman's dress, and said to him, “ Come along,” 
and so took him off to his wife, thinking that he was tlie 
coArherd. When his wife saw Rudrasoma, she sprang up 
and embraced him, supposing that he was the cowherd, and 
then Rudrasoma thought to himself: “ Alas! wicked women 
fall in love with a base man, if only he is near them, 
for this vicious wife of mine has fallen in love with a cow¬ 
herd, merely because he is near at hand.” Then he made 
some excuse with faltering voice, and went, disgusted in 
mind, to Dhanadeva. And after he had told his ^venture 
in his own house, he said to that merchant: “ I too will go 
with you to the forest; perish my family! ” So Rudrasoma 
and the merchant Dhanadeva set out together for the forest. 

And on the way a friend of Dhanadeva's, named Sa^in, 
joined them. And in the course of conversation .they told 
him their circumstances. And when Sa^in heard tliat, 
^'in's Wife being a jealous man, and having just returned 
and Leper from a long absence in a foreign land, he became 
anxious about his wife, though he had locked her up in a 
cellar. And Sa^in, travelling along with them, came near his 
own house in the evening, and was desirous of entertfuning 
them. But he saw there a man singing in an amorous mood, 
who had an evil smell, and whose hands and feet were eaten 
away with leprosy. And in his astonishment he asked Iiim: 
“ Who are you, sir, that you arc so cheerful ? ” And the 
leper said to him : “ 1 am the God of Love.” Saiin answered: 
“ There can be no mistake about that! The splendour of 
your beauty is sufficient evidence for your being the God of 
Love.” Thereupon the leper continued: “ Listen, I will tell 
you Something. A rogue here, named Sa^in, being jealous 
of his wife, locked her up in a cellar with one servant to 
attend on her, and went to a foreign land. But that wife of 
his happened to see me here, and immediately surrendered 
hersdf to me, her heart being drawn towards me by love. 
And I spend every night with her, for the miud takes me on 
her back and carries me in. So tell me if I am not the God 
of Love. Who that was the favoured lover of the beautiful 
wife of SaSin could care for other women ? '* 
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When Sa^in heard this speech of the leper’s, he suppressed 
his grief, intolerable as a hurricane, and wishing to discover 
the truth, he said to the leper: “ In truth you are the God 
of Love, so I have a boon to crave of your godship. I feel 
great curiosity about this lady from your description of her, 
so I will ^ there this very night disguised as yourself. Be 
propitious to your suppliant: you will lose but little, as you 
can attain this object every day.” 

When Saiin made this request, the leper said to him: 
“ So be it! Take this dress of mine and give me yours, 
and remain covering up your hands and feet with your 
clothes, as you see me do, until her maid comes, which will 
be as soon as it becomes dark. And she will mistake you 
for me, and put you jon her back, and you must submit tp 
go there in that fashion, for 1 always have to go in that way, 
having lost the use of my hands and feet from leprosy.” 

Thereupon Sa^in put on the leper’s dress and remained 
there, but the leper and Savin’s two companions remained 
a little way off. 

Then Savin’s wife’s maid came, and supposing that he 
was the leper, as he had his dress on, said, “ Come along,” 
and took li^ up on her back. And so she took him at night 
into that cellar to his wife, who was expecting her paramour 
the leper. Then Sa^in made out for certain that it was his 
wife, who was lamenting there in the darkness, by feeling 
her hmbs, and he became an ascetic on the spot. And 
when she was asleep, he went out unobserved, and made his 
way to Dhanadeva and Rudrasoma. And he told them his 
experiences, and said in his grief: “ Alas! women are like 
torrdnts that flow in a ravine; they are ever tending down¬ 
wards, capricious, beautiful at a distance, prone to turbid¬ 
ness, and so they are as difficufb to guard as such rivers are 
to drink, and thus my wife, though kept in a cellar, has run 
after a leper. So for me also the forest is the best thing. 
Out on family life! ” 

And SQ he spent the qight in the company of the merchant 
and the Br&hman, whose affliction was the same as his. 
And next morning they all set out together for the forest; 
and at evening they reached a tree by the roadside, with a 
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tank at its foot. And after they had eaten and drunks they 
ascended the tree to sleep, and while they were there they 
saw a traveller come and lie down underneath the tree. 

And soon they saw another man arise from the tenk, 
and he brought out of his mouth a couch and a lady. Then 
he lay down on the couch beside that wife of his, and went 
The Snate-Gwl to sleep, and the moment she saw it she went 
ofui his fVife' and embraced the traveller. And he asked her 
who they were, and she answered: “This is a snake-god, 
and 1 am his wife, a daughter of the snake race. Do not 
fear, I have had ninety-nine lovers among travellers, and 
you make the hundredth.” But, while she was saying this, 
it happened that the snake-god woke up, and saw them. 
And he discharged fire from his mouth, and reduced them 
both to ashes. 

When the snake-god had gone, the three friends said to 
one another: “ If it is impossible to guard one’s wife by 
enclosing her in one’s own body, what chance is there of 
keeping her safe in a house ? Out on them all 1 ” So 
they spent the night in contentment, and next morning 
went on to the forest. There they became completely 
chastened in mind, with hearts quieted by practising the 
four meditations, ‘ which were not interfered with by their 
friendship; and they became gentle to all creatures, and 
attained perfection in contemplation, which produces un¬ 
equalled absolute beatification; and all three in due course 
destroyed the inborn darkness of their souls, and became 
liberated from the necessity of future births. But their 
wicked wives fell into a miserable state by the ripening of 
their own sin, and were soon ruined, losing both this and 
the next world. 

1 See p. ISSn^ of this volume.— v.v.r. 

* Mr Gough has kindly pointed out to me a passage in the SarvadaHana 
Samgraka which explains this. The following is Mr Gough's translation of 
the passage: ** We must consider this teaching as regards the four points of 
view. These are that 

" (1) Everything is momentary and momentary only; 

" (S) Everything is pain and pain only; ^ 

" (S) Everything is individual and individual only; 

" (4) Everything is baseless and baseless only." 
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M “So attachment to women, the result of mfatua- 
tion, produces misery to all men. But indifference to them 
produces in the discerning emancipation from the bonds of 
existence.” 

When the prince, who was longing for union with 
Saktiya^as, had patiently listened to this diverting tale, 
told by Ids minister Gomukha, he again went to sleep. 



CHAPTER LXV 


rr^H 

1 


E next evening Gomukha told NaiavShanadatta 
[>] this story to amuse him as before: 


147. Story of the Ungrat^id Wife * 

In a certain city there lived the son of a rich merchant, 
who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva. His 
mother died, and his father became attached to another 


* This story is identical witli tlie fifth in the fourth book of the PaSc/ta- ■ 
tantra in Benfey’s translation, which he considers Buddhistic, and with which 
he compares the story of the Bhilla in Chapter LXI of this work [No. .98, 
p. 80 of this volume]. He comjiares the story of Dhuminl'in the Daia 
Kum&ra Chariia (Wilson’s edition, p. 150), which resembles this story more 
nearly even than the fonn in the Paitchatantm. Also a story in Ardschi- 
Bordschi. [Sec B. Julg, Mmgolische Marcheti'Sammlung, 1868, pp. 887, 338.] It 
w'ill also be found on p. 305 of Sagas from ihe Far East. He quotes a saying 
of Buddha from Spence Hardy's Eastern Monachism, p. 166 . C/‘. Koppen, 
Religion des Ihtddha, p. 374. This story is also found in the Fortji Vadrs, 
a collection of Persian tales (Behrnauer’s translation, Leipzig, 1851, p. 325). 
It is also found in the Gesta Romavorum, chap. Ivi (but the resemblance 
is not very striking). Cf. also Grimm's Kinder- iind Hausmarchen, No. l6 

(Benfey, ofi. cit., vol. i, p. 4‘l6 el seq ).-The story in our text does not belong 

to the original Paiichatantra, but has been added at a much later date. Book IV 
had only one tale (see p. 130 of this volume) which is a sub>story to the 
frame*tale of The Monkey and the Porpoise." Many of the analogues quoted 
above bear so little resemblance to our story as to be hardly worth quoting. 
The version in ''The Forty Vazirs, u Collection of Persian Tales," forms 
the twenty-fourth vezir’s story and is, of course, Turkish. See 111. J. W. Gibb's 
translation {Ilistory of the Forty Pesirs, London, 1886), p. .331 et set/., and also 
Chauvin, op. cil., viii, pp. l6l, l6s. A pamllel to the Gesta Romanorum story 
is to be fonnd in the Heptameron, tale ."3. See the edition by the Society 
of English Bibliophilists, 1894, vol. iv, p. 17 ct seq. The only resemblance of 
these stories to that in our text is that the wronged husband lives to see his 
wicked wife humiliated. For numerous analogues of Grimm's No. l6 see 
Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., vol. i, p. 129. Much closer parallels will be found 
in the Ckulla-Paduma Jataka, No. 193 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 81-85); 
Schiefner and Ralston's Tibetan Tales, 1882, No. 21, pp. 891-295. See also 
the Introduction, pp. Ixi-lxiii.— n.x.p. 
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wife, so he sent him away; and the son went forth from 
his father’s house with his wife to live in the forest. His 
younger brother also was banished by his father, and went 
with him, but as he was not of a chastened disposition the 
elder brother parted company with him, and went in another 
direction. And as he was going along he at last came to 
a great desert wilderness, without water, grass or tree, 
scorched by the fierce rays of the sun, and his supplies were 
exhausted. And he travelled through it for seven days, 
and kept his wife alive, who was exhausted with hunger 
and thirst, by giving her his own flesh and blood, and she 
drank the blood and ate the flesh. And on the eighth day 
he reached a mountain forest, resounding with the surging 
waters of a torrent,* abounding in shady trees laden with 
finiit, and in delightful turf. There he refreshed his wife 
with water and fruits, and went down into the mountain- 
stream, that was wreathed with waves, to take a bath. And 
there he saw a man with his two feet and his two hands cut 
off, being carried along by the current, in need of assistance. 
Though exhausted with his long fast, the brave man entered 
the river, and rescued this mutilated person. And the 
compassionate man landed him on the bank, and said: 
** Who did this to you, my brother ? ” Then the maimed 
man answered: “ My enemies cut ofif my hands and feet, 
and threw me into the river, desiring to inflict on me a 
painful death. But you have saved me from the water.” 
When the maimed man told him this, he bandaged his 
wounds, and gave him food, and then the noble fellow 
bathed and took food himself. Then this merchant’s son, 
who was an incarnation of a Bodhisattva, remained in that 
wood with his wife, living on, roots and firuits, and engaged 
in austerities. 

One day, when he was away in search of fruits and roots, 
his wife fell in love with that maimed man, whose wounds 
were healed. And determining to kill her husband, the 
wicked woman devised a plot for doing so in concert with 
that mutilated naan, and she pretended to be ill. And she 
pointed out a pl^nt growing in the ravine, where it was 
difficult *to descend, and the river hard to cross, and said to 
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her husband: “ I may live if you bring me that sovereign 
plant, for 1 am sure that the god indicated to me its positioii 
in a dream.” He consented, and descended into the ravine 
to get the plant, by the help of a rope plaited of grass and 
fastened to a tree. But when he had got down, she un¬ 
fastened the rope; so he fell into the river, and was swept 
away by it, as its current was strong. And he was carried 
an enormous'distance by the river, and flung up on the bank 
near a certain city, for his merits preserved Ms life. Tlien 
he climbed up on to the Arm ground, and rested under a 
tree, as he was fatigued by his immemon in the water, and 
thought over the wicked behaviour of his wife. 

Now it happened that at that time the king of that city 
had just died, and in that country there was an immemorial 
custom, that an auspicious elephant was driven about by 
the citizens, and any man that he took up with his trunk 
and placed on his back was anointed king.^ 'Hie elephant, 
wandering about, came near the merchant’s son, and, as if 
he were Providence pleased with his self-control, took him 
up, and put him on his back. Then the merchant’s son, 
who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, was 
immediately taken to the city and anointed king by the 
people. When he had obtained the crown, he did not as¬ 
sociate with charming women of coquettish behaviour, but 
held converse with the virtues of compassion, cheerfulness 
and patience. 

And his wife wandered about hither and thither, carrying 
that maimed man, who was her paramour, on her back,* 
without fear of her husband, whom she supposed to have 
been swept away by the river. And she begged from village 
to village, and city to city, saying: “ This husband of mine 
has had his hands and feet cut ofl by his enemies; I am a 
devoted wife and support him by begging, so give me alms.” 

At last she reached the town in which that husband of 

^ See the note at the end of the chapter.— n.m.p. 

* In the Btoiy of Kanakaratha in the Kaihitko^, pp. 186, 187, the princess 
offers to carry her leprous husband on her back, while In the KtOfSla jMaka, 
No. 586 (Cambridge edition, vol. v, p. SS8), Ka^ha abandons herself to a yile 
hunchback.— n.m.p. 
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hers was king. She begged there in the same way, and, as 
she was honoured by the citizens as a devoted wife, the fame 
cf her virtue reached the ears of the king. And the king 
had her summoned, with the maimed man on her back, and, 
when she came near, he recognised her, and said: ** Are you 
that devoted wife ? ” And the wicked woman, not recog¬ 
nising her husband, when surrounded by the splendour of 
the kingly office, said: “ I am that devoted wife, your 
Majesty.” Then that incarnation of a Bodhisattva laughed, 
and said: “ I too have had practical experience of your 
wifely devotion. How comes it that, though I, your own 
husband, who possess hands and feet, could not tame you, 
even by giving you jfhy own flesh and blood, which you 
kept feeding on like an ogress in human form, this maimed 
fellow, though defective in his limbs, has been able to tame 
you and make you his beast of burden ? Did you carry on 
your back your innocent husband, whom you threw into the 
river ? It is owing to that deed that you have to carry 
and support this maimed man.” 

When her husband in these words revealed her past con¬ 
duct, she recognised him, and fainting from fear, became like 
a painted or dead woman. The ministers in their curiosity 
said: “Tell us. King, what this means.” Then the king 
told them the whole story. And the ministers, when they 
heard that she had conspired against her husband’s life, cut 
off her nose and ears, and branded her, and banished her 
from the country with the maimed man. 

And in this matter Fate showed a becoming combination, 
for it united a woman without nose and ears with a man with¬ 
out hands and feet, and a man who was an incarnation of a 
portion of a Bodhisattva with the splendour of royalty. 


[M] “ Thus the way of woman’s heart, which is a thing 
full of hate, indiscriminating, prone to the base, is difficult 
to fathom. And thus good fortune comes spontaneous and 
unexpected, as if pleased with them, to those of noble soul, 
who do not swerve from virtue and who conquer anger.” 
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When the minister Gomukha had told this tale, he 
proceeded to relate the following story:— 

148. Stfjfy of Ihe GraUftd Animals and the UngraUful Woman ^ 

There was a certain man of noble soul, who was an in¬ 
carnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, whose heart was 
melted by compassion only, who had built a hut in a forest 

^ This story is found, with the substitution of a man for a woman, on 
p. 198 of Benfey’s PanttchaloHira, vol. ii. See also vol. i, p. 191 et teq., where 
^he gives several useful referenees. Cf. Ka&avahini, chap, iii (Spiegel's 
Aneatota Pnlica). It is also found in the Karma Sataka. Cf. also Matthseuf 
Paris, Hist. Maj., London, 1571, pp. 940-349, where it is told of Kicbard 
CfEur de Lion; Getta llmnoHorum, chap, cxix; Gower, CoaftaBW Amantig, 
Book V: £. Meier, ScAtotibitche VoUemarehen. Cf also for tlse gratitude of 
the animals the fourth story in Campbell’s Talrt of ihe lVe»t HigMattde. The 
animals are a dog, an otter and a falcon, p. 74 rl teq. llie Mongolian form 
of the story is to be found in Sagas from the Far East, tale 13. See also the 
twelfth and twenty-second of Miss Stokes’ Indian Fairy Tales. There is a strik¬ 
ing illustration of the gratitude of animals in Grimm’s No. 62 , and in Bartsch’s 
^Sagen, Mdrchen taut Gebrauclte aus Meklenburg, vol. i, p. 483. De Gubematis 
in a note to p. 199 of vol. ii of his Zoological Mythology mentions a story 
of grateful animals in Afanasief The hero finds some wolves fighting for a 
bone, some bees fighting for honey, and some shrimps fighting for a carcass; 
he makes a just division, and the grateful wolves, bees and shrimps help him 
in need. See also p. 157 of the same volume. See " Die Dankbaren Thieve ” 
in Gaal's Marchen der McLaren, p. 175, and *'Der Rothe Hund,” p. 339. In 
the Saccaspkira JStaka, No. 73 (Cambridge edition, vol. i,pp. 177-181), a hermit 
saves a prince, a rat, a parrot and a snake. The rat and snake are willing 
to give treasures, the parrot rice, but the prince orders his benefactor's 
execution, and is then killed by his own subjects. See Bernhard Schmidt's 
Griechische Mdrchen, p. 3, note. See also Schiefner and Ralston's Tibetan Tales, 
Introduction, pp. Ixiii-lxv, and 309 ri teq. 

-Tales in which grateful animals figure and help the hero or heroine 

out of difficulties, or perform seemingly impossible tasks imposed upon them, 
are found in nearly every collection of stories in existence. It would be little 
use to attempt to enumerate them all, even if such a thing were possible. 
The idea of a reward following a kind action done, when no reward is 
expected, is a moral lesson which has appealed to story-tellers in all parts of 
the world, and the " Grateful Animals'* mo&f is another example of the non- 
migratory nudifs. I have already (Vol. 1, p. lOla^) given numerous referenees 
to stories of grateful snakes. The largest number of analogues to "grateful 
animals” stories of all kinds is to be found in fiolte and Pollvka, op. ci(., 
vol. ii, pp. 19-29. Among the Italian references given, however, they make 
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and lived there, performing austerities. He, while living 
there, by his power rescued living beings in distress, and 
Pi^achas and others he gratified by presents of water and 
jewels. One day, as he was roaming about in the wood to 
assist others, he saw a great well and looked into it. And 
a woman, who was in it, said to him in a loud voice : ** Noble 
sir, here arc four of us, myself a woman, a lion, and a golden- 
crested bird, and a snake, fallen into this well in tlic night; 
so take us out; have mercy upon us.” When lie heard 
this, he said: ** Granted that you three fell in because the 
darkness made it imgossible for you to see your way, but 
how did the bird fall in ? ” The woman answered him; 

“ It fell in by being cnugiit in a fowler’s net.” 

Then tiic ascetic tried to lift them out by the super¬ 
natural power of liis asceticism, but he could not; on the 
contrary, liis power was gone. He reflected: “ Surely this 
woman is a sinner, and owing to my having convcrsccl with ' 
her, my power is gone from me. So I will use otlicr means 
in this case.” Then he plaited a rope of grass, and so drew 
them all four up out of the well, and they praised him. 
And in his astonishment he said to the lion, the bird and the 
snake: “ Tell me, how come you to have articulate voice, 
and M'hat is your history ? ” Then tlie lion said: “ We 
have articulate speech and remember our former births, and 
we arc mutual enemies; hear our stories in turns.” So the 

lion began to tell his own story as follows:— 

• 

IK) inc'iilion of Stniparola, iii^ht 1(1, falilc S, wliich deals with tin* ad\ei)hiK:s 
of (Vsai’iiio di Hcriii and tin: tliri'i: grateful .(iiiinals, a lion, u bear and a wolf. 
(See Thv Str.ipanda, trails. U. (j. Waters, London, IS'U, vol ii, p, IHS 

('/ Afv/., and the notes on p. Sip of the saiiie loliniie) ’I'hey also omit the 
slorv of *‘'riK! Lariti' Oab-Ijousc, tin* .Mouse and the Crirket ” in the 
Vviitimvnutc. It forms the liftli diversion of the third day (sec Iturtoii's trims., 
sol. ii, p. ^S:: vl In flindii (ictinii the ^iddhinitli is ulwass rei^ardcd as 

the thief/Mr r.fn-l/rnrr, mu\ in Ins artiele on “'J'he .Art of .Stealing in Hindu 
l‘'ietion " (.hmr. .hum. /Vn/., \ol. \liv, p, KlS rt sn/.) Hloonifleld a 

useful bihliojrraphy with extracts on the subject. 'I'iie );oldsniith takes the 
|)l.icc of the iii)}'r.iteiul woman in our tale, and the grateful animals are three 
in number, as i.s iie.itli always the ease.— n.u.i*. 
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148 a. The Lion's Story 

Cr ^ 

Tlierc IS a splendid city on the Himalayas, called VaidQ- 
rya^nnga; and in it there is a prince of the Vidy&dharas 
named PadmayeSa, and to him a son was bom named 
Vajravega. That Vajravega, while he dwelt in the world 
of the Vidyadharas, being a vainglorious person, quarrelled 
with anybody and everybody, confiding in his courage. 
His father ordered him to desist, but he paid no attention 
to his command. Then his father cursed him, saying: “ Fall 
into the world of mortals.” Then his arrogance was extin¬ 
guished, and his knowledge left him, and smitten Avith the 
curse he Avept, and asked his father to name a time AA'hcn it 
should end. Then his father PadmaA'csa thought a little, 
and said immediatelv: “ You shall become a l^rrihman's 
son on the earth, and display this arrogance once more, and 
by your father’s curse you shall become a lion and fall into 
a AA’cll. And a man of noble character, out of compassion, 
shall dmAA*^ you out, and Avhen you liaA c recompensed him 
ill his calamity,* you shall be deliven'd from this curse.” 
This Avas the termination of the curse aa'IucIi his father 
api5ointed for him. 

Then Vajravega Avas horn in MalaA'a as Devnghosha, the 
son of ITarighosha, a Erfihman. And in that liirth also he 
fought Avith many, confiding in his heroism, and his father 
said to him : “ Do not go on in this Avay quarrelling Avith 
evcrA’bod\-.” But he Avould not ohcA’ his father’s orders, 
.so his father cursed him : ” Become .nimediatclv a foolish 
lion, oA'er-eonfident in its strength." In consequence of 
this speech of his father’s, Devaghosha. that incarnation 
of a Vidyadhar^i, Avas again born ns a lion in this forest. 

148. Story of tJie GraUfitl Animah and the Ungrateful Jronian 

” KnoAv that I am that lion. I. aaiis Avandcring about 
here at night, and as chance AA'ould ha\'c it, 1 4^1 into this 

* ''In his cal.-iinit}'*’ svciiis uieaMingless. 'Fawnty transl.'itt'd uiuiknnlunia 
as if it were simply ufutliiira —the shnultl be . . . and }ou do him u 

service in return.” See Speyer, op. vif., p. Kid.— 
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well; and you, noble sir, have drawn me up out of it. So 
now 1 will depart, and, if you should fall into any difficulty, 
remember me; 1 will do you a good turn and so get rdeas^ 
from my curse.” 

After the lion had said this, he went away, and the 
golden-crested bird, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, 
told his tale. 


148b. The Golden-Crested BMs Story 

There is on the Himalayas a king of the Vidyddharas, 
named Vajradaipshtra. His queen gave birth to five 
daughters in succession. And then the king propitiated 
Siva with austerities and obtained a son, nam^ Rajata- 
damshtra, whom he valued more than life. His father, out 
of affection, bestowed the knowledge of the sciences upon 
him when he was still a child, and he grew up, a feast to 
the eyes of his relations. 

One day he saw his eldest sister, by name Somaprabha, 
playing upon a pinjara. In his childishness he kept begging 
for the pinjarOt saying: “ Give it me, I too want to play 
on it.” And when she would not give it him, in his flighti¬ 
ness he seized the pinjara, and flew up to heaven with it 
in the form of a bird. Then his sister cursed him, saying: 
“ Since you have taken my pinjara from me by force, and 
flown away with it, you shall become a bird with a golden 
crest.” * 

When Rajatadamshtra heard this, he fell at his sister’s 
feet, and entreated her to fix a time for his curse to end, and 
she said: “ When, foolish boy, you fall, in your bird-form, 
into a blind well, and a certain merciful person draws you 
out, and you do him a service in return, then you shall be 
released from this curse.”. When she had said this to her 
brother, he was bom as a bird with a golden crest. 

* This is in all probability the Hoopoe, round which many stories and 
superstitions have arisen. For the myth told by Arrian as to how it got its 
crest see Crooke, op. cU., vol. ii, p. S49.— n.ii.p. 
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148. SUnry qf ihe Grateful Animals and Ihe UngraUful Woman 

** I am that same golden-crested bird, that fell into this 
pit in the night, and have now been drawn out by you, 
so now I wiU depart. Remember me when you fall into 
calamity, for by doing you a service in return, I shall be 
released from my curse.” 

When the bird had said this, he departed. Then the 
snake, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his story 
to that great-souled one. 


148c. The Snake's Story 

Formerly I was the son of a hermit in the hermitage of 
Ka^yapa. And I had a companion there who was also the 
son of a hermit. And one day my friend wenf dorm into 
the lake to bathe, and I remained on the bank. And while 
1 was there, I saw a serpent come with three heads. And, 
in order to terrify that friend of mine in fun, I fixed the 
serpent immovable on the bank, opposite to where he was, 
by the power of a spell. My friend got through his bathing 
in a moment, and came to the bank, and unexpectedly see¬ 
ing that great serpent there, he was terrified and fainted. 
After some time I brought my friend round again, but he, 
finding out by meditation that I had terrified him in this 
way, became angry, and cursed me, saying: “ Go and become 
a similar great snake with three creste.” Then I entreated 
him to fix an end to my curse, and he said; ” When, in your 
serpent condition, you fall into a well, and at a critical 
moment do a service to the man who pulls you out, then 
you shall be freed from your curse.” 

148. Story of ihe Grateful Animals and ihe Ungrateful Woman 

“After he had said this, he departed, and 1 became a 
erpent, and now you have drawn me out of the well; so 
now I will depart. And when you think of me I will come; 
and by doing you a service 1 shall be released from my 
curse.” 


VOl. V. 


b 
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When the snake had said this, he departed, and the 
woman told her story. 


148d. The Woman's Story 

I am the wife of a young Kshatriya in the king’s employ, 
a man in the bloom of youth, brave, generous, handsome 
and high-minded. Nevertheless I was wicked enough to 
enter into an intrigue with another man. When my husband 
found it out, he determined to punish me. And I heard of 
this from my confidante, and that moment I fled, and entered 
this wood at night, and fell into this well, and was dragged 
out by you. ♦ 

148. Story of the Grateful Animals and the Ungredefyl Woman 

** And thanks to your kindness I will now go and main> 
tain myself somewhere. May a day come when I shall be 
able to requite your goodness.” 

When the sinful woman had said this to the Bodhisattva, 
she went to the town of a king named Gotravardhana. She 
obtained an interview with him, and remained among his 
attendants, in the capacity of maid to the king’s principal 
queen. But because that Bodhisattva talked with that 
woman, he lost his poitrer, and could not procure fruits and 
roots and things of that kind. Then, being exhausted with 
hunger and thirst, he first thought of the lion. And, when 
he thought of him, he came and fed him with the flesh of 
deer,‘ and in a short time he restored lum to hu fom^ 
health with their flesh; and then the lion said: ** My curse 
is at an end, I will depart.^* When he had said this, the 
Bodhisattva gave him leave to depart, and the lion became 
a Vidyadhara and went to his ovm place. 

Then that incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, 

^ In Giles' Strange Starin from- a Chinese Studio a tiger, who hat killed 
the son of an old woman, feeds her henceforth, and appears as a mourner at 
her funeral. The story in the test beats a faint resemblance to that of 
Androclils (Aulus Gelliun, v, 14). See also Liebrecht’s Dunlop, p. Ill, with 
the note at the end of the volume. 
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being again exhausted by want of food, thought upon that 
golden-crested bird, and he came, when thought of by him. 
And when he told the bird of his sufferings, the bird went 
and brought a casket full of jewels ^ and gave it him, and 
said: “This wealth will support you for ever, and so my 
curse has come to an end, now I depart; may you enjoy 
happiness! ** When he had said this, he became a young 
Vidy&dhara prince, and went through the air to his own 
world, and received the kingdom from his father. 

And the Bodhisattva, as he M'as wandering about to sell 
the jewels, reached that city where the woman was living 
whom he had rescued from the well. And he deposited 
those jewels in an out-of-the-way house belonging to an 
old Brahman woman, and went to the market, and on the- 
way he saw coming towards him the very woman whom he 
had saved from the well, and the woman saw Jiim. And 
the two fell into a conversation, and in the course of it 
the woman told him of her position aoout the person of the 
queen. And she asked him about his own adventures: so 
the confiding man told her how the golden-crested bird had 
given him the jewels. And he took her and showed her the 
jewels in the house of the old woman, and the wicked 
woman went and told her mistress, the queen, of it. 

Now it happened that the golden-crested bird had 
managed artfully to steal this casket of jewels from the 
interior of the queen’s palace, before her eyes. Ami when 
the queen heard from the mouth of that woman, who knew 
the facts, that the casket had arrived in the city, she in¬ 
formed the king. And the king had the Bodhisattva pointed 
out by that wicked woman, and brought by his servants as 
a prisoner from that house with the ornaments. And after 
he had asked him the circumstances, though he believed his , 
account, he not only took the ornaments from him, but he 
put him in prison. 

Then the Bodhisattva, terrified at being put in prison, 
thought upon the snake, who was an incarnation of the 
hermit’s son, and the snake came to him. And when the 
snake had seen him, and inquired what his need was, he 

* Cf. (oJ/ha-Jatata, So. (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, jip. S4-S6). 
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said to the good man: ** I will go and coil round the king 
from his head f,o his feet.* And I will not let him go until 
I am told to db so by you. And you must say here, in the 
prison: * I will deliver the king from the serpent.* And 
when you come and give me the order, I will let the king go. 
And when I let him go, he will give you half his kingdom.** 
After he had said this, the snake went and coiled round 
the king, and placed his three hoods on his head. And the 
people began to cry out: “ Alas! the king is bitten by a 
snake.** Then the Bodhisattva said: “ 1 will deliver the 
king from this snake.’* And the king’s servants, ^having 
heard this, informed him. Thereupon the king, who was 
in the grasp of the snake, had the Bodhisattva summoned, 
and said to him : “ If you deliver me from this snake, I will 
give you half my kingdom,-and these my ministers are your 
guarantees that 1 will keep my promise.” When his ministers 
heard this, they said, “ Certainly,” and then the Bodhisattva 
said to that snake: ” I^et the king go at once.” Then the 
snake let the king go, and the king gave half his kingdom 
to that Bodhisattva, and thus he became prosperous in a 
moment. And the serpent, as its curse was at an end, be¬ 
came a young hermit, and he told his story in the presence 
of the court and went back to his hermitage. 


[M] " Thus you sec that good fortune certainly befalls 
those of good dispositions. And transgression brings suffer¬ 
ing even upon the great. And the mind of women cannot 
be relied upon; it is not.touched even by such a service 
as rescue from death; so what other benefit can move 
them ? ” 

When Gomukha had told this talc, he said to tlie King 
of Vatsa: ” lastcn I will tell you some more stories of 
fools. 

' CJ'. the fortv-sixth story in (lOiizenbach’s SirUiauische Marchen, where n 
snake roils round tiic throat of a kinj;,aiid will not let him go till he promises 
to marry a girl wlioni lie had violated. See .ilso Benfey’s PaulKhalantra, 
vol. i, p. 523. 
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149. St€iry of the Buddhist Monk who was hittm by a Dog 

There was in a certain Buddhist monastefy a Buddhvt 
monk ot dull intellect. One day, as he was ^Talking in the 
highroad, he was bitten by a dog on the knee. And when 
he had been thus bitten, he returned to his monastery and 
thus reflected: ** Eveiybody, one after another, will ask 
me: ’ What has happened to your knee ? ’ And what a 
time it will take me to inform them all one by one I So I 
will make use of an artifice to let them all know at once.” 
Having thus reflected, he quickly went to the top of the 
monastery, and taking the stick with which the gong was 
struck, he sounded the gong. And the mendicant monks, 
hearing it, came together in astonishment, and said to him': 
“ Why do you, without cause, sound the gong at the wrong 
time ? ” He answered the mendicants, at the* same time 
showing them his knee: ” The fact is, a dog has bitten my 
knee, so I called you together, thinking that it would take 
a long time for me to tell each of you separately such a long 
story: so hear it all of you now, and look at my knee.” 
Then all the mendicants laughed till their sides ached, and 
said: ” What a great fuss he has made about a very small 
matter I ” 


[M] ”You have heard of the foolish Buddhist monk; 
now hear of the foolish Takka. 


150. Story of the Man who submitted to be Burnt Alive sooner 
than share his Food wUh a Guest 

There lived somewhere a rich but foolish Takka,* who was a 
miser. And he and his wife were always eating barley-meal 

^ The Petenburg lexicographen explain /<vUa as Geiskais, Fits ; but say 
that the word (Maka in Marathi means a rogue, cheat The word taiarga also 
means "niggardly," "miserly." General Cunningham {Ancient Geognptg of 
Mia, p. 15S} Mys that the ^aUat were once the undiaputed lords of the 
PaaiAb, and still subsist as a numerous agrlcultnml race in the lower hills 
between the Jhelum and Rlrl. 
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without salt. And he never learned to know the taste of 

»■ 

any other food. Once Providence instigated him to say to 
his wife: ** I have conceived a desire for a milk pudding; 
cook me one to-day.” His wife said, “ I will,” and set 
about cooking the pudding, and the J'akka remained indoors 
concealed, taking to his bed, for fear someone should see him 
and drop in on him as a guest. 

In the meanwhile a friend of his, a Takka who was fond 
of mischief, came there, and asked his wife where her husband 
was. And she, without giving an answer, went in to her 
husband and told him of the arrival of his friend. And he, 
lying on the bed,^said to her: “ Sit down here, and remain 
weeping and clinging to my feet, and say to my friend: 

‘ My husband is dead.’ ^ When he is gone, we will eat this 
pudding happily together.” When he gave her this order, 
she began to weep, and the friend came in, and said to her: 
“ What is the matter ? ” She said to him: “ Look, my husband 
is dead.” But he reflected: ” 1 saw her a moment ago 
happy enough cooking a pudding. How comes it that her 
husband is now dead, though he has had no illness ? The 
two things are incompatible. No doubt the two have in¬ 
vented this fiction because they saw I had come as a guest. 
So I will not go.” 

Thereupon the mischievous fellow sat down, and began 
crying out: “ Alas, my friend I Alas, my friend ! ” Then 
his relations, hearing the lamentation, came in and pre¬ 
pared to take that silly Takka to the burning-place, for he 
still continued to counterfeit death. But his wife came to 
him and whispered in his ear: “Jump up, before these 
relations take you off to the pyre and burn you.” But the 
foolish man answered his wife in a whisper: “ No! that 
will never do, for this cunning Takka wishes to eat my 
pudding. I cannot get up, for it was on his arrival that I 

' So in the Itussian story of “The Miser" (Ralston, Human Folk-Talet, 
p. 47) Marko the Rich says to his wife, in order to avoid the {myment of 
H copeck: “ Harkye, wife! I’ll strip myself naked, and lie down under 
the holy pictures. . Cover me up with a cloth, and sit down and cry, just as 
you would over a corpse. When the moujik comes for his money, tell him 
I died this morning.” Ralston conjectures that the story came originally 
from the East. 
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died. For to people like me the contemplation of one’s 
possessions is dearer than life.” Then that wicked friend 
and his relations carried him out, but he remained immov¬ 
able, even while he was being burned, and kept silence tjU 
he died. So the foolish man sacrificed his life, but saved 
his pudding,, and others enjoyed at ease the wealth he had 
acquired with much toil. 


[H] “ You have heard the story of the miser; now hear 
the story of the foolish pupils and the cat. 


151. Story of the Foolish Teacher^ the Foolish PupUs and the 

Cat 

In Ujjayini there lived in a convent a foolish teacher. 
And he could not sleep, because mice troubled him at night. 
And wearied with this infliction, he told the whole story to 
a friend. The friend, who was a Br&hman, said to that 
teacher: ” You must set up a cat; it will eat the mice.” 
The teacher said : “ What sort of creature is a cat ? Where 
can one be found ? I never came across one.” When the 
teacher said this, the friend replied ; ” Its eyes are like glass, 
its colour is a brownish grey, it has a hairy sldn on its back, 
and it wanders about in roads. So, my friend, you must 
quickly discover a cat by these signs and have one brought.” 
After his friend had said this, he went home. Then that 
foolish teacher said to his pupils: ** You have been present 
and heard all the distinguishing marks of a cat. So look 
about for a cat, such as you have heard described, in the 
roads here.” 

Accordingly the pupils went and searched hither and 
thither, but they did not find a cat anywhere. Then at 
last they saw a Brahman boy coming from the opening of a 
road; his eyes were like glass, his colour brownish gr^, 
and he wore on his back a hairy antdope-^in. And when 
they saw him they said: ” Here w’e have got the cat accord¬ 
ing to the description.” So they seized him, and tocdc.him 
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to tbdr teacher. Their teacher also observed that he had 
got the characteristics mentioned by his friend; so he 
placed him in the convent at night. And the silly boy 
himself bdieved that he was a cat, when he heard the 
description that those fools gave of the animal. 

Now it happened that the silly boy was a pupil of that 
Br&hman who out of friehdship gave that teacher the 
description of the cat. And that Br&hman came in the 
morning, and, seeing the boy in the convent, said to those 
fools: ** Who brought this fellow here ? ’* The teacher 
and his foolish pupik answered: ** We brought him here 
as a cat, according to the description which we heard from 
you.” llien the Brfthman laughed, and said: “There is 
considerable difference between a stupid human being and 
a cat, which is an animal with four fe^ and a tail.” When 
the foolish fellows heard this, they let the boy go, and said: 
** So let us go and search again for a cat such as has been 
now describe to us.” And the people laughed at those 
fools. 


pi] ** Ignorance makes everyone ridiculous. You have 
heard .of the fools and their cat; now hear the story of 
another set of fools. 

Storg/ of ihe Fools and the BuU of iioa' 

* There was in a certain convent, full of fools, a men who 
was the greatest fool of the lot. He once heard in a treatise 
on law, which was being re^ out, that a man who has a 
tank made gains a great reward in the next world. Then, 
as he had a large fortune, he had made a large tank full of 
water, at no great distance from his own convent. One 
day this prince of fools went to take a look at that tank of 
.his, and perceived that the sand had been scratched up by 
some creature. The next day too, he came, and saw that 
the bai^ had bem tom up in another part of that tank, and 
^ See W. A. Clouaton, Boot of Koodlotf p. 47 .—ii.m.p. 
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being quite astonished, he said to himself: ** I will watch here 
to-morrow the whole day, beginning in the early morning, 
and I will find out what creature it is that does this.** 

After he had formed this resolution, he came there eariy 
next morning, and watched, untl at last he saw a bull de¬ 
fend from heaven and plough up the bank with its horns. 
He thought: ** This is a heavenly buU, so why should I not 
go to heaven with it ?*' And he went up to the bull,‘and 
with both his hands laid hold of the tail behind. Then the 
holy bull lifted up with the utmost force the foolish man, 
who wcs clinging to its tail, and carried him in a moment 
to its home in Kail&sa. There the foolish man lived for 
some time in great comfort, feasting on heavenly dainties, 
sweetmeats, and other things which he obtained. And 
seeing that the bull kept going and returning, that king of 
fools, bewildered by destiny, thought: will go down 

clinging to the tail of the bull and see my friends, and after 
I have told them this wonderful tale, I will return in the 
same way.’* 

Having formed this resolution, the fool went and clung 
to the tail of the bull one day when it was setting out, and 
so returned to the surface of the earth. When he returned 
to the convent, the other blockheads, who were there, 
embraced him, and asked him where he had been, aiid he 
told them. Ilien all those foolish men, having heard the 
tale of his adventures, made this petition to him: ** Be 
kind and take us also there, enable us also to feast on sweet¬ 
meats.” He consented, and told them his plan for doing 
it, and the next day he led them to the border of the tank 
and the bull came there. And the principal fool seized the 
tail of the bull with his two hands, and another took hold 
of his feet, and a third in turn took hold of his. So, when 
they had formed a chain by clinging on to one another’s 
feet, the buU flew rapidly up into the air. 

And while the bull was going along, with all the fools 
dinging to his tail, it happened that one of the fools said to 
the principal fool: ** T^ us now to satisfy our curiosity: 
how large were those sweetmeats which you kte, of which 
a never-failing supply can be obtained in heaven ? ** Then 
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the leader had his attention diverted from the business in 
hand, and quickly joined his hands together like the cup of 
a lotus, and exclaimed in answer: “ So big.” But in doing 
so he let go the tail of the bull. And accordingly he and 
all those others fell from heaven, and were killed, and the 
bull returned to Kailasa; but the people, who saw it, were, 
much amused.* 


[M] “ Fools do themselves an injury by asking questions 
and giving answjprs without reflection. You have heard 
about the fools who flew through the air; heai* about this 
other fool. 


153. SUyry of the Fool who asked his Way to the Village 

A certain fool, while going to another village, forgot the 
way. And when he asked his way, the people said to him: 
“ Take the path that goes up by the tree on the bank of the 
river.” 

Then the fool went and got on the .trunk of that tree, 
and said to himself: “ The men told me that my way lay 
up the trunk of this tree.” And as he went on climbing up 
it, the bough at the end bent with his weight, and it was all 
he could do to avoid falling by clinging to it. 

While he was clinging to it, there came that way an 
elephant, that had been drinking water, with his driver on 
his back. When the fool, who was clinging to the tree, 
saw him, he said with humble voice to that elephant-driver: 
” Great sir, take me down.” And the. elephant-driver let 
go the elephant-hook, and laid hold of the man by the feet 

* This and the next story resemble the conclusion of the story of the 
tortoise Kamlnij^riva and the swans Vikate and Sanka^, Book X, chap, lx, 
//. 16 * 1 . See also Ralston's ItussiuH Folt-Tale», p. SilS. A similar story is told 
in Bartsch's Sagnij MUrt'/icn m. CiebroHcht mu Mdklmhttrg, vol. i, p. 349, of the 
fieople of Teterow. They adopted the same manumyre to get a stone out 

of a well. The man at the tup then iet go, in order to spit 011 his lianas,- 

See p. of this yVolbinc for further details of the story of Kambugilva, 
which is the tenth tale of Book I of the PaSekaiuHtra. — n.m.p. 
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with both his hands, to take him down from the tree. In 
the meanwhile the elephant went on, and the elephant^ 
driver found himself clinging to the feet of that fool, who 
was clinging to the end of the tree. 

Then the fool said urgently to the elephant-driver: 
“Sing something quickly, if you know anything, in order 
that the people may hear, and come here at once to take us 
down. Otherwise we shall fall, and the river will carry us 
away.” When the elephant-driver had been thus appealed 
to by him, he sang so sweetly that the fool was much pleased. 
And in his desire to applaud him properly, he forgot what 
he was about, and let go his hold of the tree, and prepared 
to clap him with both his hands. Immediately he and the 
elephant-driver fell into the river and were drowned, for 
association with fools brings prosperity to no man. 


[H] After Gomukha had told this story, he went on to 
tell that of Hiranyaksha. 


154. Story of Hiranyaksha and MrigdnkaUkha 

There is in the lap of the Himalayas a country called 
Ka^mlra, which is the very crest-jewel of the earth, the 
home of sciences and virtue. In it there was a town named 
Hinqiyapura, and there reigned in it a king named Kana- 
k&ksha. And there was bom to that king, owing to his 
having propitiated Siva, a son named HiranySksha, by his 
wife Ratnaprabht. The prince was one day playing at ball, 
and he purposely managed to strike with the ball a female 
ascetib who came that way. That female ascetic, possess¬ 
ing supernatural powers, who had overcome the passion of 
anger, laughed and said to Hiranyaksha, without altering the 
expression of her face ^“ If your youth and other qualities 
make you so insolent, what will you become if you obtain 
MrigftnkalekhA for a wife ? ” * 

* 1 follow Dr Kern’s coiyeeture, amkritHnanil. 

* In the Siciiiam»(Ae Marcken, Na 14, a pi^ee throws a stone at an 
old woman’s pitcher and breaks it. She exclaims in her anger: ** May you 
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When the prince heard that, he propitiated the female 
ascetic, and said to her: ** Who is this Mrig&nkalekh&, tdl 
me, reverend madam?** Then she said to him: “lliere 
is a'glorious king of the Vidy&dharas on the Him&layas, 
named Saiitejas. He has a beautiful daughter, named 
Mrigankalekhfi, whose loveliness keeps the princes of the 
Vidy&dharas awake at night. And she will be a fitting wife 
for you, and you will be a suitable husband for her.’* When 
the female ascetic, who possessed supernatural power, said 
this to Hira^yfiksha, he replied: *' Tell me, reverend mother, 
how she is to be obtained.** Thereupon she said: ** I will 
go and find out how she is affected towards you, by talking 
about you. And then I will come and take you there. And 
you will find me to-morrow in the temple of the god here, 
named Amare^a, for I come here every day to worship him.** 

After the female ascetic had said this, she went through 
the air by her supernatural power to the Himfilayas, to visit 
that Mfig&nkalekh&. Then she praised to her so artfully the 
good qualities of Hirany&ksha that the celestial maiden 
became very much in love with him,^ and said to her: 
'* If, reverend mother, I cannot manage to obtain a husband 
of this kind, of what use to me is this my purposeless life ? *’ 
So the emotion of love was produced in Mirig&nkalekh&, and 
she spent the day tailing about him, and passed the night 
with that female ascetic. 

In the meanwhile Hiranyftksha spent the day in thinking 
of her, and writh difficulty slept at night, but towards the 
end of the night Pfirvat! said to him in a dream: ** Thou art 
a VidyAdhara, become mortal by the curse of a hermit, and 
thou shalt be delivered from it by the touch of the hand of 
this female ascetic, and then thou shalt quickly marrj' this 
Mpgfinkalekhft. Do not be anxious about it, for she was 
thy wife in a former state.** Having said this, the goddess 

wander through the world unUl you find the beautiful Nsentola!" Noa. IS 
and 13 begin in a similar way. A parallel will be found in Dr Kdhler’s notes 
to No. IS. He compares the commencement of the Pentaimerotie of Basile 
(Burton’s translation! vol. i, p. 8).- — Cy. also VoL HI, p. S59, of this work. 

—N.M.P., 

* See Vol. I, p. 1S8, ISSai^; Vol. II, pp. 148, 144, and Vol. Ill, pp. 68, 
68aS S6l, 86la^—N.M.r. 
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disappeared firom his sight. And in the morning the prince 
woke and rose up, and performed the auspicious ceremonies 
of bathing and so on. Then he went and adored Amare^a 
and stood in his presence, since it was there that the female 
ascetic had appointed him a rendezvous. 

In the meanwhile Mrig&nkalekhft fell asleep with difficulty 
in her own palace, and P&rvati said to her in a dream: ** Do 
not grieve, the curse of Hirany&ksha is at an end, and he 
will again become a VidylUlhara by the touch of the hand 
of tlie female ascetic, and thou shalt have him once more 
for a hnsband.” When the goddess had said this, she dis¬ 
appeared, and in the morning Mrig&hkalekhiL woke up and 
told the female ascetic her dream. And the holy ascetic 
returned to the eartli, and said to Hiranyaksha, who was 
in the temenos of Amare^a: Come to the world of Vidyfi- 
dharas.’* When she said this, he bent before hdt, and she 
took him up in her arms, and flew up with him to heaven. 

Then HiranyILksha’s curse came to an end, and he became 
a prince of the Vidyfidharas, and remembered his former 
birth, and said to the female ascetic: ** Know that 1 was 
a king of the Vidyadharas named Amfitatejas in a city 
named VajrakQta. And long ago I was cursed by a hermit, 
angry because I had treated him with neglect, and 1 was 
doomed to live in the world of mortals until touched by 
your hand. And my wife, who then abandoned the body 
because I had been cursed, has now been bom again as 
Mrig&nkaleklia, and so has before been loved by me. And 
now I will go with you and obtain her once more, for I 
have been purified by the touch of your hand, and my curse 
is at an end.” 

So said Amntatejas, the Vidyfidhara prince, as he 
travelled through the air with that female ascetic to the 
Himalayas. There he saw Miigftnkalekha in a garden, and 
she saw him coming, as he had been described by the female 
ascetic. Wonderful to say, these lovers first entered one 
another’s minds by the ears, and now they entered them by 
the eyes, without ever having gone out again. ^ 

Then that outspoken female ascetic said to Mfigfinka- 
lekhft: ’’Tell this to your father with a view to your 
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marriage.” She instantly went, with a face downcast 
from modesty, and informed her father of all through her 
confidante. And it happened that her father also had been 
told how to act by ParvaU in a dream, so he received 
Amritatejas into his palace with all due hQnour. And he 
bestowed Mpigankalekh^ on him with the prescribed cere¬ 
monies, and after he was married he went to the city of 
VajrakOta. There he got back his kingdom as well as his 
wife, and he had his father Kanakaksha brought there, by 
means of the holy female ascetic, as he was a mortal, and 
he gratified him with heavenly enjoyments and smt him 
back again to earth, and long enjoyed his prosperity with 
Mfig&nkalekha. * 


[M] “ So you see that the destiny fixed for any creature 
in this world, by works in a former birth, falls, as it were, 
before his feet, and he attains it with ease, though apparently 
unattainable.” 

When Narav&hanadatta heard this tale of Gomukha^s, he 
was enabled to sleep that niglit, though pining for Saktiya^as. 
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CHOOSING A KING BY DIVINE WILL 

° On page 155 we read that in a certain city there waa an immemorial custom 
that an auspicious elephant was driven about by the citizens, and any man 
that he took up with his trunk and placed on his back was anointed king. 

At first sight this may seem to be merely an interesting bit of animal 
folk-lore, showing the great deference paid to the elephant in India. Its 
prominent place in every aspect of Hindu life would naturally tend to support 
this view. But here the act of the elephant is simply the remnant of a much 
‘older custom mentioned as early as the JSlaluu, which, on its entry into tlie 
folk-lore of India, preserved only that portion essential for the purposes of 
the story-teller. I refer to the rite of p^aditySdhivSsa, or choosing a king by 
divine will. 

The exact meaning of the term has poszled lexicographers for years. 
PaKca, of course, means ** five ” and presents no difficulties. Dimfa is a neuter 
noun and in a legal sense means "ordeal," but in the present connection is 
used in a concrete instead of an abstract sense. Thus neither Jacobi’s 
"insignia of royalty," nor Meyer’s “divine things" exactly expresses the 
m'eaning. Edgerton (“ PaficadivyAdhivAsa, or Choosing a King . . .," Jouru. 
Am. Orient. Stic., vol. xxiii, 1915, p. l6(>) would translate, “instruments of 
divine test," which' certainly conveys the meaning better. I'his view is also 
taken by Hcrtel, who, in J)at PaXekaiantra, seine Cesekkhte umd seine Vetiireilmg, 
Leijuig, 19 14^, p- S74n\ says: “ divya hat den Sinn * Aussemag des Sckicksalsvoillens,' 
enUpricht also etwa utuerm ‘ GoUesurteil,' und hedeutel in unserem besoaderen Falle 
*dasfemge, was ein solches GoUesurteil hand tut' * Eingeselzl’ werden die divyUf 
ttm den neuen Kdnig zu fiestimmen." 

There still remains adJduSsa to be discussed. In the past many scholars 
have connected it with vitsa, “ perfume," but recent research has shown it to 
lie derived from the root vas, “ to dwell," with the preposition adhi. The 
complete term, then, refers to a ceremony by which a deity or divine power 
is Invoked to take its projier place in a sacred object, either in the image 
of a god or in some other thing (in this case five things) whjch is to be 
consecrated to some divine purpose. (See Edgerton, op. oi,, p. 164 ei teq.) 

We have already seen (Vol. 1, p. 255a*) that five was regarded as a mystical 
number, and as such entered largely into Hindu ceremonies and ritual. There 
were five emblems of royalty, (/hjar) kakudani: the sword, umbrella, crown, 
shoes and chowrie. The Burmese regalia consisted of almost exactly the same 
articles (see Vol. II, p. 264), 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in the selection of a king by 
divine will the number of the articles employed is also five. The ceremony 
being really a coronation, the list of articles varies from that given above. 
Naturally the chosen man most be anointed, and so a pitcher of holy water 
takes the place of the sword, while the two royal animals, the elephant 
^aad the horse, osually replace the crown and shoes, thongl^ sometimes the 
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There are several examples of the divine selection of a king In the Jhleln9« 
although the method adopted is different. After special eonsecratiiMi a ** festal 
car" proceeds riderless wherever the divine will guides it, until it stops before 
tht iqsn whose merit is suiiicieiit for him to rule the kingdom. The mnsldans 
who have followed the car now sound a triumphant acclamation, and the 
chosen ruler is anointed, and made to mount the waiting chariot. Sndi 
is the method described in the MahSjanakn Jutaka, No. 539 (Cambridge 
edition, vol. vi, p. S.i), while similar accounts occur in Nos. 878, 445, 46l, 
■UiS and 229 (i.e. vol. iii, p. 157; vol. iv, p, 25; i6., p. 80; $6., p. pS; vd. v, 
p. 1S8). 

The tradition of this ceremony has persisted in many different parts of 
India to the present day, and was recently found by Sir Aurel Stein in a 
variant of tiie Joseph and Potiphar tale as told by a Kashmirian stoiy^ller. 
In this ease it is an elephant and a royal hawk who make the choiee. (See 
Stein and Grierson, Tales, p. 37.) 

Ill many instances only one or two of the emblems of royally are 
inentiunud. For example in the Kalhakv^ (Tawney, p. 4 and note) there 
is an elephant with a pitcher of water fastened to its temple. It roams for 
seven days before it finds the chosen man, whereupon it empties the pitcher 
on his head. On p. 1SH of the same collection the horse is also mentioned, 
while on p. 1.05 we read : “ Now, it happened that the king of that city died 
in the course of the night without leaving issue. Then the ministers had 
recourse to the five ordeals. The mighty elephant came into the garden 
outside the city. There the elephant sprinkled Prince Amaradatta and put 
him on its back. Then the horse neighed. The two chowries fanned the 
prince. An umbrella was held over his head. A divine voice was heard in 
the air: * Long live King Amaradatta! ’ ” 

In the PralmtuUuiciHlamani (Tawney, p. 181) the elephant roams alone in 
the whole city and finally sprinkles a humble umbrella-bearer. Sometimes, 
as in Jacobi's Hindu Tala, p. 1.31, only a horse is mentioned, while In another 
story in the same collection (p. SI2) we have all five: ** Having seen him, the 
elephant trum))eted, the steed neighed, the golden pitcher sjwinkled him, the 
chowries fanned him, and the parasol stood over him." 

* It would be superfluous to give other examples from Hindu fiction. 
They hove, moreover, been already enumerated. See Tawney, "Some Indian 
Methods of Electing Kings,” Pmc, Rot/, At. Soe. Bengal, Nov. 1891, p. 188 
et seq. ; Meyer, Haia Kumdra Ckarita, 1902, p. 94; Bloomfield, UJe ami Stariee 
of PdrqvanSlka, pp. 199 -SOS; ditto, "Joseph and Potlpliar in Hindu Fiction," 
Trans. Amer. PUL Au., vol. liv, 1988, pp. 148,143; St^ and Grierson, op. til., 
p. XXXV. Reference should also br made to W. Crooke, Popular ReBgjioa and 
Folk-Lore of Norlkem India, vol. 11, p. 840; ditto, THbu and Cadet of Ike 
Nortk-Wedem Prouimea and Oudk, vol. 11, p. 880; and to R. V. Russell, TVihar 
and Coda of Ike Central Prorinea, vot Iv, p. 468, where the founde* of the 
Gahlot elan In MewAr was proclaimed king by an elephant putting a garland 
thrice imnd his nefik. 

The subject has been discussed by Hartland from a much wider point of 
view, and variants are given from nuny parts of Europe as well as Asia. Ho- 
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also includes examples showing that in many countries the choice of a king 
actually depends on omens from animals. Ikus it is said that in Sei^jefo, a 
petty Ungdom in the south of Abyssinia, when the king dies, the nobles 
assemble outside the city In the open plain and wait until a vulture or an 
insect settles on one of them, who is then saluted as king. 

Hartland first read a paper on this subject before the Folk-Lore Society 
(see "The Voice of the Stone of Destiny," Folk-Lore, vol. xiv, 1908, pp. 88 * 60 ^ 
It was later reprinted with a few small additions in his RUml and Bditf, 
London, 1914, pp. 890-388 (not p. SO et eeq. as stated in Hatim's Talea, p. xxxv). 

In the N^kte no animal is mentioned in connection with the custom of 
choosing a king by divine will, but the underlying idea is the same. In the 
story of " Ali Shar and Zumurrud” (Burton, vol. iv, p. 810), Zumurrud enters 
the city disguised as a man and is immediately made king. The act is thus 
explained: " . . . it is the custom of the citixens, when the king deceaseth 
leaving no son, that the troops should sally forth to the suburbs and sojourn 
there three days: and whoever cometh from the quarter whence thou hast 
come, him they make king over them." See also Supp., vol. ii, where Clouston 
gives a useful note when quoting one of J. H. Knowles’ tales from Ind. Ani., 
June 1886. • 

For other references see Chauvin, op. cit., vi, p. 75, and Cosqnin, Lee 
Contes Jndiens et L Occident, Paris, 1988, p. 381.— N.M.P. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 


T he next night Gomukha told the following story 
[M] to NaravS.hanadatta to amuse him:— 

155. Story of the Hermit and his Pupils 

In the holy place of Siva, called Dhane^vara, thei*e lived 
long ago a great hermit, who was waited upon by many 
pupils. He once said to his pupils: ** If any one of you 
has seen or heard in his life a strange occurrence of any 
kind, let him relate it.” When the hermit said this, a pupil 
said to him: “ Listen, I will tell a strange story which I 
once heard. 

155a. The Mendicant who travelled from Kaimira to 

Pdtaliptdra 

There is in Ka^mira a famous holy place, sacred to 
Siva, called Vijaya. In it there lived a certain mendicant, 
who was proud of his knowledge. He worshipped Siva, and 
prayed, “ May I be always victorious in controversy,” and 
thereupon he set out'for Fd.taliputra to exhibit his skill in 
dispute. 

And on the way he passed forests, rivers and mountains, 
^nd having reached a certain forest, he became tired, and 
rested under a tree. And immediately he saw, as he was 
refreshing himself in the cool breeze of the tank, a student 
of religion, who had come there dusty with a long journey, 
with his staff and water-pot in his hand. When he sat 
down, the wandering mendicant asked him whence he came 
and whither he was going. The student of religion answered: 
” I come from that seat of learning Fataliputra, and I am 
going to KaiSmira to conquer the Fandits there in discussion.” 

When the mendicant neard this speech of the religious 
student’s, he thought: “ |f I cannot conquer this one man 
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THE YAKSHA AND HIS WIFE 

who has left Pataliputra, how shall I manage to go and 
overcome the many who remain thore ? *' So reflecting, 
he began to reproach that religious student: “ Tell me, 
religious student, what is the meaning of this inconsistent 
conduct on your part ? How comes it that you are at the 
same time a religious student, eager for liberation, and a 
man afflicted with the madness of disputatiousness? Do 
you seek to be delivered from the world by binding your¬ 
self with the conceit of controversy ? You are quenching 
heat with fire, and removing the feeling of cold with snow; 
you Bid trying to cross the sea on^ a boat of stone; you 
are striving to put out a Are by fanning it. The virtue 
of Brahmans is patience; that of Kshatriyas is the rescue of 
the distressed; the characteristic quality of one who desires 
liberation is quietism; disputatiousness is said to be the 
characteristic of llakshasas. Therefore a man who desires 
liberation must be of a quiet temperament, putting away 
the pain arising from alternations of opposites, fearing the 
hindrances of the world. So cut down with the axe of 
quietism this tree of mundane existence, and do not water 
it with the water of controversial conceit.’* 

When he said this to the religious student, he was pleased, 
and bowed humbly before him, and saying, ** Be you my 
spiritual guide,” he departed by the way that he came. 
And the mendicant remained, laughing, where he was, at 
the foot of the tree, and then he heard from within it the 
conversation of a Yaksha, who was joking with his wife.^ 
And while the mendicant was listening, the Yaksha in sport 
struck his wife with a garland of flowers, and she, like a 
cunning female, pretended that she was dead, and immed[i- 
ately her attendants raised a cry of grief. And after a long 
time she opened her eyes, as if her life had returned to her. 

^ C^'. the Yaksha to whom Phalabhutr prays in Chapter XX. The belief 
in tree-spirits is shown by Tylor in his Primilive Culture to exist in many parts 
of the world (see the Index in his second volume). Grimm in his Teutafdc 
Mtflhology (p. 70 et se(j.) j^ives an account of the tree-worship which pre¬ 
vailed amongst the ancient Germans. See also an interesting article by 

M. J. Walhouse in the Indimi Anluiuart/, vol. ix, June 1880,^ 150-158.- 

For other references to this important subject see those already given in 
Vol. I, p. and Vol. If, pp. 4Sn*, and 97n.— N.M.P. 
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Then the Yaksha, her husband, said to her: ** What have 
you seen ? ** Then she told the following invented story:— 
When you struck me with the garland, I saw a black 
man come, with a noose in his hand, with flaming eyes, 
tall, with upstanding hair, terrible, darkening the whole 
horizon with his shadow. The rufhan took me to the abode 
of Yama, but his officers there turned him back, and made 
him let me go.” 

When the Yakshiiii said this, the Yaksha laughed, and 
said to her : “ Oh dear ! women cannot be free from decep¬ 
tion in anything that they do. Whoever died from being 
struck with flowers ? Whoever returned from the house of 
Yama ? You silly woman, you have imitated the tricks of the 
women of Pataliputra. 

15dAA. The Wife of King Simhdksha, and the Wives of his 

Principal Courtiers 

For in that city there is a king named Simhaksha; and 
his wife, taking with her the wives of his minister, comniandcr- 
in-chief, chaplain and physician, went once on the thirteenth 
day of the white fortnight to make a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Sarasvati, the protecting deity of that land. There 
they, queen and all,* met on the way sick persons, hump¬ 
backed, blind and lame, and were thus implored by them : 

“ Give medicine to us wretched diseased men, in order that 
we may be delivered from our infirmity; have mercy upon 
‘the distressed. For this world is wavering as a wave of 
the sea, transient as a flash of lightning, and its beauty is 
short-lived like that of a *religious festival. So in this un¬ 
real world the only real thing is mercy to the wretched, and 
charity to the poor; it is only the virtuous person that can 
be said truly to live. What is the use of giving to the rich 
or the comfortable ? ’ What does the cold moon profit a 
shivering man, or what is the use of a cloud when winter 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads tmena for aianena. Dr Kern wishes to 
read suhila^Spif ahiiena kim. This would still leave a superfluity of syllables. 
——The D. text reads suAitajq^smiaia, thus preserving both the sense and 
the metre.— n.m.p. 
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has arrived ? So rescue us miserable creatures firom the 
affliction of sickness.” 

When the queen and the other ladies had been thus 
supplicated by these diseased persons, they said to one 
another: “These poor afflicted men say what is true, and 
to the point, so we must endeavour to restore them to 
health even at the cost of all our substance.” Then they 
worshipped the goddess, and each took one of those sick 
people to her own house, and, urging on their husbands, 
they had them treated with the potent drugs of Mahftdevi, 
and they never left off watching them. And firom being 
always with them, they fell in love with them, and became 
so attached to them that they thought of nothing else in 
the world. And their minds, bewildered with love, never re> 
fleeted what a difference there was betwem these wretched 
sick men and their own husbands, the king and his chief 
courtiers. • 

Then their husbands remarked that they had on them the 
marks of scratches and bites, due to their surprising intimacy 
with these invalids.* And the king, the commander-in- 
chief, the minister, the chaplain and the physician talked 
of this to one another without reserve, but not without 
anxiety. Then tiic king said to the others: “ You keep 
quiet at present; I will question my wife dexterously.” 
So he dismissed them, and went to his private apartments, 
and assuming an expression of affectionate anxiety, he 
said to his Avife : “ Who bit you on the lower lip ? Who 
scratched you on the breast ? * If you tell me the truth, it 
will be well with you, but not otherwise.” 

When the queen was thus questioned by the king, she 
told him a fictitious tale, saying: “ Ill-fated that I am, I 
must tell this wonder, though it ought not to be revealed. 
Every night a man, with a discus and club, comes out of 
the painted wall,* and does this to me, and disappears into 
it in the morning. And though you, my husband, are alive, 

* See note at end of chapter.— n.M.p. 

‘ So in the ** Tale of the Fisherman and the Jinni,” (Burton, vol. i, 

p. 6.9), a black slave comes out of the wall when the magic fish are cooked. 
Cf. Cbauvin, «]». cit., vi, p. 56.— N.M.P. 
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he reduces to this state my body, which not even the sun or 
moon has ever beheld.” 

When the foolish king heard this story of hers, told with 
mifch semblance of grief, he believed it, and thought that 
it was all a trick played by Vishnu. And he told it to the 
minister and his other servants, and they, like blockheads, 
also believed that their wives had been visited by Vishnu, 
and held their tongues. 

155a. The Mendicant who travelled from Kahnira to 

Pdtalipvira 

“ In this way* wjeked and cunning females, of bad char¬ 
acter, by concurring in one impossible story, deceive silly 
people, but I am not such a fool as to be taken in.” 

The Yaksha by saying this covered his wife with con¬ 
fusion. And the mendicant at the foot of the tree heard it 
all. Then the mendicant folded his hands, and said to that 
Yaksha: “ Reverend sir, 1 have arrived at your hermitage, 
and now 1 throw myself on your protection. So pardon my 
sin in overhearing what you have been saying.” By thus 
speaking the truth he gained the good ^\ill of the Yaksha. 
And the Yaksha said to him: ” I am a Yaksha, Sarvasthana- 
gavata by name, and I am pleased with you. So choose a 
boon.” Then the mendicant said to the Yaksha: “ Let 
this be my boon, that you will not be angry with this wife of 
yours.” Then the Yaksha said : “ I am exceedingly pleased 
^with you. This boon is already granted, so choose another.” 
Then the mendicant said : “ Then this is my second petition, 
that from this day forward you and your wife will look upon 
me as a son.” When the Vaksha heard this, he immediately 
became visible to him with his ^vife, and said: “I consent; 
my son, we regard you as our own child. And owing to 
our favour you shall never suffer calamity. And you shall 
be invincible in disputation, altercation and gambling.” 
When the Yaksha had said this, he disappeared, and the 
mendicant worshipped him, and after spending the night 
there, he went on to P&^iputra. 

Then he announced to King Simh^ksha, by the mouth of 
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the doorkeeper, that he was a disputant come from Ka^mlr^ 
And the king permitted him to enter the hall of assembly, 
and there he tauntingly challenged the learned men to 
dispute with him. And after he had conquered them all 
by virtue of the boon of the Yaksha, he again taunted 
them in the presence of the king in these words: “ I ask 
you to explain this. What is the meaning of this state- 
ment: ‘ A man with a discus and mace comes out of the 
painted wall, and bites my lower lip, and scratches my 
chest, and then disappears in the wall again.* Give me an 
answer.” ' 

When the learned men heard his riddle, as they did 
not know the real reference, they gave no answer, but looked 
at one another’s faces. Then the King Sinihaksha himself 
said to him ; Explain to us yourself the meaning of what 
you said.” Thereupon the mendicant told thc^king of the 
deceitful behaviour of his wdfc, which he had heard about 
from the Yaksha. And he said to the king: “ So a man 
should never become attached to women, which will only 
result in his knowing wickedness.” 

The king was delighted with the mendicant, and wished 
to give him his kingdom. But the mendicant, who was 
ardently attached to his own native land, would not take it. 
Then the king honoured him with a rich present of jewels. 
The mendicant took the jewels, and rc'turned to his native 
land of Kasmira, and there by the favour of the Yaksha he 
lived in great comfort. 


[M] When Gomukha^ had said this, he remarked: *‘So 
strange are these actions of bad women, and the dispensations 

’ This part of the story may be compared with the story of tres 
Lebres," Coelho’s Cantos Populares Porlitgueses, p. 90, or that of the " Blind 
Man and the Cripple,” Ralston, Hwatm Folk^Tates, p. 240 el snj. 

-For a lon^ bibliography of tales containing riddles as one of the 

main incidents see Chauvin, op. cU.^ v, p. and vi, pp. 4S, 4S.— N'.m.p. 

~ We do not get back to No. 155 as we should, for it ^as really the pupil 
who told Nos. 155a and 155aa (siee p. 178).— N.M.iP. 
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of Providence, and the conduct of mankind. NoW hear this 
story nf another woman who killed eleven. ‘ 

156. Story of the Woman who had Eleven Husbands 

There was in Malava a certain householder, who lived in 
a village. He had born to him a daughter, who had two 
or three elder brothers. Now as soon as she was bom her 
mother died, and a few days after, one of the man’s sons 
died. And then his brother was gored by an ox and died o£ 
it. So the householder named his daughter ** Three-slayer,” 
because, owing to the birth of this ill-omened girl, three had 
met their death. 

In course of time she grew up, and then the son of a rich 
man, who lived in that village, asked her in marriage, and 
her father gave her to him with the usual rejoicings. She 
lived for some time with that husband, but he soon died. 
In a few da 3 rs the fickle woman took another husband. 
And the second husband met his death in a short time. 
Then, led astray by her youthful feelings, she took a third 
husband. And the third husband of this husband-slayer 
died like the others. In this way she lost ten husbands in 
succession. So she got affixed to her, by way of ridicule, 
the name of “ Ten-slayer.” Then her father was ashamed 
and would not let Jier take another husband, and she 
remained in her father’s house avoided by people. 

But one day a handsome young traveller entered it, 
and was allowed by her father to stop as his guest for a 
night. When Ten-slayer saw him, she fell in love with him, 
and when he looked at that charming young woman, he too 
was captivated. Then Love robbed her of her modesty, 
and she said to her father: “ I choose this traveller as one 
husband more; if he dies I will then take a vow.” She 
said this in the hearing of the traveller, but h^r father 

^ In the notice of the first ten Fasciculi of this translation which appeared in 
The Saturday RanewUxt May 1882 the following interesting remark is made on this 
story: ** And the story of the woman who had eleven husbands bears a curious, 
but no doubt accidental, likeness to an anecdote related by St Jerome about a con¬ 
test between a man and his wife as to which would outlive the other, she having 
previoudy conducted to the grave scores of husbands, and he scores of wives. 
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answered her: “ Do not think of such a thing, it is too dis¬ 
graceful; you have lost ten husbands, and if this one dies 
too, people will laugh consumedly.” 

' When the traveller heard this, he abandoned all reserve, 
and said : “ No chance of my dying; I have lost ten wives, 
one after another. So we are on a par; I swear that it is so 
by the touch of the feet of Siva.” When the traveller said 
this, everybody was astonished. And the villagers assembled, 
and with one consent gave permission to Ten-slayer to marry 
the traveller, and she took him for her husband. And she 
lived some time with him, but at {ast he was seized with 
an ague and died. Then she was called “ Eleven-slayer,” 
and even the stones could not help laughing at her; so she 
betook herself in despondency to the bank of the Ganges 
and lived the life of an ascetic. 


[M] When Gomukha had told this amusing story, he 
went on to say: “ Hear also the story of the man who 
subsisted on one ox. 

157. Story of the Man who, thanks to Durgd, had always 

One Ox 

There was a certain poor householder in a certain village, 
and the only wealth he had in his house was one ox. He 
was so r lean-spirited that, though his family w^ on the 

point of perishing for want of food, and he himself had to 

fast, h . could not make up his mind to part wit^ that ox. 

But ^e went to the shrine of Durg& in the Vindhya hills, 

and throwing himself down on a bed of darbhu grass, he 
performed asceticism without taking food, in order that he 
might obtain wealth. The goddess said to him id a dream: 
” Rise up I your wealth shall always consist of One ox, and 
by selling it you shall live in perpetual comforr.” So the 
next morning he woke, and got up, took som0 food, and 
returned to his house. But even then he had tiot strength 
of mind to sell that ox, for he thought that, Jf he sold it, he 
would have nothing left in the world, and be ui^ble to live. 
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Then as, thin with fasting, he told his dream with refer¬ 
ence to the command of the goddess, a certain intelligent 
friend said to him : The goddeiis told you that you should 
always have one ox, and that you should live by seUing it, 
so why did you not, foolish manj obey the command of the 
goddess ? So sell this ox, and support your family. When 
you have sold this one, you will get another, and then 
another.” The villager, on receiving this suggestion from 
his friend, did so. And he received ox after ox, and lived 
in perpetual comfort by selling them.^ 


[MJ “ So you see, Destiny produces fruit for every man 
according to his resolution. So a man should be resolute; 
good fortune does not select for favour a man wanting in 
resolution. Hear now tliis story of the cunning rogue wiio 
passed himself off as a minister. 

195. Story of the Rogue who managed to acquire Wealth hf 

speaking to the King - 

There was a certain king in a city in the Deccan. In 
that city there was a rogue who lived by imposing upon 

* 'I'lius tilt* pour ni»n c*!capfd liis fate of povert}, and liie 8tor\ fornis an 
example of tlie “ Kseaping One's Fate" mohf' wliieli is so eoinmon in Hindu 
fiction. It has been fiillv treated in an excellent paper by W. N. Brown in 
Slufties ill Ilaiior of' Maurice Blooiii/ield^ 19*20, pp. 89-104 The story in oiir 
text IS, as Brown states, a poor variant of a niiich more elaborate talc in 
D/iaiiiiiikaipaiiiiiiiia, ii, 4, 10,9 et i>ei/., of which both text and translation are 
given by Hertel in /eil. tl. tl. iiinrit. HeseU., l\v, p. 44.'». In this story all three 
children of an unfortunate king esdkpe their fate owing to the cleve.'iiess of 
a faithful minister. All are reduced to getting their own living the best way 
they can. 'I'he second sou has but a single ox which he uses to drag ii load 
of grass daily to market. This wuuld have gone on indefinitely had not the 
minister found him and instructed him: '^Kvery day sell your ox. When it 
is sold, Fate will again give you the means of livelihood." For fuller details 
and vnriHnt.s see Brown's article mentioned above.— n.m.i*. 

- So in the Xoreflte MorHui, No. 4, a mercliaiit, who is deeply involved, 
gives a large sum of .money to the king for the privilege of riding by his side 
through, the town. Henceforth hfs creditors cease their importunities. 
(Liebrecht’s Dunlop, p. 494.) 
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others. And one day he said to himself, being too ambitiou| 
to be satisfied with small gains : “ Of what use to me is this 
petty rascality, which only) provides me witli subsistence ? 
Wliy should I not do a strojkc of business which would bring 
me great prosperity ? ” 

Having thus reflected, he dressed himself splendidly as 
a merchant, and went to the palace gate and accosted the 
warder. And he introduced him into the king’s presence, 
and he offered a complimentary gift, and said to the king: 
“ I wish to speak with your Majesty in private.” The king 
was imposed upon by his dress, and much influenced in his 
favour by the present, so he granted him a private interview, 
and then the rogue said to him : “ Will your Majesty have 
the goodness e\’ery day, in the hall of assembly, to take me 
aside for a monunt in the sight of all, and speak to me in 
private ? And as an acknowledgment of that favour I will 
give your Majesty every day five hundred dindrs, and I do 
not ask for any gift in return.” 

When the king heard that, he thought to himself: 
” W’hat harm can it do ? W’hat does he take away from 
me ? On the contrary, he is to give me dinars every day. 
What disgrace is there in carrying on a conversation with a 
great merchant ? ” So the king consented, and did as he 
requested, and the rogue gave the king the dinars as he had 
promised, and the people thought that he had obtained the 
position of a high minister. 

Now one day the rogue, while he was talking %vith the 
king, kept looking again and again at the face of one official 
with a significant expression. And after he came out, that 
official asked him why he had looked at his face so, and 
the loguc was ready with this fiction: ” The king is angry 
because he supposes that you have been plundering his realm. 
This is why 1 looked at your face, but 1 will appease his 
anger.” 

When the sham minister said this, the official went home 
in a state of anxiety, and sent him a thousand gold pieces.' 
And the next day the rogue talked in the same way with 
the king, and then he came out and said to».the official, who 
came tou'ards him: ” 1 appeased the king’s anger against 
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you with some judicious words. CheCt up! I will now 
stand by you in all emergencies.’* Thus he artfully made 
him his friend, and then dismissed him, and then the official 
wai^d upon him with all kinds of presents. 

^us gradually this dexterous rogue, by means of his 
continual conversations with the king, and by many artifices, 
extracted from the officials, the subordinate monarchs, the 
Rajputs, and the servants, so much wealth that he amassed 
altogether fifty millions of gold pieces. Then the scoundrelly 
sham minister said in secret to the king: ** Though I have 
given you every day five hundred dinars, nevertheless, by 
the favour of your Highness, I have amassed fifty millions 
of gold pieces. So have the goodness to accept of this gold. 
What have I to do with it ? ** Then he told the king his 
whole stratagem. But it was with difficulty that the king 
could be induced to take half the money. Then he gave 
him the post of a Cabinet Minister, and the rogue, having 
obtained riches and position, kept complimenting the people 
with entertainments. 


[M] " Thus a wise man obtains great wealth without 
committing a very great crime, and when he has gained the 
advantage, he atones for his fault in the same way as a man 
who digs a well.” 

Then Gomukha went on to say to the prince : “ Listen 
n^w to this one story, though you are excited about your 
approaching marriage. 


159. of Hemaprabhd and Lakshmisena 

There lived in a city, named Ratn&kara, a king, named 
Buddhiprabha, who was a very lion to the infuriated elephant- 
herd of his enemies. And there was bom to him by his 
' queen, named Ratnarekhft, a daughter, named Hemaprabha, 
the most beautiful woman in the whole world. And since 
she waft a Vidyftdhari, that had fallen to earth by a curse. 
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she was fond of amusing herself swinging,^ on account 
of the pleasure that she felt in recalling the impressions of 
°her roaming through the air in her former existence. Her 
father forbade her, being afraid that she would fall, but she 
did not desist, so her father was angry and gave her a slap. 

The princess was angry at receiving so great an indignity, 
and wishing to retire to the forest, she went to a garden 
outside the city, on the pretence of amusing herself. She 
made her servants drunk with wine, and roaming on, she 
entered a dense tree-jungle, and got out of their sight. 
And she went alone to a distant forest, and there she built 
herself a hut, and remained feeding on roots and fruits, en¬ 
gaged in the adoration of Siva. As for her father, he found 
out that she had fled to some place or other, and made 
search for her, but did not find her. Then he fell into great 
grief. And after some time the king’s grief abated a little, so 
he went out hunting to distract his mind. And, as it happened, 
that King Buddhiprabha went to that distant forest, in which 
his daughter Hemaprabha was engaged in ascetic practices. 

There the king saw her hut, and he went into it, and 
unexpectedly beheld there his own daughter emaciated with 
ascetic practices. And she, when she saw him, rose up at 
once and embraced his feet, and her father embraced her 
with tears and seated her on his lap. And seeing one another 
again after so long a separation, they wept so ^at even the 
eyes of the deer in the forest gushed with tears. Then the 
king at last comforted his daughter, and said to her: “ Why 
did you abandon, my daughter, the happiness of a palace 
and act thus ? So come back to your mother, and give up 
this forest.” When her father said this to her, HemaprabhJ, 
answered him: “ I have been commanded by the god to 
act thus. What choice have I in the matter ? So I will 
not return to the palace to indulge in pleasure, and I will 
not abandon the joys of asceticism.” 

1 For a long note on "Swinging as a Magical Rite" see J. G. Fraser, 
Golden Bough, vol. iv {JC^ing God), pp. 977-2S5. He seems, however, to have 
missed the importance of the erotic element in swin^ng. For this and 
several useful references see Havelock Ellis, P^hologj/ of Sex, EwduBon of 
Modesty, p 174—N.H.p. 
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When the king discovered from this speech of hers that 
she would not abandon her intention, he had a palace made 
fox' her in that very forest. And when he returned to his 
capital, he sent her every day cooked food and wealth, for 
the entertainment of her guests. And Hemaprabha remained 
in the forest honouring her guests with wealth and jewels, 
while she lived herself on roots and fruits« 

Now one day there came to the hermitage of that 
princess a female mendicant, who was roaming about, 
having observed a vow of chastity from her earliest youth. 
This lady, who had been a mendicant from her childhood, 
was honoured by Hemaprabha, and when asked by her the 
reason why she tdok the vow, she answered: “ Once, when 
I was a girl, I was shampooing my father’s feet, and my eyes 
closed in sleep, and I let my hands drop. Then my father 
gave me a kick, and said : ‘ Why do you go to sleep ? ’ 
And 1 was so angry at that that I left his house and 
became a mendicant.” 

Then Hemaprabha was so delighted with the female 
mendicant, on account of the resemblance of her character 
to her own, that she made her share her forest life. And one 
morning she said to that friend: ” My friend, I remember 
that I crossed in my dreams a broad river; then I mounted 
a white elephant; after that 1 ascended a mountain, and 
there I saw' in a hermitage the holy god Siva. And having 
obtained a lyre, 1 sang and played on it before him and 
then I saw a man of celestial appearance approach. When 
I saw him, I flew up into the sky with you, and when I had 
seen so much, I awoke, and lol the night was at an end.” 
When the friend heard ^bis, she said to Hemaprabha: 
“ Undoubtedly, auspicious girl, you must be some heavenly 
being born on earth in consequence of a curse ; and this 
dream means that your curst is nearly at an end.” When 
the ’princess heard this speech of her friend’s, she received 
it with joy. 

And when the sun, the lamp of the world, had mounted 
high ir the hqaven, there came there a certc'n prince on 
horseback. When he saw Hemaprabha dressed as an 
ascetic, he dismounted from his horse, and conceiving 
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admiration for her, he went aiid saluted her respectfully. 
She, for her part, entertained him, and made him take a 
seat, and feeling love for ■ him, said: “ Who are you, 
Hemaprabha sir ? ” Thciji the prince said: “ Noble 

meeit lady, there is a king of auspicious name called 

Lakihmigena Pratapasena. He was once going through a 
course of asceticism to propitiate Siva, with the view of 
obtaining a son. And that merciful god appeared to him, 
and said: * Thou shalt obtain one son, who shall be an 
incarnation of a Vidyadhara, and he, when his curse is at 
an end shall return to his own world. And thou shalt 
have a second son, who shall continue thy race and uphold 
thy realm.’ When Siva said this to him, he rose up in high 
spirits, and took food. Then he liad one son born to hiin 
named Lakshmisena, and in course of time a second named 
Surasena. Know, lovely one, that I am that same Lakshmi¬ 
sena, and that to-day, when I went out to hunt, my horse, 
swift as the wind, ran away with itjc and brought me here.” 

Then he asked her history, and she told it him, and 
thereupon she remembered her former birth, and was very 
much elated, and said to him “ Now tJiat I have seen you, 
I have remembered my birth and the sciences which I knew 
as a Vidyadhari,* for I and this friend of mine here are both 
Vidyadharis, that have been sent down to earth by a curse. 
And you were my husband, and your minister was the 
husband of this friend of mine. And now that curse of me 
and of my friend has lost its power. We shall all meet again 
in the world of Vidyadharas.” 

Then she and her friend assumed divine forms and flew 
up to heaven, and went to their own world. But I^akshmi- 
sena stood for a moment lost in wonder, and then his minister 
arrived, tracking his course. While the prince was telling 
the whole story to him. King Puddliiprabha arrived, anxious 
to see his daughter. When he could not sec his daughter, 
but found Lakshmisena there, he asked for news of her, and 
Lakshmisena told him what had happened. Then Buddhi- 
prabha was cast down, but Lakshmisena and his minister 
remembered their former existence, their cuiib having spent 

^ I follow the Siinskrit College MS., which reads vidjfUbkik taha sanptmriiS. 
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its force, and they went to their own world through the 
air. 

. He recovered his wife Hemaprabha, and returned with 
her, and then taking leave of Buddhiprabha, he went to 
his own town. And he went with his minister, who had 
recovered his wife, and told their adventures to his father 
Pratapasena, who bestowed on him his kingdom as his 
successor by right of birth. But he gave it to his younger 
brother Surasena, and returned to his own city in the country 
of the Vidyadharas. There Lakshmisena, united with his con¬ 
sort Hemaprabha, and assisted by his minister, long enjoyed 
the delights of so^vereignty over the Vidyadharas. 


[M] By hearing these stories told one after another by 
Gomukha, Naravahanadatta, though he was excited about 
his approaching marriage with his new wife Saktiya^as, 
spent that night as if it were a moment. In this way the 
prince whiled away the days, until the day of his marriage 
arrived, when, as he was in the presence of his father the 
King of Vatsa, he suddenly saw the army of the Vidya¬ 
dharas descend from heaven, gleaming like gold. And he 
saw, in the midst of them, Sphatikaya^as, the King of the 
Vidyadharas, who liad come out of love, holding the hand 
of his dear daughter, whom he wished to bestow on the 
prince, and he joyfully went towards him, and saluted him 
by the title of father-in-law, after his father had first enter- 
•tained him with the arghya and other usual ceremonies. 
And the king of the Vidyadharas stated the object of his 
coming, and immediately created a display of heavenly 
magnificence becoming his high position, and by the might 
of his supernatural power loaded the prince with jewels, and 
th^ bestowed on him in due form his daughter previously 
promised to him. And Naravahanadatta, having obtained 
that Saktiya^as, the daughter of the king of the Vidyadharas, 
was resplendent as the lotus after collecting the rays of the 
sun. Then Sphatikaya^as departed, and the son of the King 
of Vatsa remained in the city of Kau^ambi, with his eyes 
fixed on the face of Saktiya^as, as the bee clings to the lotus. 
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NOTE ON NAIL-MABKS AND TOOTH-BITES 

On page 181 we read that the illicit pasaiona of the queen and the other 
ladiea were diaeorered bj the huabanda noticing the maAa of acratchea and 
bitea on different parta of their bodiea. To the Weatemmind thia may appear 
an unimportantj if not unneceaaary, intimate detail which woold have been 
better omitted. Not ao, however, in Hindu ethics. Both acratching and 
Uting are given important parts in Vitsyiyana's KSwia SiUra, which is one of 
the earliest works dealing with the political and social conditiona of ancient 
India. Ita date can be taken at about a.d. 250. The deductiona for arriving 
at this 'xmdnaion will be found in an article by Haranchandra Chakladar, 
**Vitsyayana—the Author of the KdmasSira: Date and Place of Origin," 
Jomntal of the Departmteoi of Letters tf the Ueiuen^ of CakuUa, vol. iv, 
1921, pp. 85-122. See also my Annotated BAliiign^JIgf sf Sir Richard Burton, 
London, 1923, pp- 168-171. 

In the tenth or eleventh centuries a.d. Kalyiqa Malla wrote on the 
same subject in his Ammga-Ramaa. basing hia woric on similar chapters in 
the K&ma Sitru. 

As both these works are very hard to procure 1 herewith give a selection 
of extracts from them. For the KAna Sitru I follow the translation by 
K. Rangaswami Iyengar, Lahore, 1921; and for the Anango-Ranga that by 
** A. F. F. and B.F.R.” (t.e. F. F. Arbuthnot and Sir Ridiard F. Burton), issued 
by the so-called Kama Shaatra Society in 1885. 

Both works give a list of desirable qualities to be found in dnger-nails. 
They are to be: 

"Without spots and lines, clean, bright, convex, hard, and unbroken- 
Wise men have ^ven in the Shastras these six qualities of the nails" (An. 
Ran., p. 104). 

VAtsyayana gives eight kinds of nathaviUkhana^m) —^"scratching with the 
finger-nails.” They are as follows (Kd. Sit., pp. 64-66):— 

(1) Achhiiritaiu(m) —superficially touching. (See Burton's note in An. 
Ran., p. 105.) 

(2) Ardha^aadra, or " crescent moon," is the curving cut produced with 
the finger-nails at the neck or on the breasts of the woman. 

(3) Maad^aHia) (in An. Ran., Maa^oietu), or " full moon," ia when a pair 
of such cuts as described in (2) are produced opposite to one another on the 
above parts of the body. It can dso be inflicted on the lower part of the 
navel, the surfiue of the buttocks and the joint of the thighs. 

(4) Rekhd (written LMS on p. 65), or "line of scratch,” fimy be inflicted 
on all porta of ^e body. These should be short and never ve^ong. 

(3) yg8ghrttaakhahtt{m), "like the tigeFs claw," is the erwked form of 
the tehhS, or mere line of scratch. Its place of operation is the foreparts of 
the woman's breasts. (This variety is omitted in ^ An. Ban.) 

(6) Mtgfirapadahu{m), " peacock's footprint,” is made 8y joining the five 
fingers together and drawing them over the surfiMU of the breasts towards the 
▼OL. ▼. ts 
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nipple« and making riiort ^scratches. The cluster of lines so fwmed receives 
the above name. 

KalyA^a Malls describes it rather diiferentlv (Jm. Rmt., p. lO.*}). It is 
" nu-de by placing the thumb u|ion the nipple, and the four fingers upon the 
hricai^ a4jacent, at the same time pressing the nails till the mark resembles 
the trail of the peacock, which he lc.ives when walking upon mud." 

(7) Sa£ttpiulata(m), *'the hopping of a bare," follows immediately on the 
above on the mistress expressing her approliation. The man inflicts five close 
finger-nail prints on the nipple itself. 

(8; Utpa/apatrata{m), *' lotus-|H‘tnl," is formed by nail prints resembling a 
lotos petal made on the iNiae of the breast and all around the waist where the 
belt is worn. 

The Ananga-Ranga omits the Htpalapalruta and substitutes the rveahAa, 
which is mentioned separately in the Kama Satra^ as it is only given when the 
husband or lover is going abroad. It consists of three deep marks or scratches 
made by the nails ot the first three fingers on the back, the breasts and the 
parts about theyemi (Ah. Ran , pp. 105 , 106 ). 

Among the concluding remarks given by VatsyAyana is one which the 
ladies in our story would have done well to have observed: 

"The aforesaid actions with the finger-miils should not lie resorted to 
in the case of other men’s wives or concubines, as otherwise the marks srould 
betray their secret love." 

With regard to the DasaackachMed^a, or "biting with the teeth," both 
authors are nearly similar, except that VatsyAyana enumerates eight, instead 
of seven, varieties. 

We are first informed (Kam.^ Sat., p. 6A) that the teeth should be even, 
and attractive of colour as in chewing betel leaves. They should have pointed 
ends. 

The varieties are as follows:— 

(1) Gii^liaia{iH), "sedret," where the under-lip of the woman is caught 
between the lip and one tooth of the man and lightly pressed, rendering it 
slightly reddish without perforating t^p skin. (This was the actual variety 
of bite noticed by the king in our story.) 

(2) UchvhkHHaka(m), the same as (1), only effeeted with greater pressure 
so as to cause a swelling. It is also done on the left cheek. 

(3) Prai'iUamoffi, coral," is the red spot or mark produced by the 
repeated applications of the tooth and lip on a particular part of the body 
of a woman, without, however, inflicting a cut. 

(4) " garland," is a row of ifrarSlamani marks. 

(6) RihAh, "7K>int," is the name given to a tiny wound on that fiart of a 
woman’s body where the skin is thin. It is pulled out a little and bitten 
by the applirotlon of two teeth (one lower and one upper), thus causing the 
wound. 

(€) Bmdkmdfli, " garland of dots," is a row of Idadn marks. Kalyina Malla 
explains further that the " garland ” is funned by the application of ail the 
teeth> not merely two, as in (5). 

These two siflAlf, continues VAt^Ayana, are acts applicable to the nedi. 



NAIL-HABKS AND TOOlH-mS li| 

•ivpiti and the m&ce ef the ew a e t e t ef the Iw—Kf the dfchi 

fathewpaila. 

(7) IUafdiUmia(>X "nigged doad " a aaifc af the Am af a n«|pd 
jiieee of doad. Itisteheelectcdoathelme of the hired, Kaljdfalfidb 
atjfa it COB abo he applied to the hwnr, cheek aad aedL 

(■) rardbr*an*aia(«>«chewiag of a beer." Whea a amber arkn^r 
tfcth-aiafiM are pradoced dare to eaeh other oa Ae hare of tte hrecpt af 
the woiBan, 1^ the precca s of cheviiig its Meccarire prefix the ialemaikg 
qweea being rendered red ty that acUea, the abowe lunne ii appHcabir. 

In condoding there taw aecthm Vatsfifana njs that both the acta of 
Bcwtdiing and biting are amnettanea appHcd on cotaia artidea of deoHattaa 
to be sent to mic'a niatrea^ aodi as tifriiata (an e nanae a t a l catlhlgefalenf 
Ar the jeoontiOB of the Ibrebead) Jaryapire (a flower an ammtiatheeer]^ 
padpSiiffa (a gariand or bench of floirm]^<iadal[^pBAbb(betid leaQ^aad a leaf 

ofleadia. There are known as ddipigiia^ or, preUaafniij acts daoe to dvMfy 

lore tending to the loren* ultiuiatc onion. Thna it ia a khedef ln^fmgeef 
signs, to which we hare dreadj referred (see Vol. IfppiflQd-flai^ fbr feller 
details of mmkknUMaatfm} and daarnsricilwffee see IL Schsdd^ snr 

im/kriem Entikz Dm Lk htaMa ia Sauhitalku, Sad edilia^ Bulln, IflII, 
]ip. 356-379>— K.M.r. 



BOOK XI: VELA 


CHAPTER LXYII 


INVOCATION 

H onour to the ekphant-headed god who averts 
all hindrances, who is the cause of every success, 
who fanes us over the sea of difficulties. 


[M] Thus Naiavfthanadatta obtained Saktiya&is, and 
besffies he had those wives he married before, Ratnaprabhft 
and others, and his consort the head wife Madanamanchukft, 
and with his firiends he led a happy life at the court of his 
father in Kautembi. 

And one day, when he was in the garden, two brothers, 
who were princes, and who had come from a foreign land, 
suddenly paid him a visit. He received them cordially, 
and they bowed b^me him, and one of them said to him: 
*' We are the sons by differmt mothers of a king in the city 
of Vai^Skha. My nmne is Ruchiradeva and the name of thb 
brotho* of mine is Potraka. 

** I have a swift female elqihant, and he has two horses; 
and a dispute has arisen between us about them. 1 say 
that the elephant is the fleetest, he maintains that his horses 
The Race both fleeter. I have agreed that if I lose 

behaeea the the race, I aiQ to surrender the elephant, but if 

omI lie loses, he is to give me both his horses. Now 
no one l^t you is £t to be a judge of their relative 
speed, so come to my house, my lord, and preside over this 
trial. Accede to our request. For you are the wishing-tree 
that grants all petitimis, and we have come from afar to 
petition you about this matter.*’ 

When the prince received this invitation from Ruchira- 
dewL, he consented out of ^ood nature, and out of the interest 
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he took in the dephant and the hoises. Hie set out in a 
chariot drawn by swift horses, whidi the farolhets had 
brought, and he reached with them that city of VaiAkhiu 
When he entered that splendid city, the kuhes, bewildered 
and excited, beheld him with ^es tte lashes of which were 
turned up, and made these comments on him' ; " Who can 
this be ? Can it be the God of Love new]^ created from his 
ashes without Rati ? Or a second moon roaming through 
the heaven without a spot on its surfrux T Or an arrow of 
desire made by the Croitor, in the fSotm of a man, for the 
sudden complete overthrow of the fepiale heart.” 

Then the king beheld the all-lovely temide of the God 
of Love, whose worship had been estabUshed there by men 
of dd time. He entered and worshqkpod that god, the 
source of supreme felicity, and rested for a moment, and 
shodr off the fatigue of the joum^. Then he entered as a 
friend the house of Ruchiradeva, whidi was near that temple, 
and was honoured by being made to walk in frrnit of him. 
He was ddi^ted at the si|^t of that magnificent palace, 
full of ^lendid horses and dqihants, which was in a state 
of rejoicing on account of his visit. There he was enter¬ 
tained with various hospitalities 1^ Rudiiradeva, and there 
he beheld his sister, of splendid beauty. His mind and 
his eyes were so captivated by her glorious beauty, that he 
forgot all about his absence from home and his separation 
from his family. She too threw lovinidy iqion him her 
expanded eye, which resembled a garland’ of fiill-blown blue 
lotuses, and so chose him as her husband.^ Her name was 
Jayendrasenft, and he thought so much upon her that the 
Goddess of Sleep did not take possession of him at ni^t, 
much less did other females.* 

The next day Potraka brought that pair of hoises equal 
to the wind in s w if tness; but Ruchiradeva, who was drfiled 
in all the secrets of the art diivin|^ himadf mounted the 
female elephant, and paitfy the animal’s natural qteed, 

^ An alliwlon to the enstoB of doiHiag n iMahead le the 
ccranony, thnMHiig a gariaad on neck ef file freowed eeitor. See 
Voi IV, p. SSt.—a.a.F. 

* Dr Kem would read Siidn. 
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partlf liy hii deUaily m iiigiqK ft cn, beat them in the 
nee. ^nmi R i ipJiira devn had bnfen thoee^two qikndid 
hon^ the aon of the 'Eng t£ Vafan entoed the palare, and 
aif tfart -vciy mnmmt an hr e d a mcnwi^yg fireftn hia fiitlier. 
Tlie iwp—pwgiiyj whai he saw the nrinoe, £dl at hia feet; and 
said: "The king, hearinis feon. yoor ictinne that yon have 
come hne; has a^ me to yoo with this mrarnge: * How 
c oBM s ft Ant yon ham fone so fer from the ipuilen without 
kttnig me know.T 1 am inqiatient fer your letam, so 
ahaiidiBi the divma ion that oecnpies your attention, and 
mtnm qaick^.”** When he heard this r*e 8 m 0 e from hia 
fethert i neaB c ng ar , Nsiavih anadafttaj wL ^bo intent on 
obtaimhK the dlije& of his flame^ was in a stale of peqdexity. 

And at that ray moment a merchant, in a great state 
of driB^ht, came; bowing at a distanee; and praised that 
prinee; asyiaig: "Vktoiy to thee; O thou God of Love 
withont the i loweiy bowl Yietoity to thee, O Lord, the 
faiaie Emperor of the Yidyidhama! West thou not seen 
to be charming as,a boy, and idien growing up, the terror 
of thy IbesT So smdy the god diaD behold thee like 
Yniipn* striding rietorions over the heaven, oonquering 
Bafi.** With these and other praises the great mochant 
magnified the prince; then having been honoured hini, 
he pr o ce e ded at bis request to tdl the story of his life. 

lINk ditory of life Jferdhonf and his W^e Vdd 

• There is a city called Tasnpft, the crown of the earth | 
in it there was a rich merdiaat named Kusumafaia. I, 
Prince of Yataa, am the son of that merchant, who lives 
and moves in reQgian, and I was gained by the propitistion 
of Siva. Onee on a time I went with my friends to witness 
a proeesrion of idols, and 1 raw other lidi men giving to 
beggars. Thtn 1 formed the design of aoqniting wealth 
to grra away, as I was not satisfied with the vast fortune 
aeenmnlBted by my frdher. So 1 embarked in a ship, laden 
wiUi mai^ jewds; to go across the sea to another eountiy. 
And my dity, inmdled Ity a fevouraUe wind, as if by Fate, 
leached that wikwid in a few days. 


TUB ISLAND OP LANKA m 

There the king found but that I was an unknown man 
dealing in yaHWb jewels, and out of avariee he threw me 
Into prison. iHiile 1 was remaining in that prison, whish 
resembled heU, on account of its being bill of hoirih^ 
criminals, suffering firom hunger and thirst, like wicked 
j^iosts, a merchant, named Bfahldhara, a resident in that 
town, who knew my family, went and interceded with the 
king on my behalf, and said: “ King, this is the son of a 
great merchant, who lives In the city of Lampk, and, as he 
is innqcent, it is not creditable to your Majesty to keep him 
in prison.” On his making representations of this kind, the 
kiii^ ordered me to be released frcnn prison, and summoned 
me into his presence, and honoured me with a oouiteons. 
reoqfition. 

So, by the favour of the king and the support of that 
merchant, I remained there doing a splendid business. 

One day I saw, at a spring festival in a garden, a hand¬ 
some girl, the-daughter of a merchant named Sikhara. I 
was quite, carried off my feet by her, who was like a wave 
of the sea of love’s insolence, and when 1 found out who 
she was, I demanded her in marri^.from her father. Her 
father reflected for a moment, and at last said to me; ” I 
cannot give her to you m 3 rself; there is a reason tor my 
not doing so. But I will send her to her grandfather by the 
mother’s side, in the island of Lankft; go them and aiA for 
her again, and marry her.^' And I will send her there with 
such instructi(His that your suit will certainly be accq>ted.” 
Whcp Sikhara had said this, and had paid me the usual 
coiutesies, he dismissed me to my oWn house. And the nest 
day he put the maiden on board ship, with her attmdants, 
and sent her to the islaikd of Lank&,'across the sea. 

I was jncparing with the utmost eagerness to go there, 
wdien this rumour, which was terrible as a lightning-stroke, 
was q>read abroad where I was: ” The ship in whidi the 
dau^ter of Sikhara started has gone to .piieces in the open 
sea, and not a^ul has been saved out of it.” That rq>ort 
altogether broke my self-command, and being j^nxious about 
the ship» I suddenly feU into a hopriess sea of despondency. 

So L though comforted by my elders, made up my 
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mind to throw away my property and prospe^* and I 
determined to go to that island to ascertain the truth. Then, 
though patronised by the king, and loadend with all manner 
of wealth, I embarked in a ship on the sea and set out. 

Then a terrible pirate, in the form of a doud, suddenly 
arose against me as I was pursuing my course, and dis¬ 
charged at me pattering drops of ram, like showers of arrows. 
Thg JVreek contrary wind, which it brought with it, 

* tossed my ship to and fro like powerful destiny, 

and at last broke it up. My attendants and my wealth were 
whelmed in the sea, but I myself, when I fell into the water, 
laid hold of a large spar.** By the help of this, .which seemed 
like an arm suddenly extended to me by the Creator, I 
managed to reach the shore of the sea, being slowly drifted 
there by the wind. I climbed up upon it in great affliction, 
exclaiming against destiny, and suddenly I fbund a little 
gold which had been left by accident in an out-of-the-way part 
of the shore. I sold it in a neighbouring village, and bought 
with it food and other necessaries, and after purchasing a 
couple of garments, I gradually began to get over, to a certain 
extent, the fatigue produced by my immersion in tiie sea. 

Then I wandered about, not knowing my way, sqmiated 
from my beloved, and 1 saw the ground full of of Siva 
formed of sand. And daughters of hermits were wandering 
about among them.' And in one place I saw a maiden 
engaged in worshipping a liAga, who was brautifiil, althougli 
dressed in the garb of a dweller in the forest. 1 began to 
think: ** This girl is wonderfully like my beloved. Can 
she be my beloved herself? But how comes it that 1 am 
so lucky as to find her here ? *’ And while these thoughts 
were passing in my mind, my right eye throbbed frequently, 
as if with joy',* and told me that it was no other than she. 

^ This seems ‘strange, and is partly contradicted bj the nest sentence, 
wheiie we find he willingly accepts '*all manner of weekh fivm the king.*' 
The D. text reads dHam aMUr aiMjmmt "though eomfiwted by mj dden^ 

I dwriihed my man/ wtk Aepr.ead determined . . See ^iqrer, spi dL, 
p. 199. —N.M.P. 

* Cf. Book Ill'of the novel of AduUtt Tdim, e. 5. 

* Eustathius* novel end l/ymnriei, Boole IX, ehnptcr hr: 

" 'Erl SSl rwSroit rSirir e^^daA|iht {Aavd |iev i fisfihK, aal ifv pai vh oifc^pov dveAp, 
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And I said to her: ** Fair one, jmu are fitted to dwdl in 
a palaee; how comes it that you are here in the finest T " 
But she gave me no answo;. 

llicn, through fear of being cursed by a hermit, 1 stood 
concealed by a bower of creepers, looking at her with an 
eye that could not. have enough. And after she ImmI per¬ 
formed her worship, she wait slowty away fran tibe spot, 
as if thinking OVer something, and frequently turned nnmd 
to loiA at me with loving eye. When she had gone out ci 
sight, the whole horizon seemed to be obscured with dark¬ 
ness, as 1 looked at it, and I was in a strange rtate of 
perturbation, like the BrShmany drake at night. 

And immediately I beheld the daughter of the hermit 
Matanga, who appeared unesqpectedly. She was in brig^ 
ness like the sun, subject to a vow of chastity from her 
eariiest youth, with body emaciated by penance. She 
possessed divine insist, and was of auspicious countenance, 
like Resignation incarnate. She said to me: "Chandra- 
sara, call up all your patience and listau Ihere is a great 
merchant in another island named Sikhara. When a lovely 
giri was bom to him, he was told by a- mendicant, his 
friend, who possessed siipematiiral insight, and whose name 
was Jinaraksliita ': ' You must not give away tiiis makleii 
yourself, for slie lias another mothc;r. Yon would oommit 
a crime in giving her away yourself ; such is the righteous 
prescription of the law.* Since the mendicant had told 

Ml tA rpafiuin’€»fia jf^uSTarui'." See also Thcocritiis,ii4 37: 
guvu Sterns- mpmy'l&fniamw "; where Fritsche quotes Plant.,fWadSiit, I, i, 105. 
Bnnd in hb P^opmlar Amtiqaitin, rol. iii, in. ITS, quotes the shore passage frbm 
Thcoeritns, and a veiy aiqiositc one from Dr Nathaniel Home's Dumun o fa g ir; 
** If their ears tingle, they say they liave some cncmieB abinud that doe or ore 
ahout to qieake erill of them: so, lieir rigkt ty sH etd l l i, then it betukena 
joyful laughter.” Bartseh in his Siqgm, AfiireAeu and Grffiarir aar iUAaAatgg 
a^: "llnubbing In the right eye betokens joy, in the left, tenn.” In 
Morwny throbbing in the right car is a good dgn, in the left a bad sign 
(liehredit, Xmr fs 3S7). Foreellini <.r. ‘■SaBastom" qnotesfiam 

Iridoie, viii, 9: "SaBmAom snenft' aanf, qat Jam au mamhanm qsafraaqar pariar 

details of faidore of Seville^ fi rjs w i i g a c, see Yhoradilq^ UiJary af If^gk, 
noLi,p|i. fieS-dS S . SeeaboVoL 144n*, 145a.—N.n.p. 

1 Mjt. ander the protection of a Bnddha. 
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lum Oiii^ tile m a rhent widied to give Ins dengltor, vpben 
ahe eno ct iniiiwgrBlilf age^ end yon eAwi her hand, to 
yoo, by the ageacy of her matcnal giandfkther. Then ahe 
waa.aent off on n v oyage to her Tnatemal gnunrffather in 
the hlind of Tnnhh, hot the v ea ac l viaa inedked, and ahe 
fcfl into the aea. And aa die mn fated not to d^ a great 
nave heoni^it her here like dutiuy, aid her np upon 
the ahoRL Jnat at that thne nay father, the hennlt MUanga, 
came to the aea, to bathe with fan d farJpiea, and aaw her 
ahnnat dead. He^ beii^ of mmpaniinnatr natnre^ hrouj^ 
her round, and took her to hia heamifage^ and entmaced her 
tom^aaying: *Tamnni, yon mnat chcririi tliiia ghl.’ And 
hecanae he faond on the ahore (add) of the aea, he called 
the gid, idiD waa be l oved by all the heimiia^ Vdft. And 
thoim^ I hnve renonneed tiw woild by a wow of peipetual 
chaatity, it atOl imp e d e a nay aonl, on aeoonnt of affection 
for her, m the fam of love and taaidein c a for offqiring. 
And my mind ia grieved, Chandnnim, aa often aa I lode 
npan her, umnam ed, thoiq^ in the Uoom of youth and 
beanty. Moreover , ahe waa your wife in a fonner life. So 
knowh^ my aon, by the power of my meditation that you 
had come hcre^ 1 have oome to meet yon. Now follow me 
and many that Vdi, whom I will beatow on yon. Let the 
anfferinga, wfakfa yon have both en dur ed, prodnoe firuita cf 

Speaking tfana, tiie saintly woman refreaiied me with 
her voiee aa with ciondleK lain, and then die todc me to 
the hermitage of her fether, the great hamit Mfttadga. 

And at her leqneat Ifae.hcrmit beatowed on me 
ting Ydi, Kkc the hap^nes of the kingd(»D of 
the wnaginalion mcamate ih foam. But one day, 

aa I was livii^ happi^ with Ycfa, 1 eommeneed a qdaahing 
match with her, in the water jf a tank. And I ai^ Velft, 
not jyjring the hermit Mifadg*, who had eome tfate to 
bathe^ sprinkled him i noppo r lu ni^ with aome of the water 
.vdudi we tinew. That annoyed him, and he prononnoed a 
cmae on me and my wife; aayiqg: **Toa rirnD be sqiamted, 
yon wieked eoo^le;** Then VcM dmig to hn knees, and 




THE CONSEQUENCE OE A COBSE 

dmatkm of our c ure e , aad itftar filBdl ite CMi 

as fSoUows: " When thou shall behold at a MHtt- 

vfthanadatta, the future EtaofiefQa of Qia YldyldhMBi^ 

Who shall hert * with a sw^ a pair of fleet fc«***% 

then thy cu r se shaD be at an cn^ and thra shall be «”fi*** 
with thy wtfe.” 

When the ^tishi Mfttanga had aid tins^ he puiftaaftBd 
the ceremony of hathh^p and other and went te 

Svetadvipa tfarou^ the air to visit the duine of TiriipL 
And Yamun& said to me and my wife: " 1 give you now 
that shoe covered with valuable jewds^ which a ^dtsfidfaasa 
long ago obtained, when it had sloped off firam Sivali iaetg 
and which 1 seized in fhDdish sport.** There up on Tsaasnh 
also went to Svetadvipa. Then I havii^ obtdned iny he* 
loved, and being disgusted with dwcllii^ in the fcecsi» 
through fear of being separated from mj wlfe^ fell a deiite 
to return to my own oonntiy. And acttnig onl for lay 
native land, I reached the shore of the sea; and fladiiy a 
trading vessel, I put wife on board, and waa 
to go on board myself, when the wind, oonephra^ with the 
hermit’s curse, carried off that ship to a distanre. When 
the ship carried off my wife before mj cyes^ my whole natnre 
was stunned by the shock, and dhAzartian sfjfjn e d to have 
found an opening in me, and broke into me and fobbed me 
of consciousness. 

Then an ascetic came that way, and aeeiiig me masnssble^ 
he compassionately lirou^t me round and took me to his 
hermitage. There he asked me the whole stioiy, and when 
he found out that it was the oonsequenee of a curse, and 
that the curse was to end, he anfmated me with rcsohrtion 
to bear up. Then I found an ezeeDeut friend!, a merrhant, 
who had escaped from his that had foundered in the 
sea, and I set out with him in search iff my bdoved. And 
supported the h<^ie of the tenoination of the cutset I 
wandered tluough many lands, and lasted out many diQFi^ 
until I finally reached this dty of Vaiftkha, and faei^ that 
you, the jewel of the noble fiunily of the Kfog of Yatsa, had 
come here. Then I saw yon from a distaner heat that pair 

■ See'note at the end of tte aloiyl— mjlt. 
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cf iwifl hones with the female eleidiBiit» and the' weight of 
the CDiae feQ fiom me^ and I felt my he^ l^shtened.' And 
immediati^ I saw that dear Yda ooming to meet me, whom 
the^good merdiants had brou^t in their ahq». Then I was 
reunited with my wife, who had with her the jewds bestowed, 
by TamunA, and having your fevour crossed the ocean 
of separation, I came here. Prince of Yatsa, to pay you my 
reqpects, and I will now set out cheerfully for my native 
buid with my wife.” 


[H] When that eamdlent merchant Chandrasftra, who 
had accompKshed his object, had gone, after prostrating 
himself befim the prince, ai|d telling his story, Ruchiradeva, 
pleased at beholding the greatness of his guest, was still 
more obsequioos to him. And in addition to the elephant 
and the pair of horses, he gave his sister, making the duty 
of hosipitailily an excuse for doing so, to the prince who was 
captivated by her beauty. She was a good match for the 
prinoe, and her brother had long desired to bestow her upon 
him in marriage. NaravAhanadatta then toc& leave of 
Rnduiadeva, and with his new wife, the elephant, and the 
two horses^ returned to the cHy KaufAmbL And he 
remained there^ Maddening his lather with his presence, 
living hmpfity with her and his other wives, whom 
MadanamanehukA was the diief. 

• * So Makj^ in "Die Heimo ni l rhidrr ** nept M aate that Mind brother 
win be freed froee bb aflielko wbee he comes to s plaee where the'hoise 
B^eid b hcfaif ridden (Simredi’e .Db TIeuheiktm FultMthtr, toL ii, p. 96). 

* At tile h r-gimii ng of tim alodr we sew thet Neievihaaedatte wm merely 

• of the nee b e tw een the drphent and the hones. As the tale 
proeeedi^ however, Snnadeva eppareetiy fe ige b fhi^ and In two {daces the 
leee b icfesred to’ae that ef Nanvihanadatla hfanself. The reading in the 
D. test b riarilar to that In BL— 4i.n.r. * 
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Tte Pawrfcatoifrg wiliiiiiit dmdbt. me flf Hie irarid*s 
most fiuiioiis booing and Ims been lecitedt rand and l ofe d 
hy countlegg generaiioni throMjhout the ngefc It ia ndt to 
be wondered at; tben,*tbat ancm a woric fimed part ef tbe 
ifyiftaf-Inlfcd; and ao fionnd its wiqf nAo tbe Oeani 

To a tten^ to gire here, cacn in brid^ tbe hntoy qftiiii 
great ooOectMn woidd be impoaBihfe. ipoee would 

not allow, and aecondip, the woriB of the arbjniara who bare 
qpecnaliaed in the aaiqect are easily obtninaHr 

1 shall merely endeareor, tfaeralbR; to raplain shortly 
the different re e cmanna and chief epinians bald as to tlie 
origuial wofc ftsdil 

Owing to the bind hdp of Preftanw E ^yrton , of tbe 
Unnretsity of Pennq^renia, 1 bare been aide to mdnde a rety 
full and iip>to-date gmealrigiral tree of the if hate afra, 
which is of the pwwtmit relne in tiaeiqg any partaeidar 
edition or InnslatifBi to its aonree as tor as praseni raa i ara h 
allows. 

Some idea of the cnonDoos qncad of Hie JMdMSMlrai 
can be obtained from the toot that there are Imown to seM 
orer two hundred different reiawna in over fM^ lopgaa^ges. 
It raoched Eurape in the devanHi eentray, and before IfOO 
eawtfd m Gsman, tototoh. 

Old Slavonic and Gseeh.^ 

Ptest of aff there are a few ge ner al poiato to be noted. 

Thcmeaniiy of the name given to the ndlsftiiai is “Eire 
Tantias is. a wort ronswthy of fire lanhns: Althoi^gh 
it cannot be said wiHi ab ae hde rritsmty what fimfra 
means, it is nsudly trandated as ^^book** or “ s ect i on” 
(of a wort). 

There has been nniefa differenee of opinian with repaid to 
the date of tbe wort. Ofeipnally Herfed aaggerted 900 BdO, 



Orioi. Sea, ifs^ i«L a, pu a 
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but in his Dom Ftukala mi n bffoqglit it down to JuD. 600^ 
following WinfeetnilE and Thomas. Edgoton (q». oAL. 
▼oL ii, p. 182) oonsiden it is at present inqposBble to saw 
moK ao^ the date than that it was earlier than the abA 
c e ntniy in which the PaUawi translation was made, 
arid later than the bM^ning of the Christian era. 

The home of the PamdkatanUm is unknown. Hiatd would 
put it in Kashmir, idule Edgerton inclines to Ikvour the 
south, possibly the south-west of India, thoqgh with way 
IHtle oonOdenoe. None of the eridenoe^ bowowa, appears 
oonwinciiig, and 1 fed that much lesesorch remains to be 
dcme on tito subject before any definite statement can be 
made. 

The work was written in Sanskrit, and was in all prob- 
abflHy intended«to serve as a kind of political node meemm 
—nther like the Seentum Stentamm (see VoL ll, ppu 285- 
291), but wHh the additional attraction of iqipealii^ to the 
masses as just a ooUection of camdient stmies. If they were 
introduced by a maxim or finished with a moral, it would 
in no way d^ract from the tale itself. 

The original Sanskrit tert of the Pandnaiamtra is lost; 
so are many of its immediate descendants. We must ■Isra 
remember that the Bfikai-ktUkd is lost. Thus our trouUcs 
begin, and we are forced to rdy on subsequent veraions to 
fc»m an opinion as to what the original was realty lilu^ The 
latest resoBuch on this part of the subject has been carried 
out by Professor Edgoton, and the translations of those 
stories omitted by Somadeva riven later in this qipendfac 
are from his translations of toe supposed original text as 
reconstructed by him frmn evidenoe derived from a com¬ 
parison of the existing recensions. (I have already givai 
a r^amni of J^ofesaor Edgerton’s work, Tke Pamifiaaatru 
ReeonOnuUd, in Maai, November 1925, iq>. 182, IM.) 

WHh reg^ to the numba of recensions emsioBtiqg from 
the original text, opinkHuTare divided. Hertel bdievcf there 
are on^ two: TanIrSkkifdyikat and what he calls "K,”* 
archety^ of all other versums. He would trace both to 
Kashmir. Edjgerton, on the otha hand, thinks it pnasi^ to 
foi]]. independent streams of Hsiidbifsfifru tradition: 
Tantrdkhif^gUM, SmAiem Paiidialanin, the Bgihal-kaM and 
the Pahlsvi vccsiona. 

It is neoeanry to consider the chief reoensioos under their 
several heads: 
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TarUrdkhydyUca 

This is a recension of the utmost importance, as it has been 
estunated to contain ninetv-five per cent, of the original tact, 
besides including a consiaerable amount of material which 
was n<A in the original. It was discovered by -Hotel at t^ 
beffinning of the present century. Full details will be found 
in his works oh the subject.* The only MSS. discovered came 
from Kashmir. The version has two sub-recensions which, 
in the main, are nearly identical. Hertel would consider this 
as “ the only version which contains the unabbreviated and 
not intentionally altered language of the author, which no 
other Indian Panehatantra version hak preserved. ...” 

As Edg^on has pointed out {op, eiUt vol. ii, pp. 14^16), 
the version is not really entitled to such a privileged position, 
and ” the^ difference between the Tantrdkhydyika and other 
versions, in their relations to the original, is a difference of 
degree, and not a difference of kind.” * 

SouiJum PanchatarUra 

This version was also edited by Hertel,' and, as its name 
shows, is characteristic of Southern India. Hertel groups 
the MSS. in five sub-recensions which diffet considerably. 
Although the version has been described as, an abstract oi 
the original, a close study of what Hertel calls sub-recension o 
will show that its contents compare very favourably with the 
Tantfdkhydyikaf and in some cases probably bears even a 
closer resemblance to the original. 

There are but few interpolations to the Southern Pafieha- 
tantra, and only one complete story (i, 12: ” The Shepherdess 
and her Lovers ”) is adcled. 

A closely related offshoot of the version is the Nepalese, 
acquired and edited by Hertel.* It contains the verses 
of a text which, though resembling the Southern Pahehatantra, 

* [/^er dot TanMIiJ^ityika, die katmimehe Rezeimm des Pi O eat m dra^ 
Abhandlungen der Philologfsch-historischen Klame der kg]. iSchaivehen 
Gesell. d. WisBen., Leipilg, 1904; TantrSU^S^kaf die 'dUeete Faitumg des 
PaSealaHirai Leipilg and Berlin, 1909- 

* Dae eSdiiche PaScataaira, Lelpiig, 1906. 

* Edited bjHertel: Introduction and Booki'LlDin the ^'Anmerirangen*' 

(p. 117 €< eeq.) to his edition of the Soatkem AScaleel^; IV and V on 

p. xxirli of the Introdnetion to his edition of the TantrtMy^fika. 

VOL. V. 
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must have been distinct from it, both, however, having a 
common archetype. This is evident from the different 
readings of the same verses found in the two versions. 

There is another very important version derived from 
the same text as the Nepalese—the well-known Hitopadeia^ 
or “Friendly Advice.*’ It contains not only Panchatantra 
material, but stories from some other work (or perhaps 
works) of a similar nature. It thus practically constitutes a 
work by itself, and actually boasts of an author of its own- 
one N&rfiya^a, who lived somewhere between 800 and 1898. 

In common with the Nepalese version, the Hitopade4a 
transposes Books I and II of the Panchatantra, while the rest 
of the work has been entirely remodelled and augmented. 
It contains only lour books instead of five. Book III has 
a frame-story which bears but little resemblance to that in 
Book III of the Panchatantra, while that of Book IV is quite 
new. The frame- and sub-stories of Book V of the Paheha- 
tantra now appear in Books III and IV, besides several 
others from Books I and III of the Panchatantra. Several 
stories are omitted, and others are substituted, taken, it 
is surmised, from, the work or works other than the 
PahehaUmtra used by Nfirfiyana. 

In spite of the extent of these above alterations, the 
Hitopaaeki preserves over half the entire sub-stories of the 
Panchatantra, and follows closely its archetype, which it 
shares with the Southern Panchatantra, as already explained. 

Although the Hitopadeia is specially connected with 
Bengal, where it probably originated, its popularity soon 
spread throughout India and migrated westwards. Of the 
numerous editions which appeared in the nin^eenth cen¬ 
tury, the best are those by Schlegel, 1829; Peter Peterson, 
Bombay, 1887; and Max Muller, London, 1864 and 1865. 
The work was translated into many European languages, 
the chief English ones being those by Wilkins, 1797, 1885 ; 
Sir W. Jones, 1799; Johnson, 1845 ; and Sir £. Arnold, 
1861. For further details of editions and translations, see 
Hertel, Das Paheatantra, p. 89 et seq., and Chauvin, op. cit, 
ii, p. 47. 


The Bjrihat-kathd Versions 

As we have already seen (Vol. I, pp. xxxii, xxxiii), there 
were'two works based on the lost Bfihat-kathd, the BrihaU 
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kathd-manjaH Kshemendra and the Kathd-sarit-sdgara 
of Somadeva. Both contain a version of the Paiiehataiitra^ 
and, as in other cases, it is Somadeva who retains the more 
compete work. The fact that both these poets have included 
the jRanchatantra in their works does not necessarily mean 
that it existed in the lost original BfilMt-kaihd, and in fact 
scholars such as Lacdte (see his Easai aur Guf^d^hifa ei la 
Bfhatieathd, Paris, 1908), Hertel {Tantrdkh^dy^,. 1909, 
p. 42) and Edgerton are inclined to the belia that it was 
a later interpmation. LacOte considers that althotvh the 
original Bjihat-kathd contained no version of the PaAeha- 
tantra, it was included in a later recast of the Work, This 
version, like the original, was also in Pai^fici-Prakrit. Its 
date is uncertain, but apparently it came from the North- 
West—^possibly Kashmir. 

As Doth the Bfihat-kathd itself and any subsequent 
version of it which may have existed are lost, we are entirely 
dependent on its offshoots, the Bfihat-kathd-mar^ri and the 
Kaihd-sarit-sdgaraf for any attempt at its reconstmction. 

As the version in both these works lacks the introduc¬ 
tion and at least one story, and as both authors worked 
independently (see Vol. I, p. xxxiii), it seems permissible 
to assume that the version of the Panchatantra which both 
men followed was similarly abbreviated. Then again, most 
of the verses containing morals and proverbial advice are 
omitted. As these have nothing to do with the stories 
proper, this is not to be wondered at when we remember 
that they were needed merely to enrich a storehouse of 
tales already collected. They would simply form a stream 
in the Ocean of Story —^its actual source would not matter, 
nor would any of its tributaries count. 

Thus it seems probable that the two versions here con¬ 
sidered are the outcome of a double translation. In spite 
of this and of the fact that both versions were abbreviated 
and in verse, quite a large portion of the original appears 
to have been preserved. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that Pfti^ci-Prakrit is closely allied to Sanskrit, and when 
retran^ted into Sanskrit would have many words exactly 
corresponding to the lost Sanskrit original. 

We will consider Kshemendra’s work first. 

The Brihat-kathd-manjari was discovered by A. C. 
Burnell, who gave an account of it in The Academy^ 15th 
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September 1871. In the following year G< Bdhler- wrote 
an important article in the Indian Antiquary^ voL i, p. 802 
€t sef,, on another MS. of the same work wMch he had 
acquir^ for the Government of Bombay. His judgment 
about ^e work ae^d with that of Burndl: ** His wevity 
rnn^es him unintelligible and his style is far from being ea^ 
and flowing.*’ Several passages were given to show its great 
inferiorily to the Kaih&’SaHts&gara, In 1885 Sylvain L^vi 
edited the first lambaka in the Journal AsiaHpie, and in the 
fcdlowing year the first and second Vetfila tales appeared in 
the same pi^r. 

In 1892 Leo von Maiikowski published the Paiicnatantra 
portion alone under the title Dtr Auszug aus dem Panca- 
tantra in Kshemendras Bfikatkathdmanjari. Unfortunately 
Maiikowski had but one imperfect MS. identical with one of 
three used by L^vi. 'Several other MSS. were subsequently 
discovered, and in 1901 the whole work was printed in 
Bombay at the Nirnayasfigara Press. It was edited by 
MahSmahop&dhy^a Pandit Sivadatta and K&Sn&th Paii- 
durang Puab. llie edition (Kavyamglg, 69) lacks preface, 
and nothing is said of the MSS. used in its constitution. 
It is, moreover, full of careless blunders, while little or 
no use has been made of the portions )>reviously edited. 
Details will be found in Speyer’s “ Studies about the 
Kaihdsaritsdgara,'* p. IS et seq., to which we have referred 
so often in the present work. 

As has already^ been stated, Kshemendra’s work is a much 
abbreviated version of the Bfihat-katha, and it so happens 
that when he comes to the PaUchatantra section he seems to 
have been as brief as possible. Whether it was his personal 
dislike for fables, or because he thought them too well known 
to give in full, we cannot tell. The amazing way in which 
he has castrated the original as compared with Somadeva’s 
version is clearly shown by Speyer {op. cit., p. 18), who 
says that the few miirkhakatn^ which are given “are so 
condensed that they can hardly be understood and have 
lost all their flavour.” He refers to another example as a 
“ sapless remnant ’’ of the version given by Somadeva. 

At the same time the Bjrihat-kathd-manjari contains 
certain things which the Kathd-sarit-sdgara does not. For 
instance, sieveral of his descriptions of a woman’s beauty 
are much longer than as given oy Somadeva, and his praise 
.for the bravery an^ strength of certain princes and the 
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description of the cemeteiy in the first VeUta 8tm < 
also more detailed. Fuithetinore»,&sheinendra is 
to dwell on religious matt^ more than Somadeva. 

(op« eit, pp. 19, 20) ^ves several exami>les of thie. of 
greats importance is the fact that five stcnies are 
which were not in the Bfihat-kaUUL lliey are, no^eveir, 
found in the Ta^r^hydyM ,..as Hertel. has shown,, 
justifies us in believing that if ^hemendra’s prind]^ archer 
type was the North-Western Bfihat-kaihd, be must have 
uM also a MS. of the Tantrdkhydyika. Incept for the 
therefore, that Kshemendra contains a Uttle matter not in 
Somadova, his version would be practically valueless. 


We now pass on to Soxnadeva’s version. , 

As already mentioned in this volume (p. 4in*), our author 
does not give the Panchatantra in one continuous whole, but 
interrupts the seq^uence of the books by introducing other 
tales, usually of tne “ noodle ” variety. 

Whether this was an idea of Somadeva himself, or whether 
he was following the plan already adopted by the author, of 
the BHhat-kathd text on which he was working, is impossible 
to say with absolute certainty. Hertel suimor^ the . latter 
view in his monograph, ** Ein altindisches Narrenbudt.** > . 

In the first chapter of his work Somadeva says (Vq 1« 
p. 2): “ This book is precisely on the model of that friim 
which it is taken, there is not even the lightest deviation, 
only such language is selected as tends to abridge the pro¬ 
lixity of the work; the observance of propriety and natural 
connection, and the joining together cu. the portioi^ of the 
poem so as not to interfere with the spirit of the stories, are 
as far as possible kept in view: 1 have not nmde this attempt 
through a desire of a reputation for ingenuity, but. in.oraer 
to facilitate the recollection of a multitude of .various tales.*’ 
I feel that when he wrote this Somadeva was thinking cluefly 
of the separate collections he had found in his texC and if 
the PamHiatantra was abbreviated by him it was because be 
thought that the lengthy moralising matter was interfering 
with tlie “ spirit of ^e stories.” He takes special care to 
see that nothing is lost in. the narrative itself, aqd his sl^Ie 
is graceful and elegant. Edgerton (op. eif., p. 29) estimntes 

* Berkhie it. d. Verhanilrntgen d. tgl. sdektucken CeuU. d. 
pkUol.~hitt. Klasae, 1912, vol. Ixlv, pt; i. 
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that he preserves at least traces of about three-fifths of the 
original prose, and that his text shows no signs of having 
hem contaminated by tiie use any extraneous version. 

Aa we have already seen, Somadeva omits the Intro¬ 
duction to the PaHehalafUra, Whether it was he who did 
this or the author of the North-Westem BfthaUkaihd is 
impossible to say, but when induding such a collection in 
the ** Great Tale ** its stories would fit m even better without 
any separate introduction. I have given this in fhll on p. 221 
el seq. of this appendix. The translations fdlowed in this 
and the other extracts are those of Professor Edgerton in his 
Panchatantra Beeonelructed, 

The next omission occurs in Book I with the three short 
tales of self-caused mishaps and that of *' The Crows and the 
Serpent.*’ These aise given on pp. 228-227. 

.in Book II the sto^ of ** Theileer’s Former Captivity ** is 
wanting, but is really only an incident in the frame-stoiy of 
Book II, and may have been lo^ in the process of abbreviating 
from the original Bfihai-kaihd. 

The only other omission is the last two tales of Book V: 
’*The Brfihman who built Castles-in-the-Air,” and ’’The 
Barber who killed the Monks.” All these are given in fiill 
in the present Appendix. 

The following table will show at a glance the list of stories 
in the Panchatantra, Those not in Somadeva’s version are in 
italics:— 


Book I 


Introductory Story--Kaihdmvkha . 

Ox abandoned in the Forest (Frame-story) 

Mdnkey and Wedge 

Jackal and Drum 

Monk and Swindler . * . 

Bams and Jatkal . 

Weaver and Bawd 
Crows and Serpent 
Crane and Ifruuura 

lion and Hare .... 
Louse and Flea .... 
Lion, Panther, Crow and Jackal . 

Pair of Tittibhas\ 


No. of Stoiy 
in Oc«m 

! 84 
. 84a 
. 84B 


8 ^ 

84d 

84e 

84f 

84o 
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Book l—conHnued 


Tortoise and the Two Swans 

• 

t 

No. of SlMj 
ia OiwiA 

8400 

The Three Fish 

• 

• 

84000 

Monkeys, Firefly and Bird 

• 

• 

84h 

Dharmabuddhi and Dushtabuddhi 


■ 

84l 

Crane, Snake and Mungoose 

• 

• 

84j 

Mice that ate Iron Balance 

• 

• 

84k 

Book II 

Crow, Pigeons, Tortoise and Deer (Frame-story) 

m 

97 

Mouse and Hermit 

• 

• 

97a 

Br&hman*s Wife and Sesame-Seeds 

• 

• 

97aa 

Greedy Jackal 

• 

• 

97aaa 

Deer's Former Captivity . 

• 

• 

• • 

Book III 

War of Crows, and Owls (Frame-story) 


• 

121 

Ass in Panther’s Skin 

• 

• 

121a 

Crow and Owl King 

• 

• 

121b 

Elephants and Hares 

• 

• 

121bb 

Bird, Hare and Cat 

• 

• 

121BBB 

Brfthman, Goat and Rogues 

• 

• 

121c 

Old Merchant and Young Wife 

• 

• 

121d 

Br&hman, Thief and R&kshasa 

• 

• 

121e 

Carpenter and his Wife 

• 

• 

121f 

Mouse turned into Maiden 

• 

• 

1210 

Snake and Frogs . 

e 

• 

121h 

Book IV 

Monkey and the Porpoise (Frame-story) 

fl 

4 

188 

Sick Lion, Jackal and Ass 

• 

• 

188a 

Book V 

Br&hman and the Mungoose (Frame-story) 

f 

140 

Brdhman who buiU CasUes^in-the-Air 

• 

• 

• • 

Barber and the Monks 

• 

f 

• • 
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The numbers of the stories given above will show im¬ 
mediately where the interpolations of other tales occur. 

Turning to the editions of the Kaihdrsarit^sdgara, we are 
already aware of the fact that it was Professor Brockhaus 
who first edited the work. His text is as good as Sanskrit 
scholarship of his day allowed, but it has now been super¬ 
seded by that minted at the NirnayasSgara Press tk Bombay 
and edited by Paijidit DurgiprasAd and K&iin&th P&^^urang 
Parab, 1889, 2nd edition, 1908. Although this text is a great 
improvement on that of Brockhaus, it cannot be called a 
critical edition, as it also contains many inaccuracies. In 
fact, Sp^er says that in places Brockhaus’ text is still pre¬ 
ferable. It has, however, been found necessary to compare 
the two texts, nqt only in the Pamhatantra section, but 
throughout the eptire work. It will have been noticed that 
wherever variants of any great importance occur, I have 
added an explanatory note. 


The Jain Versions 

The Jain versions are two in number, the so-called 
** Simplicior ” and Pur^bhadra. They are both important 
and must be discussed separately. 

“ Textus Simplicior ” was the name ffven to this text by 
its first editor, Kosegarten (Bonn, 1848). It has now been 
superseded by that published in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
1868-1869, edited by G. Bfihler and F. Kielhorn. The author 
is unknown, but was probably a Jain (see flertel, Pane., p. 72 
et seq.). His date mUst be somewhere between a.o. 900 and 
1199, because the former date is that of Rudra^a, a stanza of 
whose work he 'quotes, and the latter date is that of Pfir^a- 
bhadra, who used the “ Simplicior ” as one of his main 
•sources. 

His version became very popular in Central and Western 
India and was practically tae only one known. It has under¬ 
gone much change since origixially produced, and aH the 
known MSS. show interoolations and the language of the 
original is considerably altered. Hertel has given details 
of the various MSS.' and would divide them mto two groups: 
the H-class and o’-class. The Bfihler-Kielhom MSS. bdong 
to tlie former and the Kosegarten MSS. to the latter. 

* See pp. 11-lS of vol. xil of the Hnrvard Orlentel Series, detailiof vhieh 
ere given on p. Sl7n'. 
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The “ Simplidor *’ version retains the original five books* 
but has made them of nearly equal length. The stoi^ in 
Books 111 and IV are largely tra^osed and new teles are 
constantly added. These are chieny taken from iCAman- 
daki (see Benfey, op, eit, vol. i, p. xvn*). Hertel states 
that “ Simplicior ’* has many features in common with 
Buddhistic forms of these tales, which deviate from the oM 
Panchatantra texts. 

There are also other alterations. Book V is almost en¬ 
tirely new and has “ The Barber who killed the Monks ** as its 
frame-story, with its own original frame-story (“The Brfth- 
man and the Mungoose ”) as only a sub-stor^r. ** Simplicior “ 
has the same archetype as TarUrdkhydyika, while both 
form the main sources of the next version to be discussed 
—P&rnabhadra. 

PUrnabhadra was a Jaina monk who apparently com* 
posed his work in a.o. 1199. The condition of the text 
IS good, and B[erters version* must closely res^ble the 
original. * 

The text itself is formed mainly from those of the Tantrd- 
khy&yxka and “ Simplicior**’ as can be at ,once seen from 
Blertel’s Parallel Specimens mentioned in the footnote.* In 
fact, as Edgerton has shown {op, cU., vol. ii* p. 71 et ss^.)* 
in some cases the work has b^n done so unskilfully that 
we sometimes find in Pdr^abhadra two different versions of 
the same passage, one copied from the Tantrdkhydyika and the 
other from the “ Simplicior.*’ 

There is some difference of opinion as regards the extent 
to vrhich each of these versions was drawn upon. Hertel is 
of the opinion that the author used MSS. from both the 
“ Simplicior ’* sub-recensions, H and o’, while Edgerton 
believes he had access to an older “ SimpliciOT ’* version 
altogether. His arguments will be found in vol. ii* p. 91 
et sea, of his PancSiiantra Reconstructed ; while frill details 
of Hertel’s views are in his works issued by the Harvard 
Oriental Series. 

^ Tlu PtmchtUanlra ... in ike Ileceiuuhi caUed PanchakhifaHaka ,,, of, , , 
PSifabkadnif critieallj edited bjr Dr J. Hertel, Camb., Mais., 1908, Horvnrd 
Oriental Series, vol. xi, The Panchaiaittra-Text of PSr^abhadra, Critical Intro¬ 
duction and List of Variants, J. Hertel, Harvard Oriental ^rles* vol. xlt* 
Comb., Mass, 191S; also PaMhaUmUrafTexi of Porfabkaira and tit Relation to 
Teate of Allied lieetmmoae at ikawn. ia PoralM ^eecment, J. Hartal, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vol. slii* Camb., Mass.* 191S. v 
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Speaking roughly, Pfir^bhadra tends to follow- 
kkydyika in tiie first two books, and “ Simplidor ** in the 
lart three. But apart from this there is evidence to show 
that he must have had some other source or sources from 
which he also drew. Exactly what these sources were we 
cannot tell, except that th^ were not any of the other known 
versions. 

The whole question has been discussed by Hertel and 
Edgerton, and cannot be detaUed here. 

The Pahlavi Version and Us Descendants 

The inmortance of this group is twofold. In the first 
place the Pahlavi is one of the oldest versions known, and 
must have been translated from a very ancient Sanskrit text 
agreeing closely with the first Sanskrit original. 

In the second place it is the descendants of this version 
which have become so familiar to us under such names as 
The Fables of Pilpay^ Kalilah and Dimnah. Lights of 
Canopus, The Morall Philosophic of Doni, etc. 

But first of all we must speak of the Pahlavi version 
itself. In A.D. 581, at the death of his father, Kobad 
(Kavadh), Anushirwan or Noshirwan became King of Persia. 
He was known among the Arabs as Kisra, and as Chosrocs I 
by Western writers. He was designated “the Just,” and has 
been described as the most illustrious figure in the history 
of Iran. Apart from his military successes and administra¬ 
tive reforms he was, deeply interested in literature and 
philosophy. Whether it was his famous vizier Buzurgmihr 
who drew the attention of Noshirwan to the importance of 
Sanskrit MSS. is apparently not known, but the introduction 
o| the game of chess from India is said to have been due to 
his infiuence. 

However this may be, a Sanskrit MS. of the Paheha- 
tantra (among others) came unto the king’s hands and was 
given to a Court physician named BurzGe or Burzuyeh, with 
a command to make a translation into Pahlavi, the official 
language of Persia at the time. Unfrartunately both the 
Sa^knt original and the translation are lost, and our 
knowledge of them is derived from the Syriac and Arabic 
translations of the Pahlavi version wnich have been 
preserved. 

BurzOe called his translation after the two jackals. 
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Karataka and Damanaka, who wpear in the fitst book, 
whence the Arabic ** Kalilah wa Dimnah *’ and the Syrian 
“ Kalilag wa Damnag.*’ 

For some unknown reason the Introduction is miss ing, to« 
gether with three stories (ii, 4: ** Deer’s Former Captivity 
lii, 1: “Ass in Panther’s Skin”; and v, 2: “Barber who 
killed the Monks ’’), one story is transpose, imd a new one 
(i, 8c: “The Treacherous Bawd’’) is add^. Apart firom 
these details the Pahlavi version must have been a literal 
rendering of the Sanskrit, and Edgerton finds evidence that 
at least some parts of fully eighty per cent, of the original prose 
sentences and over seventy per cent, of the original vmes 
have been preserved. 

As already mentioned, the two important translations of 
the Pahlavi version were those made into Syriac and Arabic. 

The old Syriac version was made by Bfid about A.D. 570; 
It was put into German and edited (with an introduction by ' 
Benfey) by G. Bickell in 1876, but this has beeiiL superseded 
by Schulthess’ Kalila und Dimna, Syrisch und Deutachf 1911 
(with additions by Ilertel). 

The Arabic version was the work of *AbdaUfth ibn 
Moqaffa, a convert from Mazdaism to Islam, executed 
about A.D. 750. Full details will be found in an article by 
Sprengling, American Journal of Semitic Languagest vol. xl, 
1924, p. 81 el seq. This Arabic translation b^same very 
popular, and, on the whole, the numerous Arabic MSS., 
translations and adaptions which soon came into being, can 
be looked upon as directly descended from Abdallfth’s work. 
It is impossible to mention them all, and it would, more¬ 
over, be mere repetition, owing to the full treatment already 
given by Hertel, Das PancatarUra, I^eipzig and Berlin, 1914, 
and Chauvin, op. cit., ii. 

The oldest of the versions directly dependent on the 
Arabic is probably one in S 3 rriac of the tenth century. This 
was editea by Wright in 1884, and is well known in England 
owing to Keith-Falconer’s translation at Cambridge in 1885. 

Tnere are three other branches of the Arabic (kscendants 
requiring particular notice: Gr^k, Persian and Hebrew. 
The Greek version was made by Symeon Seth in the deventh 
century under the title “2 t^wtw km 'IxmiKarst.” It was 
edited by Stark in 1697 (2nd edition in 1851), and from 
it were derived Latin, Italian and Old Slavonic versions. 
Details of these are given by Chauvin, op. ot^^ii, pp. 21-84, 
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whidi must now be corrected, however, in accordance with 
Edgerton's remarks below (pp. 288-280). 

The Persian version was n^e by one Na 9 r Allfth in 1121, 
and its great importance lies in the fact that from it ^rung 
the bett^-known Persian version, tiie Anrodr~i SidtaiU, which 
was soon translated into nimerous European languages, and 
became known in England as the Lights of Canopus through 
the translations of E^wick, 1854, and Wollaston, 1877 and 
1894. 


The French editions were mostly called Fables de Pilpay, 
and were constantly trandated into English. 

The Heb^w version was composed, perhaps' by one 
Rabbi Joel, in the twelfth or thiitonth century, and was 
edited by J. Derenbouig with a French translation in 1881. 
Unfortunately the cSily manuscript known is fragmentary 
and the entire first book is lost. The value of the Hebrew 
version is, however, greatly enhanced by the fact that it 
served as the basis of the famous Latin version of John 
of Capua— Directorium vitas humance. It was this version 
which contributed so largely to the spread of Oriental stories 
in Europe^ It proved exceedingly popular in Germany, 
where it first appeared about 1480 as Buck der Beiopiele 
der aUen Weisen, by Anthonius von Pfor or Pforr. From 
that date to 1860 no less than twenty-one different editions 
appeared in Germany. 

It also proved exceedingly popular in Spain. It was a 
Spanish translation which formed the basis of Firenzuola^s 
Discorsi degli Animali (sixteen editions, 1648-1895). Directly 
based on t£e Latin version was the work of Doni, which ap¬ 
peared under the title of La Moral Filosophia (three editions), 
and from this came Sir T. North’s English version. The MoraU 
Pkilpsophie of Doni, in 1570. It was reprinted in 1601, while 
a recent edition was issued by David Nutt in 1888, with an 
introduction and usefiil ** Pedi^ee of the Bidpai Literature ” 
by Joseph Jacobs. 

Space will not allow any detailed account of all these 
different translations and editions. Reference should be 
made to the eenealngical tree at the end of this appendix, 
where a31 the branches of Paikbatantra tradition are clearly 
set out, and many past mistakes rectified. 


' ^ Gnye doubts exist m to the authorship and date of the Hebrew, See 
Stelnschnelder, MebrilU^ Vtbtmtswign, pp, S7S*876, and other references in 
Chauvin, il,pk 86a'. 
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After thus touching briefly on the main 
versions, I shall close my portion of this app^Mlix bp ffmng 
translations of the Infamuction and all stories omftted by 
Somadeva. 

** As already stated, these translations are by Professor 
Edgerton, who has very kindly given me leave to iiopro- 
duce them here. They represent transitions of the 
original Panchatanirat the text having been reconstructed 
by Professor Edgerton from the chief existing recensions. 

In order to understand fuUv the methods adopted in this 
reconstruction, reference should be made to his wc^k, The 
Panckatantra Reconstructed, 2 vols.. New Haven, Conn., 1924» 

The stories omitted by Somadeva are as fdlows 

Introduction—^Kath&mukha. 

The Monk and the Swindler. 

The Rams and the Foolish Jackal. 

The Cuckold Weaver and the Bawd. 

The Crows who tricked the Serpent. • 

The Deer's Former Captivity. 

The Brfihman who built CaStles*in-the-Air. 

The Barber who killed the Monks. 


Introduction—Kathdmukha 

To Manu, to Vfi.chaspati, to Sukra, to Parfiiara and his 
son. and to Chanakya the Wise—to these authors of the 
books of the science of kingship be homage. 

Vishnusarman has mastered the cream of all the treatises 
on the science of polity in the world; and he too has' com-, 
posed a fascinating treatise in these five books. 

Thus runs the account of it. There was in the south 
country a city named Mahilftropyk. There dwelt a king 
named Amara^akti. He was a Tr^-of-Wishes granting the 
desires of all suppliants. His feet were illumined by a flood 
of radiant beams from the crown jewels of nc^l^ kings who 
bowed before him. He was completely skilled in all the 
arts and versed in all the science of polity. And he had 
three sons, named Vasu^akti, Ugra^ti and AAka^dcti* 
who were utter fools. Now when the king saw that th^ 
were ignorant of political science, he calledi his ministera 
and took counsel with them: “ Sirs, ybii knoiy already t^t 
these my sons are utter fools. What profit is^theie in the 
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birth of a son, if he be neither wise nor virtuous ? What can 
a man do with a cow which neither gives milk nor calves ? 

** Better a miscarriage; better no intercourse whatsoever 
at the proper seasons; b^er a stillborn child; nay, better 
even i&t a daughter be born; better a barren wtfe; better 
to enter upon the homeless mendicant state of life—^than a 
foolish son, though he were handsome, rich, and powerful. 

** By what means, then, may their intmgence be 
awakened ? *' 

At this some of them said: ** Sire, it is well known that 
the study of grammar requires twelve years; then, if that 
be in a measure mastered, after it the ^stematic study of 
region, polity^ and love may be taken up. So this is a sore 
task even for intelliTOnt folk; how muen more for the dull- 
witted I Now in mafters like this there is a Brfihman named 


Vish^ufarman, who knows all the facts of the science of 
polity, and whose fame is spread abroad by his many pupils. 
Summon him and let him take charge of the princes.** 

This plan was adopted, and a minister summoned Vishi^u- 
fannan, who came and saluted the king with a benediction 
after the manner which Brahmans employ, and took his seat. 
And when he was comfortably seated the king said to him: 
** Brahman, I beg you to do me the favour of making these 
ignorant princes second to none in the science of polity, 
and I will requite you with a sum of money.** *rhu8 spoke 
the king; but Vu^ufarman arose and said to the king: 
** Sire, hear this my lion*s roar I I make this statement not 
as one covetous of monty; and since I am eighty years of 
age and my senses are au dulled, the time for me to enjoy 
wealth is over. But in order to help you I will undertake 
this as a trial of intellectual skill. So let this day be written 
do|<rnI If within the space of six months 1 do not make 
your sons completely versed in the science of polity, then, 
sir, you may show me the door and banish me to a distonce 
of a hundrra hastas'* 


When the king and his ministers heard this unbdievable 
promise on the p^ of the Brahman, in delight and astonish¬ 
ment he gave ;&e pieces tc VishiiLU^annan with all 
deference. But the latter began to teach the king’s sons 
the science of polity under tne guise of stories, for which 
purpose he compost Five BooIm entitled. The Si^raiion 
ef Friendet The ^ Friends, The Story of me Croms 

and the Owls, The Loss 0 / One's Gettings, and Hasty Action. 
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The Monk and the Swindler 

In a certain region there was a monk named Deva^annsn. 
ki the course of time he had gained a large fortune tiirough 
the acquisition of fine garments of excellence, whi(^ Various 
pious people had presented to him. And he trusted no one. 
Now once upon a time a thief named AshfidUiabhfiti observed 
this money, which he carried in hb waist>pocket, and medi¬ 
tated : ** How can I steal this money from him ? ** And he 
presented himself to the monk as a pupil, and in time won 
his confidence. Now once upon a time tliat monk started on 
a journey with this same AshS^babhflti, to make a pilgrimage 
to holy places. And in the course of the journey in a 
certain wooded region he left Ashfidhabhfiti with the money 
near the bank of a river, and went aside to get vrater. 

The Rams and the Foolish Jaekal 

• 

And there by the edge of the water he saw a great fight 
of rams. And as they foi^ht with all their strength and 
without rest, a great quantity of blood flowed from between 
their branehing horns and fell upon the ground. A certain 
foolish jackal saw this, and hb mind was aroused by the 
hope of eating it, and in his eagerness for meat he ran up 
between the two rams as they separated, leaving some 
distance between them, to get at the blo^. And when 
they came together again he was killed by the shock of 
their impact. Then the monk was filled with amazement, 
and said : “ The jackal by the rams’ fight.” 

The Monk and the Swindler 

And having purified himself he returned to that place; 
but as for Asliadhabhuti, he had taken the whole pile of 
money and run away, and Deva^man could not find him. 
But ail he saw was a discarded triple staff, firewood, a water- 
vessd, a sieve, and a toothbrush. And he reflected: ” Where 
is that Ashadhabhuti ? He musl have robbed me.” And 
in great distress he said : ” And I by Ashkdhabhfiti.” 

The Cuckold Weaver and the Bawd 

Then that monk, having nothing left but^his half-skidl 
used as drinking-vessd and the empty knot m his robe in 
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which he had carried the mon^, went off searching for the 
regue’s tracks, and as the sun was setting entered a certain 
viuage. As he entered he met a weaver who lived in tlm 
edge of the village and asked of him a lodging for the night. 
A]^ W^showed him to quarters in a part of his house, and 
said to his wife: “ While I am gone to town and am drii^nff 
liquor with my friends, until I return, do you carefully tend 
the house.” After thus instructing her he depart^. 

Now his wife was unchaste. And when a procuress 
came and pressed her to go, she donned her adornments 
and startea out to go to her lover. Just then her husband 
came home, his g^arments awiy, with staggering wb, and so 
badly under the influence of uquor that he could n^ q>eak 
his words plainly. Apd when she saw him, with presence of 
mind, she deftly t4o|^ off her adornments and put on her 
ordinary garb as before, and b^an to wash the feet of the 
guest, prepare his bed, and the like. But the weaver entered 
the house and began to scold her: ** Harlot! My friends 
have been telling me of your evil actions. All right! I will 
pay you back richly 1 ” So saying he beat her with blows 
of a stick until she was black and blue, and tied her fast 
with a rope to the post in the middle of the house, and thdn 
went to deep. At this time the procuress, a barber's wife, 
when she perceived that the weaver was asleep, came in 
again, and said: “That fine fellow is consume with the 
fire of longing for you, so that he is like to die. So I will 
rdease you and bind myself in your place; do you go thither 
and console him—^Vou know whom—and come back quickly.” 

So the barber^s wife released her from her bonds and 
sent her off to her lover. After this the weaver awoke, 
sobered, and began to scold her in the same way as before. 
But the procuress was frightened, and did not- dare speak 
with her strange voice lest she be recognised, but she field 
her peace. He, however, k^t on saying the same things 
to her. And when she gave him no answer, at last he cried 
out angrily : “ Are you so proud that you. will not so much 
as answer what 1 say ? ” And he arose and cut off her nose 
with a sharp knife, and said: “ Have that for your decora¬ 
tion 1 ’ Who will be interest^ in you now f ” So saying he 
went to deep again. Then the weaver’s wife returned and 
•adced the procuress: “ What aows with you ? What did 
he say when he woke up ? Tell me, tell me 1 ” But the 
procure who had received :th>% punishment, diowed her 
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her nose, and said in an ill humcmr: ** You can see whal; 
the news is 1 Let me loose and I will go.” She did so^ and 
she departed, taking her nose with her. The weaya’s wife, 
Imwever, arranged herself as she had been before, wH^'a 
sbnhlance of bonda 

But the weaver awoke and began to scold her in the same 
way as before. Then she said to him ai^rily and i»eoaeh> 
fully: “ Pie, wick^ man! Who could dm to disfigure 
me, a pure and faithful wife ? Hear me, ye Rulers of the 
World-regions! As surely as I know even in my thoughts 
no strange man, no one otoer than the husband of my you^ 
by this trutli let my foce be undisfigured I ” Having qioira 
thus, she said to her husband again: • * O most vndked man I 
Behdd my face! It has become just as it was before t ” 

Then that stupid man’s mind was bewildered/by her 
tricky words. He lighted a lamp, and beheld his wife with 
her face undisfigured. His eyes bulged, his heart was 
filled with jc^, and kissing her he n^ased h^ i|tom her 
bonds, and fdl at her feet, and embraced her passionatdy 
and carried her to the bed. 

But the monk remained on the spot, havii^ seen the 
whole occurrence from the very beginning. 

And that procuress, with her nose in her' hands, went 
home, thinking: “ What can I do now ? How can I oral- 
ceal this great disaster ? ” Now her husband, the barber, 
came back at dawn from another place, and said to his wife: 
“ Bring me my raior-case, my dear; I have to go to w<wk 
in the king’s palace.” And she did not move from the 
inside of the house, but threw out to him a razor only. And 
because she did not hand him the whole razcw-case, the 
barber’s heart was filled with wrath, and he threw that same 
razor at her. Then she nused a loud cry of anguish, and 
rubbed her nostrils with her hand, and threw her nose 
dripping with blood on the ground, and said: ” Help! 
Help * This wicked man has mutilat^ me, though he has 
found no fault in me I ” Then the policemen came, and 
saw that she was obviously mutilate, and beat the barber 
soundly witii blows of their sticks and afterwards bound 
him firmly, and took him, along with her, to the seat of 
judgment. And the judges asked him: “ Why did you 
maltreat your wife thus cruelly ? ” And when, in spite of 
repeated questioning, he made no reply, then the judges 
ordered tlwt he be impided upon a stake. Now, as he was 
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being taken to the place of execution, the inonk, ”who had 
observed the whole course of events, saw him, and went to 
the court and said to the judges: ** This barber is innocent 
of wrongdoing; do not have him impaled. For hear these 
three marvels: 

“ The jackal by the rams’ fight, and I by Ash&^abhfiti, 
and the procuress by the weaver: these three afflictions 
were self-caused.” 

And when the judges had learned the true facts of the 
case, they spared the barber. 

The Croms who tricked the Serpent 

Once upon a time in a certain locality tliere was a tree, 
in which dwelt a pair of crows. But when they brought 
fevrth young, a cobra was in the habit of crawling up the 
hollow trunk of the tree and eating the young crows before 
they learned to fiy. Then th^, in despair, asked a close 
friend of theirs, a jackal who lived at the foot of another 
tree: “ Friend, what, think you, would it be well for us to 
do in such a case ? Since our young are murdered, it is the 
same as if we, their parents, w'erc slain.” Said he : ” Do 
not despair in this matter. Only by craft can that greedy 
creature surely be destroyed. After eating many fish, best, 
worst, and middling, a heron grew too greedy and so at last 
met his death by seizing a crab.” 

Then the male crow said to the jackal: ” What do you 
think it timely for us to do ? ” Said he : ” Get a gold chain 
that belongs to some rich man, a king or minister or tlie 
like, and put it in the snake’s hole. The people who come to 
get it will kill the snake.” So speaking the jackal departed. 
Then the two crows, hearing this, flew up and soared about 
at random looking for a gold chain. And soon the female 
crow came to a certain lake, and when she looked, she saw 
that the members of a king’s harem were playing in the 
water of the lake, having laid aside near the water their gold 
chains, pearl necklaces, garments, and other finery. Then 
the fem^c crow picked up a gold chain and set out through 
the air to her own home, but slowly, so as not to get out 
of sight. Thereupon when the chamberlains and eunuchs 
^perceived the theft of the chain, they took their sticks and 
quickly pursued. But the female crow deposited the gold 
chain in the snake’s hole, and \yaited a long way off. 
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Now when the king’s officers climbed the tree, in the 
trunk they found the cobra with his hood ei^nded. And 
they killed him with blows of their sticks. When th^ had 
done this they took the gold chain and departed, going' 
where they would. But the pair of crows from that time 
forth dwelt in peace. 

The Deer's Former Captivity 

Once upon a time I was a six-months’-old foal. And I 
ran in front of all the rest, and easily going a long distance 
ahead I would act as guard to the herd. Now we have two 
kinds of gaits, the upright, hurdling, and the straight-away, 
running. Of these I was acf^uainted with the straight-away, 
but not with the upright gait. Now once upon a time as I- 
ran along 1 lost sight of the herd of deer. My heart was 
terrified, and 1 gazed about in all directions to see where 
they had gone, and perceived them some distance ahead. 
For they, employing the upright gait, had all leaped over a 
snare and gone on ahead, and were waiting and looking for 
me. And I rushed forward, employing the straight-away 
gait, because I did not know how to go the upright gait, and 
was entangled in the net. Thereupon 1 was caught by the 
hunter when he came up. And he took me and brought me 
to the king’s son for him to play with. But the king’s son 
was greatly delighted at seeing me, and gave a reward to 
the hunter. And he petted and tended me with dainty food 
such as 1 liked, and with other attentions—rubbing me with 
unguents, bathing and feeding me, and providing me with 
perfumes and ointments. And the women of the harem 
and the princes, finding me very interesting, passed me 
around from one person to another, and annoyed me greatly 
by pulling at my neck and eyes, hands, f^, and ears, and 
by the like attentions. 

Now once upon a time, during the rain^ season, when 1 
was right under the prince’s bed, the longings of my heart 
were stirred by the sound of the thunder of the clouds and 
the sight of the lightning, so that my thoughts went back 
to my own herd, and 1 spoke as follows: “ When shall it 
be my lot to foUow behind the herd of deer as it runs hither 
and yon, driven about by the wind and rain ? ” 

Thereupon the prince, who was alone, was astonished, 
and spoke as follows: I am all alone; who was it that 
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spoke these words here ? ’’ His heart was greatly troubled, 
and he looked all round, and noticed me. And when he 
saw me he thought: ** It was no human being who said 
thi^ but a deer. Therefore this is a portent and 1 am surely 
undone.’* So thinking he became greatly agitated. His 
speech faltered, and witii dilliciilty he ran out of the house, 
and he fell seriously ill, as if possessed of a mighty demon. 
Then in the morning, being striekt^n with a fever, he addressed 
himself to all the physicians and devil-doctors, stirring their 
cupidity with a promise of much money; “ Whoever can 
cure this my disease, to him I will give no mean fee.” But 
1 was at this tinic being beaten by the thoughtlcsf crowd 
with blows of sticks, bricks, and clubs, when a certain saintly 
man came to my rescue, as niy life was not yet spent, and 
said : “ Why arc* you killing this poor beast 1 ” And this 
noble man, who knew the meaning of all signs, said to the 
king’s son : “ Sir, all the tribes of animals can speak, though 
you may not know it - but not in the presence of men; he 
gave expression to his heart’s fanc'ics in this way only because 
he did not sec you. His longings were stirred by/the rainy 
season, and his thoughts turni'd to liis herd, and so he spoke 
ns ho did : *' When sl>all it br my Jot to iollow behind the 
herd of deer as it runs hither and yon, driven about by the 
wind and rain ? ’ So tijcro is no ground for your illness, 
sir; it is unreasonable.” And when the king’s son heard 
this, his feverish disease left him and he bceanie whole as 
before. And he led me away and anointed me, and had my 
body washed with plenty of \'.atcr, and s^t men to watch 
over me, and - turned me loose in that same forest. And 
the men did just us he told them. Thus, though 1 suffered 
cupth'ity before, 1 have now been captured again by the 
4)0 wor of Fate. 


The Brahman xeho built Castles-in-the-.Ur 

There was a certain Brahman’s son who was plying his 
studies. He received sucriiif'ial offerings of food in the 
house of a certain merelinnt. And when lu* did not cat 
there, he received a measure of grits. This he took home 
and put it in a jar and saved it. And so, in the course of a 
long time, this jar of his became full of grits. One time the 
Brahman was lying on his bed underneath that jar, which 
he had hung on a wall-peg, having taken a nap in the day- 
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time and waked up again, and he was meditating thus: 
“ Very high is the price of grain, and still higher grits, which 
are food ml prepaid. So 1 must have grits worth as much 
as twenty rupees. And if 1 sell them 1 can get as many as 
ten she-goats worth two rupees apiece. And when they are 
six months old they will bear young, and their offering will 
also bring forth. And after five years th^ wiU be very 
numerous, as many as four hundrra. And it is commonly 
reported that for four she-goats you can get a cow that & 
young and rich in milk, and that has all the best qualities, 
and that brings forth live calves. So I shall trade those 
same she-goats for a hundred cows. And when they calve, 
some of their offspring will be bullocks, and with them 1 
shall engage in farming and raise plenty of grain. From the 
sale of the grain 1 shall get much gold, and 1 shall build a 
beautiful mansion of bricks, enclosed by walls. And some 
worthy Brahman, when he sees what a great fortune I have, 
with abundance of men-servants and maid-servants and all 
sorts of goods, will surely give me his beautiful'daughter to 
wife. And in the course of time I shall beget on her body 
a boy that shall maintain my line; strengthened by the 
merit I have acquired, he shall be long-lived and free from 
disease. And when 1 have performed for him the birth- 
rite and other ceremonies in prescribed fashion, 1 shall give 
him the name of Suma^rman. And while the boy. is running 
about my wife Avill be busy with her household duties at the 
time when the cows come home, and will be very careleira 
and pay no heed to the lad. Then, because my heart is 
completely mastered by love for the boy, I shall brandish 
a cudgel and beat my wife with my cudgel.” 

So in his reverie he brandished his cudgel and struck 
that jar, so that it fell down, broken in a hundred pieces 
all over himself, and the grits were scattered. Then that 
Br&hman*s body was all whitened by the powdered grits,, 
and he felt as if awakened out of a dream and was greatly 
abashed, and the people laughed at him. 

The Barber who kiUed the Monks 

There was in a certain city a merchant's son of old, 
who had lost his wealth, his kinsfolk, and his fortune, and 
was ground down by poverty. Attended by his old nurse 
he had lived since childhood in a part of a broken-down 
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dwelling, and he had been brought up by his old nurse, a 
slave-woman. Once early in the evening he meditaM, 
sighing a lonj; and earnest sieh: ** Alas, when will there be 
an end to this my poverty ? As he pondered thus he fdl 
asleep; and it was night. And towards morning he saw a 
dream. Three monks came and woke him and said to him : 
** Friend, to-morrow we shall come to visit you in this same 
form. For we are three heaps of treasure stored away by 
your forefathers, and when you slay us with a cudgd we 
shall turn into dindra. And you must show no mercy in 
doing this.** So in the morning he awoke, still pondering 
on this dream, and said to the nurse: ** To-da^, mother, 
you must be well prepared all day for a solemn rite. Make 
the house ceremonially pure by smearing on cow-dung and 
so forth, and we three Brahmans to the best of our 

abilitv. 1 for my rart am going to get a barber.** So it 
was done, and the barber came to trim his beard and nails. 
When his beard had been trimmed in proper fashion, the 
figures which he had seen in the dream came in. And as 
soon as the mercdiant’s son saw these monks, he dealt with 
them as he had been commanded. And they became piles 
of money. And as he took' in this mass of wealth, the 
merchant’s son gave the barber three hundred dindra as a 
fee, and in order to keep the secret. But the barber, having 
seen him do this, went home and drew a hasty conclusion 
from what he had seen, and thought: ** 1 too will kill three 
monks with a cudgel and turn them into three heaps of 
treasure.** So he took a cudgel and stood in readiness; 
and presently three nionks, impelled by their previous deeds, 
came a-be^ing. Thereupon the barber smote them with 
the cudgefand killed them. And he got no treasure. 
Straightway the king’s officers came and arrested the barber 
and took him away and impaled him. 


It is now my pleasure’ to introduce Professor Franklin 
Edgerton of the University of Pennsylvania. This scholar 
has most liberally and unreserv^ly given me full advantage 
of the results of his neat research work into the intricacies 
of Panchatantra tradition. He has not only adopted my 
suggestion of preparing a detailed and comprehensive table 
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of the chief MSS., editioiiB, tmnhitioiia, etc., but hu 
gupplemented this by an “ Explanatoey Note,*’ the ?alne 
of which win at once be apparent 1%e woik of prerbos 
^idiolan on the subject of P^MuUantra BiUk^gn^y 
Giauvin, Hertd, etc.) is of the greaM use Sad in^Nxt- 
anoe, but, eqiedally owing- to thd^ ignoiance of Sbwonic 
languages and the con^uent necessity of using second- 
ana thud-hand infomiation, they were led into yeiy serious 
enors. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE 
PANCHATANTRA 


PBEPARED BY 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 

Profestar of Samkril m Ihe Umioerai^ of Pem^lrania, Philmiefyikiaf Pa., U.S.A. 

LEGEND 

1. Languages are set in CAPITALS. 

2. Titles of woi’ks are set in italics ; except that the titles 
of certain versions of special historic importance (such as 
Kalllah wa-Dimnah, the Directorium Vitsc Humansc, etc.) are 
given special prominence by being set in £ndli9b- 

8. Modern European translations of antique versions 
are distinguished from older offshoots by being attached to 
a horizontal line drawn to the right from the middle of the 
perpendicular line of descent—at the foot of which are placed 
the older offshoots. 

4. Occasional references arc made to: 

** Chauvin Chauvin, Bibliographic des ouvrages 
arabes . . ., vol. ii, Liege and I^cip- 
zig, 1897. 

** Hertel ** = J. Hertel, Das Pancatantra . . Leip> 
zig and Berlin, 1914. 

5. For the numbered footnotes (referred to in the Table 
by a dagger preceding an Arabic numeral— viz. f?) see 
pp. 286-242. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE TO THE TABLE 

Modem translations of Sanskrit versions are omitted from 
the Table. ^ With that exception, the Table undertakes to 

* For the sake of completeness 1 refer briefly here to these omitted 
Yenio^ (For fuller details, see Hertel, Daa PaMoa^tra.) They are: 

1. From Somadeva's text: ENGLISH, Tawney (in K.S.S., vol. il), 1884; 
reprinted in this volume.—GERMAN (published since Hertel’s book), 
SdiaehL (/wftacAe EruMaigeH. Aus dem Sanskrit sum erstenmal 
ins Deutsche iibeitFagen von Or Hans Schacht . . . Lausanne and 

232 
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refer, at least sumniarily, to all known wcwks whidi are in i^iole 
or in considerable part descendants of t^e Panchatantra. 

This statement needs some qualification, or at least 
^explanation, as regards the treatment of the late INDIC 
Versions. There are known to exist in India, both in 
Sanskrit and in the vonaculars, and in Farther India, 
many relatively late versions oi which little is known as yet. 
Most of them exist only in manuscripts or in uncritical and 
inaccessible Oriental editions. Virtuwy all the information 
about them now available can be found in Hertel's Paiiea- 
tanira (see above). It would be impossible to indicate with 
any confidence the precise affiliation of most of thenL I 
have therefore contented myself with indicatin|; the three 
or four groups into which these late Indie Versions appear 
to fall, listing in each case all the languages in which any of 
them arc known to exist. It will appear from the Table that 
these groups are as follows :— 

1. A primarily South-Western group, centering originally 

in or near the Marfitha country, and generally 
derived from contaminations of offshoots of the 
Southern Panchatantra with relatives of Group 2 
(see footnote fs)- 

2. A West Indie group, centering in Gujerat, mainly 

by Jain autliors, and derived primarily from one or 
both of the older Jain versions, sometimes with con¬ 
tamination from other versions (see footnote ft). 

Leipzig, 1918-—Consists of lambaia 10=tttnnigiu &7-G6 of the KnthS- 
tariisagarot wherein arc incloded all live books of the Panchatantra.) 

S. From Kshemendra’s text: GERMAN, Maiikowski, 1898. 

■S. From the Tantrakhyayika: GERMAN, Hertel, 1909- 

4. From the"TextusSimplicrior*‘(Kielhom«Bilhler*sedition): GERMAN, 

Fritze, 1884.— DUTCH, Van der Waals, 1895* 18.97.—(.’perhaps from 
the next) SPANISH, Bolufer, 1908. 

From the same, Kosegarten's edition (contaminated with POrmbhadn); 
GERMAN, Benfey, 1859.— FRENCH, Uncerean, 1871.—DANISH, 
Itnsmussen, 1893.—ITALIAN, Pizzi, 1896. 

5. From Par^abhadra's text: GREEK, Galanos, 1858.—GERMAN, 

Schmidt, n.d. (1901).—ENGLISH, A. W. Ryder (TSe PMukaUmlm, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1985). 

6. From the Hitopade^: very many translations, both Oriental and 

Occidental (see Hertel, pp. 43-l>8, and p. 447): GERMAN, ENG¬ 
LISH, FRENCH, GREEK, DUTCH, RUSSIAN, PERSIAN, 
BENGALI, BRAJ BHAKHA,GUJERATI, HINDI, HINDUSTANI, 
M A RATH I, NEWARI, TELUGU. ^ 
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8. Two groupB derived principally’ from the Southern 
Pandiatantrs: one inclumng primari^ veraiona in 
South Indie (Dravidiai^ Is^piiagea, and the otha 
mfeading over Farther India. According to Hertc^ 
toe Soutii Indie original of this aeeond group was 
contaminated with some offrhoot of the Jain versions. 
This theory, whOe it may be correct, hardly seems to 
me sufficiently well established to require recognition 
in the Table. 

The descendants of the PAHLAVI version are listed in 
much greater detaU. In a few cases minor Chiental \’ersions 
are indicated group-wise instead of individually; but even 
^en the number of versions recorded, as well as the language, 
is always given. In general, each known version receives 
individual mention. 

SOURCES OF THE TABLE 

I. The affiliations of the Older Sanskrit versions are given 
in accordance with my own conclusions, as stated and de¬ 
fended in my Panehatantra Reconstructed (New Haven, 1924), 
vol. 2, passim (Table on p. 48). For Hertel’s radically 
different views (criticised by me, op. dt, pp. 89-127), see h& 
PaHeatantra, 4i26jf. (Anhang II) and references there quoted. 
As to the later Indie versions, see the last paragraph but 
one. 

II. For the affiliations of the descendants of the Pahlavi, I 
am mainly indebted to the works of Chau'vin and Hertd, men¬ 
tioned on page 282, to which the reader is rdESerred for detaib 
about editions, etc. Hertel’s work, as regards the Pahlavi 
versions, was almost wholly based on Chauvin, and by means 
of his indexes, and his references to Chauvin, the source of 
any of my statements, for which no o^er authority is given, 
can easily be found. 

I have, however, verified all the statements of my prede¬ 
cessors as far as I could with the biblioc^phicai aic(s at my 
disposal. And I have been .able to correct or supplement 
their statements in a considerable number of paraculais, 
notably from the following sources (others will be mentioned 
.in the Notes):— 

1. Brockelmann’s article on **KalIla wa-Dimna” in the 
Encydopcedia of Islam, 
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2. SprendJng’s study on the manuscaripts of the Aiabie, 
m American Jcumal of SemUie LanguaigB, 40, 

(year 1924). 

8. Jacobs's Table inserted at page Ixxx oi his reuint 
of Sir Thomas Nmrth's MoraU PkUompkie of Ikmi 
(London, 1888). Though out oi date and veiy mis¬ 
leading in many reqpe^, this Table records a few 
versions which escaped the notice of both Chauvin 
and Hertei, neither oi whom seems to have consulted 
Jacobs. 

4. Certain Russian and other Slavonic authorities, known 
but not consulted by Chauvin and Hertei; by the 
use of them 1 have corrected, in particular, the very 
erroneous statements made by Chauvinand Hertei con¬ 
cerning the Slavonic recensions (see footnotes 16 and 
19 on pp. 288,289). Thechief of these authorities are: 

(a) Riabinin’s Introduction to Attai’s Russian translatimi 

of the Arabic Kalilah wa-Dimnah (Ifoscow, 1889). 

(b) Viktorov's edition of the Old Slavonic (Moscow, 1881; 

OLDP. [^OhsckestvoLiubiidHIhemwiPiammnmsH], 
vd. Ixxviii). 

(c) Danidid's edition oi the same {not a Croatian trans¬ 

lation! ef. footnote 19, pp. 288, 289) in'the journal 
Starine, Zagreb (Agram), 1870, voL ii, 201jOr. 

(d) A. Rysten^o, “On the History of the Story oi Ste- 

phanites and Iklmelates in ^zantine and Slavo- 
Russian Literature," [in the Russian language] in 
Annals of the HisUnicaUphUologfeal Soc&y ef the 
Imperial New Russian University [at Odessa], x, 
Byzantino-Slavonic section vii, Odessa, 1902, pp. 
287-280. (This last was, of course, not known to 
Chauvin, l^ing later in date than his work.) 

In the footnotes to the Table, which now follow, I fumiah 
the grounds for all the statements in the Table except such as 
can be easily traced from the preceding general explanation. 

More especially I quote the authority fw every statement 
r^;arding descendants oi the Pahlavi which is n& in accord 
with easily located statements in both Chauvin and HoteL 

Where no footnote is given, it may be assumed that what 
the Table gives regarding the Pahlam versions (not rcwdinn 
the Indie versions !) acrards with both Chauvin and HerteL 
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For brevity, I refer to the authorities named on page 282 
by names alone, thus: Chauvin, Hertd, Brockelmann, Spren^ 
ling, Jacobs, Riabinin, etc. In quoting Brockelmanirs 
article 1 refer to the scions (§) into which it is divided, 
iiisteaid of to pages. 


FOOTNOTES TO THE TABLE 

fi First ed. Silvestre de Sacy, 1816; based mainly on 
an inferior MS. Numerous Orient editions have appeared 
since; no really critical one, based on a collation of a number 
of MSS., exists as yet. The best (based on a single MS., but 
an dd and good one) is that of L. Cheikho, Beyrouth, 
1905; 2nd edition, 1928. Professor Blartin Sprengling, of 
the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, is making an 
exhaustive study of the materials, preparatory to a definitive 
edition. See his artiele quoted on page 235. 

t 2 On this version (not known to Chauvin and Hertel) 
see Flugel, Hadji Khalfa, v (1850), p. 288, and Sprengling, 
op, cit, especially pp. 85-88, where is found an interesting 
discussion of the general question of translations of the 
Pahlavi Kalilah and Dimnah into Arabic. It should be 
noted, however (and Sprengling seems not to pay sufficient 
attention to this point), tliat all the Arabic MSS. described 
in his article seem to be derived (at least in part) from 
al-Moqaffa. For th^ all contain chapter iii, which was 
composed by al-Moqaffa. 

fs This version, also, unknown to Chauvin and Hertel, is 
mentioned by Hadji Khalfa, l.c., in a way which seems to 
suggest that it was a direct translation from the Pahlavi, 
rather than a versification of al-Moqaffa or al-Ahwazi. Yet 
the language is not clear, and moreover Hadji Khalfa may 
have been mistaken; so it remains possible that we are 
dealing with a secondary Arabic versification only, like al- 
Lfihiql, etc. Cf, Sprengling, p. 88. 

t&> Gadyatmaka% Kathdsarits^arah {i,e„ “the K.S.S. in 
prose ”), by Jibananda Vidyaa^gara, Calcutta, 1883. (Not in 
Hertel.) 1 have seen a copy in the Berlin “ Staatsbibliothek. “ 
Sanskritists, to whom the name of this redactor is only too 
well known, will not need to be told that the work has no 
literary or scholarly value. 

t# I owe to the kindness of Dr O. Stein, of Pr^ue, 
my information kbout these tw'o Czech versions, neither 
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of which 1 have seen. (Jacc^ mentioDS “ Udbowsly/’ but 
erroneously derives his version from the German translations of 
Sahid and Gaulmin’s PUpay of either 1802 or 1808, see bdow.) 
JDr Stein has kindly examined both the works in question 
for me, and gives their titles as foUows: (1) BtHlm Btdpajouy 
(Fables of Bidpai) . . . od Frantifka TrebovskAo, part 1, 
Oloniouc (Olmutz), 1846; part 2, Brno (Brilnn), 1850. 
This is a free rendering, with some changes ai^ omissions, of 
Wolfe’s German, made by “ Tfebovskj^,** whose real liame 
was F. M. Kl&cel.—(2) Bdjky Bidpajooy, Praha (Praroe) 
n.d. (circa 1894). The title page mennons no translator, out 
a po^s'!ript states that it is the work of one Eduard Valedka 
and his father. It is a very literal translation of WoUf*8 
Gkrman. (Both of these are ignored by Chauvin and Hert^) 
fte La Versione araba de Kalilah e Dimnah ... N. Moreno. 
San Remo, 1910. (So Brockdmann, § 4. Not in Hertel.) ' 
ts Hertel, pp. 250-290, and 807-888. 
fft Hertel, chapter 7, pp. 91-249. 

t? Hertel, pp. 291-807. The date of Klinkert's Dutch ver¬ 
sion is given as 1870 by Chauvin, p. 76; as 1871 by Hertel, 
p. 294, note .2. Dubois’ FRENCIl (Hatd, p. 808) is based 
on a contamination of Tamil, Tdugu, and Canarese texts. 

ta Hertel, pp. 389-846. Hertd believes, as stated above, 
that the original of this group was contiminated with an 
offshoot of the Jain versions. 

fs Sec Hertel, pp. 868-866, for the close relations between 
the Old Spanish and this Hebrew version. 

|io Editions: (1) Gayangos, Madrid, 1860.—(2) Allen, 
Macon, 1906.—(8) Alemany, Madrid, 1915.—(4) Sc^inde, 
Madrid, 1917. 

til Doni’s Italian descendant attributes this to a “ Rabbi 
Joel,’* of whom nothing else is known; Derenboure inclines 
to accept the statement, but Steinschneider (Hebr&is^ Ueber- 
setzungen, pp. 875-876) is extremely sceptical of it, as wdl 
as of Derenbourg’s dating of the work (twelfth century). 
According to Steinschneider, all we know is that the work 
is older than John of Capua. 

fu Full title: Liber KeliUe et Dimnae, IHr^tcrium, etc. 
Twice printed about 1480. Modern editions: (1) Puntoni, 
Pisa, 1884.—(2) Derenbourg, Paris, 1889; with valuable 
critical and comparative notes.—(8) Hervieux, Paris, 1899. 
fis Cf. Hertel, p. 897/. 

tM First printed circa 1480, and often reprinted. 
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Bibliography of MSS. and early editions in 6ddeke» Orient 
und Ocddent, i, ei87ff., and in Hdland’s edition, Das Such 
der Beispide . . Stuttgart, 1860. 

Eaemplario contra los engarios y pdigros del mundo; 
thii^n editions known before end ci sixteenth century. 
Apparently used also the German Buck diet Beispiele, besides 
the Latin; see Benfey, Orient und Occident^ i, ITOjQT, 

fu The date is given by Riabinin, p. Ixx; also, long ago, 
by Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, p. cclxxvi. The Czech title, quoM 
by Hertel, p. 400, is a litem translation of the Latin Diree- 
tontiifi vUtB humanoe, Chauvin’s statements, pp. 24 (note 2) 
and 72 (copied by Hertel), are both incomplete and in&Drrect. 
There was only one early version in Czech, that recorded 
here; it is not true that Riabinin quotes a Czech version 
based on a Slavonic* original. For a fuller account of this 

? uestion, see an article on the Slavonic recensions of the 
anchatantra, which I hope soon to publish. 
ti7 This work, in two parts, indudes both Firenzuola 
and Doni. 

tu Ed. Stark, 1697 (reprinted Athens, 1851), without 
the “ Prolegomena ** or introductory chapters, which were 
edited by Aurivillius, 1780. New edition, Puntoni, “ Roma 
—Firenze—Torino *’ (Chauvin gives Rome alone, Hertel 
Florence alone), 1889 . 7 -Symeon is often said to have been a 
Jew, but this is an error: Steinschneider, Hebrdische Ueber- 
setzungen, p. 878, note 148.—^It seems never to have been 
noticed that the order of the chapters in this version, which 
is in various points quite individual, agrees exactly with that 
in the Arabic metrical version of Mi^mmad b. al-Habbarlya, 
as quoted (from Houtsma) by Hertd, p. 894. The latter 
omits two introductory chapters and the final chapter of 
Symeon; otherwise they agree absolutely. A comparison of 
the two in details might be worth while. C/. next note. 

tu As stated above, Chanyin and Hertel rely wholly on 
secondary sources for the Slavonic recensions, and are full 
of errors. Except the one Czech version (see^above, note 16), 
there was only one Slavonic recension before quite modern 
times;, this is the Old Slavonic derivative of the Greek, 
various MSS. of which have been edited by Viktorov, Dani^ic 
and others. It has never, so far as appears, been translated 
into amy other language. The all^^ Croatian translation 
(Chauvm* p. 24, No. 42) is an cnHineous reference to Dani^id’s 
edition of the Old Slavonic. The other versions named 
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sqiarately by Chauvin, l.e.. Nos. 89-41, and Hertd, p. 404, 
are editions of other MSS. of the same thing. The latest 
account of the Old Slavonic is found in Ry^nko, op. eit 
Aqpording to him, the Greek of Symeon goes back to a very 
old and good Arabic MS.; the Slavonic was translated from 
a MS. of the shorter recension of the Greek, in the twelfth 
or tliirteenth century, in Bulgaria. There was only one 
Slavonic translation; divergences in MSS. are due to accidental 
or arbitrary changes made by Slavonic copyists. The 
Slavonic translator tried to be faithful and literal as a rule, 
paraphrasing or departing from his original apparently only 
when he did not understand it. See further my forthcoming 
article, mention^ in Note 16. 

t» Not from the Latin of Stark, as Jacobs states. The 
title, quoted by Chauvin, p. 23, indicates that it was trans¬ 
lated directly from the Greek. 

ta So Steinschneider (see his Hebrdische Uebersetzungen, 
pp. 878-882) speUs the name, which Chauvin sq)ells EUazar, 
and Hertel Eleazar. 

fzz See Hertel, p. 412/. 

t» See Hertel, p. 415. Following Brandes, Hertel states 
that the South Indie original of the Malay version was a con¬ 
tamination of some offsdioot of the Arabic witli a Southern 
(probably Tamil) Panchatantra version. But he also says 
that it shows signs of influence from Na$rallah’s Persian and 
the Anwari Suhaili. May not one of these two, or an Indie 
offshoot thereof, be the “ unknown version *’ in question, 
rather than a direct translation from the Arabic ? 

fa* Ed. Gongrijp, 1876; 2nd edition, 1892. Possibly the 
same work may be contained in an earlier edition of a Malay 
text, cited at second hand by Cliauvin, p. 76; Kalilah en 
Daminah . . . P.P. Roorda van Eysinga, 1844. 
ta5 Not in Hertel; but see Chauvin, p. 76. 

This version was probably based on Nasrallali ; see 
Rieu,. Cat Pers. MSS. Brit Mus., ii, 582j§r. 

fw Besides various Oriental editions (see Chauvin, p. 28ff.), 
ed. Ouseley, [Hertford,] 1851. 

fa See Brockelmann, § 8 (correction of Hertel, p. 407). 
f 2 B See Brockelmann, § 8. The translator's full name 
was ‘Abd al-^AUam Faiz Khan Oghlu; printed at Kazan, 
1889. It is a translation of the Arabic in the main, but 
with introduction borrowed from the Anwfiri Suhaili. 

fsBn Mr N. M. Penzer informs me that this i^as reissued 
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as follows: The Anvdr-i SuhaiU . . . rendered into Persian 
. . . literally translated "by Edward B. Eastwick, Allahabad, 
1914. 

fao See Brockelmann, § 9 (correction of Hertel, p. 414). 

fn Completed by the author in 1808, but first printed 
(ed. Roebuw) 1815; Garcin de Tassy, Hint, de la liU. hindouie 
€t hindoustanie, 1st edition (1889), i, 40; 2nd edition (IST'O), 
i, 150/. 

Chauvin, p. 46, No. 67 G, quotes the name from 
Garcin de Tassy as “ Marmot,*’ and refers to M.’s Hindoostanee 
Reader (Calcutta, 1861). But the name is Manuel, and the 
book in question (which I have seen in Paris, in the library of 
the Ecole des Langues Orientates Vivantes) is: The Khirud- 
Vfiroz: Translate from the Oordoo into English, and 
followed by a voeabulary oi the difficult words and phrases 
occurring m the text, by Thomas Philip Manuel . . . Cal¬ 
cutta, Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co. . . . 1861.—^This was 
reprinted, as ** 1st edition ’* (!), at Lucknow, Newul Kishore 
Press, 1892 (information furni^ed by Mr N. M. Penzer). 

fas Riabinin, p. Ixiv/. This is the book mention^ by 
Hertel, p. 414; and no doubt the text is the same as that 
from which extracts were given in the earlier work mentioned 
by Chauvin, p. 48, No. 64. Riabinin does not give the date 
when the translation was made. He says that the principal 
translator was King Vakhtan VI; the verses were translated 
into verse by the monk Saba (Slukhan) Orbdiani. Published 
at Tiflis, 1886, from four MSS.; title Khalila da Damana, 
but translated, in general very faithfully, from the Anwfiri 
Suhaili. Nevexthdess the translator made some independent 
additions, among which Riabinin mentions three stories. 

The full title even of the first edition contains the 
name Pilpay : Livre des lumUres ou la conduite des rays, comr 
*vosi 'par U sage Pilpay. Europran occurrences of the name 
m this form are traceable to Si^d and Gaulmin’s work; the 
form Bidpai goes back to Galland (and Cardonne). 

tas So, without author’s name, Chauvin, p. ^ (No. 58 B). 
Jacobs gives the date of the earliest Ei^lish edition as 1699, 
and its author as J. Harris; this edition is not noted in 
Chauvin. The work was constantly reissued, generally, it 
seems, anonymously (Chauvin, l.c.). —Mr N. M. Penzer in¬ 
forms me tliat the earliest edition in the British Museum is 
that of J. Harris, London, 1699 (The Fables of Pilpay . . .). 
He adds that'the latest is perhaps: Tales wiUiin Tales. 
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Adapted from the FaJbies of Pilpai : Sir A. N. WoUaston, 
Romance of the East Series, I^ndon, 1009. Is Ctoimn’s 
1679 a misprint for 1699 ? On p. xxviii/. Butpai, Joseph 
Jacobs speaks of “ J. Taylor's trandation . . . the fifht 
work with the title Fables of Pilpay, 1690.” It would appear 
that “Taylor” must be an accidental slip for “Harris,” 
although I confess I cannot account for such a strange error 
on Jacobs's part. 

Sec Chauvin, p. 82. 

fs? Faheln und Parabeln des Orients. Der tOrkischen 
Sammlung humajdn name entnommen und ins Deutsche 
fibertr. von Souby<Bey. Mit e. Vorwort von Prctf. Dr Rieder 
Pascha, Berlin, P. Fontane & Co., 1908, xii+180 pp. (Not in 
Ilertel.) 1 quote the work from the Catalogue cx the Berlin 
“ Staatsbibliothek *’; unfortunately 1 was unable to see it • 
there, as it was in use at the time when 1 applied for it. 

fn Erroneously quc^d as Russian by Hertel, p. 409. 
Jacobs, who ignores this version, mentions a PoUsh version 
of 1819, which he derives from Galland and Cardonne ex¬ 
clusively (from which alone he also derives tlie Greek of 
Lanipunitziotes). Chauvin mentions no second Polish 
edition. If Jacobs's reference is right, the work in question 
was probably another edition of that of 1770, which was 
certainly a rendering of Esope en beUe humeur, as the title 
shows (Chauvin, p. 88, No. 55 P; Esop w wesolym humorze. 
Warsaw, 2 vols., 1770). 

tae It appears that all the versions in the Tdble, with 
the possible exception of the MALAY and its derivatives, 
are taken from Galland alone, and not from Cardonne's con¬ 
tinuation. The German version of 1745 of course antedates 
Cardonne. The Dutch and Hungarian versions mention only 
Galland on their title pages (Chauvin, p. 58/., Nos. 76 £ and 
76 H). On Jade's German see the next note. 1 have no 
means of determining whether Gongrijp’s Malay included 
Cardonne or not. 

t<o Jus deni Margenlnnde. Thicr-Novellen iiacli Bidpai. 
Von Heinrich J^c, Leipzig, 1859. (Chauvin, p. 52; not in 
Hcrtcl.) I hav'c .seen a copy in the Berlin “ Staatsbibliothek.” 
It is a work of little interest or scientific value. The intro¬ 
duction prtffessc's to tell something of the history of “ Bidpai,” 
and mentions the “ Hitopadesa ’* and tlic Pantsefaatantra.” 
But it disc'rcH^tly fails to tell us the sources of thafablcs which 
follow. From a study of the Table of Contents and of 

VOL. V. 
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certain parts of the work itself, 1 think it can be inferred 
with reasonable confidence that Jfide printed a sdecHon of 
stories, the prior and major part of which was taken from 
Galland’s French, and the latter part from some European 
trandation of the Hitopade^ Some proper names, and 
the reference in the introduction to Hukdienk’s Test^ent 
(peculiar to the Anwfiri Suhaili and descendants), indicate 
C^land as the source of the first part; and since this prior 
part follows Galland closely in order (with some omissions), 
and stops short where Gauand stops, it seems evident that 
Jade did not know Cardonne’s continuation. The second 
part contains several stories peculiar to the Hitopadeto, and 
seems to have been drawn therefrom. 

Additional iSTotr.—The Armenian Fables of Vartan 
(thirteenth century) contain some fables taken from some 
Kalilah and Dimnah version, and have sometimes been 
classed as an offshoot {e.g, by Jacobs), but this seems to be 
an error; see Keith-Falconer’s translation of the Younger 
Syriac, p. Ixxxiv/., and Chauvin, p. 4S. 

Postscript {added in proof). —Since the completion of this 
work I have seen in Asia Major, vol. ii, pp. 179-182 (1925), 
a review of a Russian work by B. J. Vladimirtsov, entitled 
(in German translation): Eine Mongolische Sammlung 
Erzdhlungen aus dem Pancatantra (vol. v, part 2 of 
Publications du Music d*Anthropologic et d*Ethnographic 
pris VAcadimie des Sciences de Russie: Petrograd, 1921). 

It appears from the review that the Mongolian collection 
dealt with is a selection of Panchatantra stories, probably 
derived from a Tibetan source, which is otherwise unknown. 
Presumably the Tibetan original was derived from some 
la);e Indie version. I have not yet seen the Russian work 
in question, and the review gives no information which 
would enable one to guess Vlwt the precise affiliations of 
the cc^ection are. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE STORY OF GHATA AND KARFARA 

The story of Ghate and Karpara as tdd by Somadeva 
(pp.^ 142-151) is composed of two distinct tales. The first, 
ending with the final success of Ghata’s tricks, is a Sanskrit 
version of the well-known tale of Rhampsinitus in Herodotus 
(ii, 121The second consists of several incidents, ^uite likely 
of Kashmirian origin, dealing with the favourite subject 
among Orientals—^the inconstancy of woman. 

It is only with tlie first of these stories that we are here 
eoncerned. The general appeal of the tale of Rhampsinitus, 
added to the fact that it appears in what is perhaps uie most 
interesting and popular brok of H^odotus, bas made it 
travel far and wide to the most diverse parts of the W(»ld. 

Versions of the stoiy have found their way into nearly 
every important collection. To such an extent, indeed, has 
tile tale circulated, tliat it would require a volume to give 
all the versions in their entire^. In the present appendix, 
then, 1 can do no more than give an occasional ext^t, but 
1 sliall add full references which will show the extensive 
ramifications of this most interesting story. Thus readers, 
who so wish, will be able to follow up the subject to any 
length. 

Before tracing the different versions in both Eastern and 
Western collections, it will be of considerable interest to try 
to determine whether the tale told to Herodotus was really 
Egyptian in origin or an early migrant from another cpuntiy 
alt^ethcr. 

First, then, let us look at the story as told by Herodotus 
<ii, Ikl).* 

This king [Rhampsinitus], they said, possessed a great 

> I choose the version from the Baehr text by Heniy Ceiy, in Bohn's 
Classical Library, 1877, pp. 141-144. Apart from Rawlinson's translation (to 
be mentioned later), I would draw apeeial attention to that by A. D. Godlay, 
issued in 1930, in the Loeb Classical Library. Like all the volumes in this 
excellent " library,** the translatiiKia and the text are |winted on o^oeite 
pages. The text followed ia that of Stein. 
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quantH^ of mon^, such as no one of the succeeding kings 
was able to surpass, or even nearly come up to; and he, 
wishing to treasure up his wealth in safety, built a chamber 
of ctqne, of which one of the walls adjoined the outside of 
the palais But the builder, forming a plan against it, de¬ 
vised the following contriYanoe : he fittra one of the stones 
so that it mig^t be easily taken out by two mm, or even 
one. When the chamba was finish^, the king laid im 
his treasures in it; but in course of time the builder, find¬ 
ing his end approaching, called his sons to him, for he had 
two, and described to them how (providing for them that 
they mi^t have abundant sustenance) he had contrived 
wh^ bimding the king’s treasury; and having clearly ex¬ 
plained to them eveiytiiing relating to the removal ca the 
stone, he gave theifi its dimensions, and told them, if they 
would observe his instructions, thqr would be stewards of 
the king’s riches. He accordingly died, and the sons were 
not long in applying themsdves to the work; but having 
come bv night to the palace, and having found the stone in 
the buildiim, they easOy removed it, and carried off a great 
quantity of treasure. 

When the king happened to open the chamber, he was 
astonished at seeing the vessels deficient in treasure; but 
he was not able to accuse anyone, as the seals were unbroken, 
and the chamber well secured. When, therefore, on his 
opening it two or three times, the treasures were always 
evidenUy diminished (for the tMeves did not cease plunder¬ 
ing), he adopted the following plan: he ordered traps to 
be made, and placed them round the vessels in which the 
treasures were. But when the thieves came as before, and 
one of them had entered, as soon as he went near a vessel 
he was straightway caught in the trap. Perceivinff, there¬ 
fore,^ in what a predicament he was, he immediate called 
to his brother, and tdd him what had hap^ned, and bade 
him enter as quick as possible and cut off nis head, lest, if 
he was seen and recognised, he should ruin him also. The 
other thought that he spoke well, and did as he was advised; 
then, ^having fitted in the stone, he returned home, taking 
with him his brother’s head. 

When day came, the king, having entered the chamber, 
was ftttonished at seeing the body <3 the thief in the trap 
without the head, but the chamb^ secure, and without any 
means of entrant or exit. In this perplexity he contrived 
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the following plan: he hung up the body of the thief Crom 
the wall, and having placed sentinels there, he ordered th^ 
to seize and bring brfore him wltomsoever they should see 
, weeping or expressing commiseration at t^ spectacle. 

The mother was greatly grieved at the body bd^ sos* 
pended, and coming to words with her aurviving son* 
commanded hin, by any means he could, to contrive how he 
might take down and bring away the corpse of his brother; 
but, should he neglect to do so, she tlueatened to go to the 
king, and inform him that he had the treasures. 

When the mother treated her surviving son harshlv, and 
when with many entreaties he was unable to persuade her, 
he contrived the following plan: having got some asses* and 
having filled some skins witn wine, he put them on the asses 
and then drove them along; but when he came near ^ 
sentinels that guarded the suspended corpse, having drawn 
out two or three of the necks of the skins that hung dovni, 
he loosened them; and when the wine ran out he beat his 
head and cried out aloud, as if he knew not to which of the 
asses he should turn first. But the sentinels, when th^ saw 
wine flowing in abundance, ran into the road, with vemels in 
their hands, and caught the wine that was being spilt, thinkiM 
it all their own gain; but the man, feigning anm, railed 
bitterly against them all. However, as the sentinra soothed 
him, he at length pretended to be pacified, and to forgo his 
anger. At last he drove his asses out of the road, set 
them to rights again. 

When more conversation passed, and one of the senttnds 
joked with him and moved him to laughter, he gave them 
another of the skins; and they, just as the;|^ were, lay down 
and set to to drink, and joinra him to their party, and in¬ 
vited him to stay and drink with them. He was persuad^ 
forsootii, and remained with them. And as they treated him 
kindly during the drinking, gave them anodier of the 
skins; and the sentinels, having t^en very copious draughts, 
became exceedingly drunk, and being overpowered by tile 
w'ine, fell asleep on tiic spot where they had been drinking. 

But he, as the night was far advanced, took down the 
body of his brother, and by way of insult shaved the ri^t 
cheeks of all tlie sentinels; then having laid the corpse on 
the asses, he drove home„ having performed his mother’s 
injunctions. 

The king, when he was informed that ^e botty of the 
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thief had been stolen, was exceedingly indignant, and{ 
rescdying bv any means to find out the contnver of this 
artifice, had recourse, as it is said, to the following plan—a 
design which to me seems incredible: he placed his o^vn 
daughter in a brothel, and ordered her to admit all alike to 
her embraces, but before th^ had intercourse with her, to 
compd each one to tdl her what he had done during his life 
most clever and most wicked, and whosoever should tell her 
the facts rating to the thief she was to seiase, and not suffer 
Idm to escape. 

When, therefore, the daughter did what her father com¬ 
manded, the thief having ascertained for what purpose this 
contrivance was had recoiu'se to, and being desirous to outdo 
the king in craftiness, did as follows: having cut off the 
arm of a fresh ccar]|sc at the shoulder, he took it with him 
under his doak, and having gone in to the king's daughter, 
and being asked the same questions as all the rest were, he 
rdated that he bad done the most wicked thing when he cut 
off his brother’s head, who was caught in a trap in the king's 
treasury; and the most dever thing when, having made 
the sentinels drunk, he took away the corpse of his brother 
that was hung up. She, when siie heard this, endca\'ouretl 
to seize him, but the tliief in the dark held out to her the 
dead man’s ami, and she seized it and licld it fast, imagining 
that she had got hold of the man’s own arm. Then the thief, 
having let it go, made his escape through the door. 

When this also was reported to the king, he was astonished 
at the shrewdness and daring of the man; and at last, send¬ 
ing throughout all tlic cities, he caused a proclamation to be 
made, offering a free pardon, and promising great reward to 
tlie man, if he should discover himself. The thief, relying 
on this promise, w'ent to the king’s palace; and Rhamp- 
simtus greatly a^iircd him, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage, accounting him tlic most knowing of all men; for 
that the Egyptians are superior to all others, but he was 
superior to flic Egyptians. 

There ore several points to notice about this stor}' which 
seem to indirate that Herodotus heard only an abridged 
version of a more detailed talc, tlie complete incidents of 
which liad cither been long since forgotten or which his 
informers did not happen to know. 

In the first place the builder is represented as entirely 
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devoid of all prindplea. AHlioi^ he ii anpoicn^f the 
chief architect at the court of the ncfaest of autibe Egyptiafi 
kinj^ and as such would be a very wealtiqr num, yit lie 
<}elibCTtely arranges matters so that if neoenaiy he can 
rob the kinig of all his treasures. Such a necessity, however, 
never arises; but when on his death-bed be tells his secret 
to his two sons without any scruiiles^ knowiqg that cknng 
so he is almost bound to turn th^ into a couyile of thievea 
Had there been some motive for sudi an action, such as 
revenge or poverty, it would be more oomi»diensible» 

Then, again, it seems curious that when the mie brother 
is caught in the trap, the other cuts his bead oH without any 
expressions of sorrow whatever. As we shril see later, 
many suosequent versions (e^;. DoU»patho$ and its derivito) 
particularly mention the bittv anguUtfi which fiHs his heart 
before he -can Ining himsdf to do such a teniUe deed. 

But of most importance is the fact that we have a detailed 
description of how the king hui^ up the body the tliief^ 
and surrounded it with guards, in the hope that some rela¬ 
tion of the doBMl man w^d give himself away ^ excesrive 
grief at such a terrible sight. Yet we hear nothing more of 
this, and no one goes near it. The one person who would 
obviously be most likdy to act thus is the mother, wlio^ as 
lar as we are given to understand, never leaves her house at 
all. Several vTiters seem to have noticed this, as in many 
versions we find the thief is nearly given away by this rusa 
It seems such an obvious omission that because we find it 
restored in later versions, I do not think we need conclude 
for a moment that there was another, and hitherto unknown, 
source of the story. 

It will be seen that the difference between the tale of 
Herodotus and that of Somadeva is considerable. 

In fact, the only points of similarity, apart from the 
general outiine being sunilar, are: 

1 . The number of the thieves is two. 

2 . One of them is caught. 

8 . Guards watch the Imy to see if anyone laments. 

4. They are overcome by tridceiy. 

5. The king’s efforts aie4btile. 

6 . Pardon (or a reward) is offered. 

There is no mention in our tale of a treasury, and oonra- 
quently the trap and beheadiiig of the brother tdo not occur. 
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No mother appe^, and neither the shaving of the guards 
nor the prostitution of the king’s daughter is found. 

The nand of the Hindu is clear, however, in many places. 
The favourite Indian methods of thieving—digging tlwoilgh 
a v^idl and digging a mine into the house—are brought in 
twice. The incident of a princess falling in love with the 
thief is not uncommon in Sanskrit literature, and occurs 
twice in the Ocean of Story (Chapters LXXXVIll and CXII). 

Hie incident of the guards waiting to see if anyone 
laments has a sequel, for the desire to pay the last homage 
to his dead friend makes Ghata conceive a plan by which he 
can personally lament and purify the body with milk. Here 
we liave the gap in the Herodotus story hlled. But accord¬ 
ing to Hindu ritual other rites have to be perfonned over 
tlie body, so our %tory-teller introduces a second device by 
which he can burn the corpse and throw the bones into the 
holy Ganges. 

The ending of the story has naturally been altered, 
because Somadeva is tacking on to it another "story altogether, 
and does not want the princess and the thief to dwell happily 
together. 

We can now proceed to the crux of our inquiry. Was 
the tale of Rhampsinitus as told to Herodotus of true 
Egyptian origin? 

Hie first question one naturally asks is whether the iden¬ 
tity of King Rhampsinitus can be ascertained. Is he purely 
legendary, or is he a real Pharaoh to whom the above story 
has been attributed, either rightly or wrongly ? The gener¬ 
ally accepted theory is that by Rhampsinitus is meant 
Ranieses III, although nothing definite can be said on this 
point. 

The reasons for the supposition are twofold, etymological 
and general. 

^e true etymology of Rhampsinitus is unknown, and 
thus we are handicapped from the start, but it seems to be 
connected in some way with Rameses. According to Brugsch 
it is a Greek form of Rameau ^ nuter, ** Rameses the God,” 
but most schola'Ts now agree with Maspero, who would derive 
the first half from Rameses HI and the second half from 
Amasis II. Some further explanation is necessary. 

Rameses III was a Pharaoh of the twentieth dynasty, 
and had his capital at Thebes, with Amon as cMef deity. 
Amasis II was a Pharaoh of the twenty-sixth dynasty, with 
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Ills capital at SalB, in the Delta, and Neitb, the goddeat of 
the hunt, as deity. 

The coriect rorm of his name is Aah-meS’Si-nmt, aah 
meaning **moon,” and si-neit, *'son ai Neith.** Now in 
order to arrive at the Greek form ^hampsinitus, the two 
words ai-neit must be added to Rameses, nuJdng Ra-mes-si- 
neit. Thus half the name belongs to one Pharaoh of one 
dynasty, and half to another Pharaoh of another dynasty. 
**It is,** says Sir Flinders Petrie in a letter to me on the 
subject, **as if a cathedral verger talked now of *Qur 
sailor King William 111,’ unconsciously borrowing from 
William IV.” 

It is quite conceivable that the jumbled name was due to 
ignorance, and at any rate was good enough for foreigners. 

When describing the ^gean coasts we may consider 
Herodotus to. have liad sufficient personal knowledge of wlmt 
he was writing about to check any traditions he heard, or 
accounts he may have read. But in Egypt matters wm 
very different. Here he went as an ordinary tourist, even 
without ” letters of introduction/* and, being unable to speak 
the tongue, he was dependent on the half-caste dragomans 
and any inferior temple-servants who were not above receiv¬ 
ing bakhshish for answering questions put to them by the 
inquisitive Greeks. 

Most of the ciceroni were Karians, who acted as inter¬ 
preters between natives and the trav^ers, like the Alaltese 
in modern times. As Herodotus himself was bori in Karia, 
we can imagine his preferring a fellow-countryman through 
whom to make his searching inquiries. 

Professor Sayce considers the talc to be ** colonial Greek,” 
and he explains this view in a letter to me. ” It is,” he 
says, ” the kind of story the Greek tourist delighted to hear 
from his Karian or other semi-Greek dragoman. He was 
anxious about the origin or causes of what he saw, and the 
dragoman liad a story to account for each of them which was 
sufficiently non-Oriental to appeal to the Greek mind.” 

Supposing that Ra-mes-si-neit was the original form in 
which Herodotus heard the name, we must not be surprised 
at his accepting it, for he knew si-neit was a correct append¬ 
age to a roysd name, as it is he who supplies us with most of 
our information about Amasis II. 

Turning to general consideratimis, the first thing to 
strike us in the story about the king is his grelt wealth and 
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the foct that he built a ireasuiy. This could well refer to- 
Rameses HI, for, as the Papyrus Harris shows, his riches 
were enormous aiid not only <ud he build a treasury, but it 
has actually been discovered in the temple at Medinet Habu. 
In one reem Rameses himself s^s: 1 filled its treasury 

with the products of the land of Egypt: gold, silver, every 
costly stone by the hundred-thousand. ...” 

The great victories of Rameses Ill against such Levantine 
peoples as the Thekel, Pulesti, Washaslia, etc., and the con¬ 
sequent saving of the Egyptian Empire in Asia, would 
naturally make him the hero of many a talc. The increased 
wealth of the temples, the elaborate ritual observed and 
enccHiraged by Rameses, and, above all, the fact that Amon- 
Ra became the fiffuiehcad of the Egyptian religion, were all 
factors which womd help to keep the memory of this Pharaoh 
green, especially when his death marked the banning of the 
final catastrop^ whicli led to the collapse of the Empire. 

Tlius, quite apart from ctymcdogical evidence, Rhainp- 
sinitus might well be intended for Rameses III. 

Tli^ is, however, another point to be considered. 
Immediately following this story Herodotus (ii, 122) tells a 
further tale about the same king: 

“ After this said, that this king descended alive into 
the place which the Gre^s call Hades, and there played at 
dice with Ceres, and sometimes won, and other times lost; 
and that he came up again and brought with liim as a present 
from her a napkin of gold.” 

This curious statement has an echo in the ancient 
Egyptian tales occurring in the cycle of Satni-Kliamois 
(Msqiero, Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt, pp. 133, 184), 
where Satni descends into l^e tomb of Nen^ewephtah and 
dice for the magic book of Tlioth. Plutareh, Isis et 
Osiris, records an old Eg^tian myth connected witli the 
birth of Osiris to account tof the five supplementary days in 
the Egj^ian calendar. The god Hermes {i.e. Thoth) played 
dice or draughts with the moon and won from her a seventy- 
second p^ of every day, and from these parts compounded 
the five intercalary days (e/. the Mayan ** Uayeyab ”). 

Now the connection of this dice-playing story with 
Rameses HI may have arisen from the fact that on the outer 
woH of his palace at Medinet Habu is a relief of the king 
seated at draughts with a woman. 

Thus if the etymolqgical -derivation of Rhampsinitus is 
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even only apprnximately correct, the fact that Herodotus 
heard the story of this king’s descent into Hhdes and his 
playing dice would strengthen the supposition that the king 
referred to is none other than Itamescs HI. 

We now pass on to the incidents in the story. It is these, 
as I have already emphasised (Vul. 1, p. 29), which form the 
real clues to the origin or migration of a story. 

Several leading Egyptologists of the past century (see 
e.g. G. Rawlinson, Hiiftofy Herodotus, 4tli edition, 4 vols., 
1880, vol. ii, p. 193a*) considered that the story ui^er 
discussion coidd not be of Egyptian origin for tlie following 
reasons:— 

1. Egyptians did not wear beards. 

2. The practice of hanging a criminal from a wall to the 

public gaze was unknown in Egypt. 

3. The idea of a Pharaoh prostituting his chiughtcr is 

absurd. 

Let us take cac'h of these points in turn. 

1. The note' in llawlinson’s Herodotus, already referred 
to, was written by Wilkinson, and shows the re^ts of a 
too hasty study of the monuments, for although the majority 
of pure Egyptians were clean-shaven, the custom was not 
compulsory, and monuments of all periods liave revealed 
men witli beards. But in this particular ease we are deling 
only with police, w'lio w’cre not all natives. They were 
usually recruited from a Nubian or Sudani tribe, called 
Mazaiu or Matiu by Maspero, and Matekaiu by Budge. All 
foreigners were exempt from general usages, so there is 
nothing surprising or un-Egyptian in Uic police being 
bearded. Wilkinson quoted the shaving of Joseph before 
-entering the presence of Pharaoh (Gen. xli, 14) as sliowing 
it was eustontaiy to shave, but to me it rather proves tliat 
the low'cr-elass Egyptian troubled little about shaving, and 
any sudden honour such as being taken before Pharaoh 
would necessitate shaving. Tliis wras, of course, exactly 
opposite to tlic customs of Babylon and Assyria, wlicre 
commoners were clean-shaven and royalty heavily bearded. 
The veneration of the beard does not seem to have been 
nearly so developed in early Egypt as in other parts of tlie 
East and with the advent of Bldhammedanism, iflhough the 
false beard was worn by a Pharaoh as a symbol cl* dignity at 
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certain festivals. In the present story, I fed the shaving of 
the beards was not done so much for insult (as in 1 Chron. 
xix, 4, etc.), as to show the consummate cleverness of the 
thid, a moUf which has an international appeal. 

2. As another proof that the tale is not Egyptian, 
Wilkinson and other Egyptologists have stated that in a 
country where social ties were so much regarded, the civil 
law would not permit such an exhibition as stated to have 
been hdd by Rhampsinitus. 

It will suffice to quote the wdUknown case of Amen- 
hetep 11, who hung the bodies of seven vanquished chiefs 
at ^e bow of his l^t, and later exposed them on the walls 
of Thebes and Napata. (See Budg^, Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection, voL i, p. xxii.) As Maspero says, that which 
was done by a real Pharaoh may well nave been done by the 
Pharaoh of a romance, even if it were exceptional. 

8. The proceeding of the king in scnaing his daughter 
to a public brothd (o2r«/ia can only have this meaning 
here, it being most improbable that he would use a “ certain 
room ” in the palace for such a purpose, as translated by 
A. D. Godley in the Loeb Library edition) may seem strange 
to us, but it must not be dismissed as merdy the invention 
of the ciceroni, nor must we bdieve, with Wilkinson, that it 
would be repeated by Greeks just because it gave them 
particular pleasure to recount such tales about kings and 
their daughters. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of the intimate social 
customs of the Egyptians is as yet very small, so that we 
are practioilly restricted to the evidence found in tales 
current at the time of Herodotus or incidents which occur 
in stories found in papyri. Sir Ernest Budge tells me, how¬ 
ever, that he believes certain classes of prostitutes were held 
in respect, but can give no details. 

I take it, however, that, these are the sacred prostitutes 
such as were connected with the temple of Amon at Hiebes 
in the twenty-first dynasty (see G. Maspero, Guide du Visiteur 
au Musie du Cqtre, p. 145. Cairo, 1920). 

According to Herodotfis (ii, 126), when Cheops was in 
sore need of money “ he prostituted his own daughter in a 
brothel, and orderira her to extort, they did not say how 
much; but she exacted a certain sum of money, privatdy, 
as mu^ as her father ordered her. . . 

Apart from the possibilily of such occurrences being 
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liistorical, there are several examples in Egyptian tales of 
prostitution in order to obtain some desired ena 

For instance, in the ** Adventure of Satni-Khamots with 
the Mummies ” (Masjiero, Popular Stariea of Aneiont EQmt^ 
pp. 187-140), Tbubui invites Satni into her chamber in order 
to get from him the magical book of Thoth at the cost of her 
body. 

Professor Elliot Smith considers it probable that the story 
of a king publicly prostituting his daughter is a perversion Si 
the ancient myui of Osiris, the dead king, being seduced 
by Isis, his own daughter (and wife). 

However this may be, the incident of a Pharaoh acting 
in such a manner must not be dismissed as absurd, and even 
if such an action has no historical foundation, both Egyptian 
mythology and folk-tales can supply examples. 

Taking all the above evidence as a whole, 1 can see little 
to support the view that the tale in question is not of Egyptian 
origin. Gaston Paris, however, in an excellent monograph 
in the Reoue de VHistoire des Religions^ vol. Iv, 1907, pp. 181 
et seq., 267 et seq,, does not believe in the Egyptian origin of 
the tale.' Professor Maspero will not commit himself t<M> far. 
He says that if it was not actually invented in Egypt, it 
had been Egyptianised long before Herodotus wrote it down. 
The evidence of several of our leading Eg^tologists appears 
to favour its being an Egyptian tale, and I am mdebtra to 
them for their valuable opinions. Sir Flinders Petrie con¬ 
siders it to be of late Egyptian origin, with some of its details 
affected by outside influence. Sir Ernest Budge says that 
to him the story smells Egyptian. Professor Griffith can see 
nothing seriously un-Egyptmn in it, while Dr Hall says he 
has little doubt about its true Egyptian origin. 

CLASSICAL VERSIONS 

In classical Greece there was a story resembling the 
tale of Rhampsinitus in several points. It concerns the 
two master-builders, Agamedes and Trophonius. In some 
accounts Agamedes is described as the stepfather of 
phonius, whose own father was commonly said to be Apollo. 
In other versions it was Agamedes who was the |on of Apollo 

' See «1 m J. P. Ltwit, OrimUaliiit vol. ill, 1S88, pp. 148,149. 
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and Epicaste, while Trophonius was hU son. The best 
known stoiy, however, is that the two were sons of Erginus, 
King of Or^omeniis, and that they built a treasury for 
Hyrieus, King ni Hyria in Booetia. 

PaUsanias (ix, 4, 5) tells us that after the Minyae 
(the original inhabitants of Qrchomenus) had been conquered 
by the Thebans, Erginus made peace with Hercules, and 
g^ually retrieved ms former wcmth. But in so doing he 
was overtaken by a wifeless and chUdless old age. So he con¬ 
sulted the Oracle at Delphi, where the Pythian priestess bade 
him many and so “put a new tip to the old plough-tree.** 

“So he married a young wife, according to the.oracle, 
and had by her Trophonius and A^medes. But Trophonius 
is said to have be^ a son of Apollo, and not of Eiginus, and 
I bdieve it, and so does everyone who has gone to inquire of 
the oracle of l>(q>honius [for this see Pausanias ix, 89, 5-14, 
with Frazer*s Commenta^, vol. v, pp. 201-204, and under 
oraculum ’ in Smith’s Didionary of Greek and Roman 
AnitguiUes], It is said that when l^phonius and Agamedes 
were grown up they became skilful at building sanctuaries 
for gods and palaces for men; for they built the temple at 
Delphi [see Pausanias x, 5, 18] for Apollo and the treasury 
for Hyrieus. In the treasu^ tn^ contrived that one of the 
stones could be removed from the outside, and they always 
kept pilfering the hoard; but Hyrieus was qieechless, seeing 
the keys and all the tokens undisturbed, but the treasures 
staidily decreasing. Wherefore over the coffers in which 
were his silver and gdd he set traps, or at any rate something 
that would hfdd fyst anyone who should enter and meddle 
with the treasures. So when Agamedes entered he was held 
fast in the snare; but Trophonius cut off his head, lest at day¬ 
break his broAer should be put to the torture and he himself 
detected as an accomplice in the crime. The eaiHi yawned 
and received Tnq»honius at that point in the grove at Lebadea 
where is the pit m Agamedes as it is called, with a monument 
beside it.” (3. G. Ewer's translation, vol. i, p. 490 et seq,) 

Aristophanes* Nuba 508, speaks of the oracle of Tro- 
phoni^ and the scholiast cn the passage, quoting from the 
histomn Charax, gives a version different from that of 
Pansahiaa. 

Agamedes, Prince of Stjmphalus, had two sons, Tro- 
phonnis and Cercyon, W his wife Epicaste. Trophom^s 
was bom out pf wedlo^ but' Cercyon was legitimate. Now 
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Agamedes and Trophonius were famed for their skill; they 
bmlt the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and they made a golden 
treasury for King Augeas at Klls. But they took care to 
leave a secret entence into the treasury, by means of which 
they and Ccrcyoii used to enter and rob the king. Augeas 
was at a loss what to mdke of it, but by the advice of 
Dcdalus, who was staying with him, he set traps about his 
coffers. Agamodcs was accordingly caught in one of them, 
but Trophonius, to prevent recognition, cut off his father’s 
head and escaped with Cercyon to Orchomenus. Hither they 
were pursued by the messengers of Augeas; so Cercyon 
fled to Athens and IVophonius to Lebadea, where he made 
for hinisdf an underground chamber in which he lived. 
(FVazer, op. ciL, vol. v, p. 177.) 

For a useful note on the passage see Stark*edition of 
the Clouds, 1911, pp. 823, 826. 

Apart from the mention of Trophonius by Aristophanes, 
later writings also show the antiquity of mythical tales about 
these two men. For instance, Plutiurch, in his Consolatio ad 
ApoUonium, 14, says that Pindar relates of Agamedes and 
Trophonius that after building the temple at Delphi, th^ 
ask^ Apollo to grant them a reward for their work. He 
replied that they would have one in seven days, but in the 
meanwhile they were to go on living freely and indulge their 
genius. Accoidingly they obeyed the dictate, and on the 
seventh night they aied in their beds. 

The same legend is also mentioned by Cicero, Tvse. Disp., 
i, 47, but here the interim is given as only three days. 

Firom the above evidence, then, we notice that whereas 
myths connected with the two nia^r-builders were current 
in Greece from at least 500 b.c. (Aristophanes' Nuhes was 
first produced in 428 b.c.) the incident of the robbery of the 
treasury as one of their exploits doe's not ajopear, as far as 
we know, tfll the time of Fausanias (second century A.p.), 
while tlie priest and historian Chat’ax Pergamenus p(^-dates 
Cesar and Nero. 

All this seems to point to Herodotus as the introducer df 
the incident into Greece. 1 cannot see sufficient evidence 
to justify the view of K. O. Muller in his Oeschiehten heUe-’ 
niMter St&mmB. und Stddte: Orchomenos und Aie Minyer, 
Breslau, 1820-1824, p. 94 et soq., where |ie states that it is 
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vc^ probable that the tradition took its rise among the 
Minyae, was transferred from them to Ring Augeas, and 
was known in Greece long before the reign of Psammetichiis 
^604-610 B.c), the Sa!te king of the twenly-fifth dynasty, dur* 
ing tirhose reign intimate relations between Egypt and Greece 
were opened. His theory may be correct, but until further 
evidence is avaUable I am inclined to favour the Egyptian 
origin of the story. (See also his Fragmenta Ilistoricorum 
Grascommy Paris, 1849, vol. iii, p. 687.^) Herodotus wrote 
his HisUnry about 480 b.c., and it is only natural to suppose 
that, as time went on, any arresting stories it contained would 
attach themselves to popular Greek mvths already in exist¬ 
ence. It certainly seems quite probable that this is exactly 
what happened to the tale of Rhampsinitus. Here on tro 
one hand was an«(d^ Greek legend, or number t/i legends, 
about two master-builders who constructed a famous temple 
at Delphi and after their death became divine (Trophomus 
was to some extent actually identified with Zeus); and on 
the other hand there was a clever Egyptian tale also about 
a master-builder (and his two sons), which, when generally 
known, was sure to appeal to the imagination of the Greeks. 
Any attractive incidents in the latter would become attached 
to the former, while those which proved less attractive 
would gradually drop out and be forgotten. 

Nor would such incidents be resurrected unless the 
original story chanced to be reintroduced through some 
fresh channel. In such a case forgotten incidents might be 
restored and the story .would bear a much closer resemblance 
to its original than had formerly been the case. This seems 
to be what happened to the tale under discussion. The wave 
of Oriental story migration in the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries not only brought Indian, Persian and 
Arabian tales to Europe, but introduced a form of iHresenta- 
tion hitherto unknown in the West—the ** tale-witnin-tale ” 
system. Its popularity was* due not only to its novelW, but 
also to the opportunities it offered the stoiy-teller, for he 
could add and subtract as he thought fit wkhout altering 
the ** frame ” of the work in anv way. The crusader, the 
pilgrim, and the merchant would, on their return home, 
relate any stories heard on their travels which had made a 

^ For the latest general article on Trophonins see W. H. Roseher^s 
Aui/Ukrtiehet Lexiktm Jer Grieekuckm Mud RSmiiekm Mjftkoia^, vol. v, eols. 

Leipsig, i910.l9S4. 
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strong wpeal to their imaginations^ smd as tlw atories 
ciiculatea, the compilers woiud naturally enaii|^ substRute 
titles firom their own stock-in-trade, if thiy liked thcsb better, 
or if any tale had become confiised and pmntlms in cxArsa 
of repetition. Thus many an Eastern colkctkm has become 
greatly altered in the funds of Western editors, transkitois^ 
and the like, so as to leave little tiie Eastern or^naleatoqit 
the frame.” The husk would remain, but the kernel 
would be different. No better example oi such alterations 
could be quoted than those connected with the great cycle 
of stories known as the Book of Sindibdd, to which we have 
referred several times in the course of this work. The col¬ 
lection was so called owing to the tradition that a eertsin 
Indian philosopher named Sindib&d was its chief character. 
In all the main Eastern versions the name varies but IHtle; 
the Syriac is Sindban, the Greek, Syntipas, and the Helitew, 
Sendebar. Only eight Eastern versions survive and all have 
the same “ frame ” tale. Briefly this is as fdlows 

A young prince is taught wisdom by his tutor. He 
learns but slowjy, and the tutor realises that some evil star 
is for the time being in the ascendant. Further investigBfc- 
tions show that a fatid seven days is at hand, and accordingly 
the prince is warned not to speak a word during this p«ri^ 
The king is much ccmcerned at his son’s silence, and mie of 
his wives says she will find out the reason. Accordin|^y die 
sees him alone, but tempts him to adultery with the promise 
of the kingdom. He repulses her, and realising her positiem 
if he does speak, she hastens to the king with the taJe that 
he has att^pted to ravish her. The king orders him to 
be killed, but seven wise men of the court each tell stories 
to show the ivickedness of women. In reply the wife tells 
counter-stories, and thus the ill-omened period is past. The 
prince speaks and the queen is executed.* 

MEDLEYAL VERSIONS 

Now when the Book S.indibdd r^hed Europe it 
retained this frame-story, but little else. The title waa 

1 Readers will no doubt notice some resemblance between this tale and 
the story of Aa>ka and his son KuiMla to which 1 have already referred in 
my first note on thfe '* women whose love is scorned** aiofi/' (Vol. II, p. 190). 
Benfey was, 1 believe, the first sdbolar who drew attention & this (see his 
Orient aad Oeddent, vol. iii, p. 177 et ary.). 
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chaiu^ to The Seven Wise Masters or Seven Sages vf Borne 
and Sindibftd himself disappeared. 

Research seems to show that from India the work passed 
to Persia, Arabia, Syria and the Hedy Land. Thence it was 
prdbably brought to Europe by some crusader who was 
attract^ by the novelty and merit of the talcs. Unfortun¬ 
ately the parent Western version is lost, so that we cannot 
say exactly which of the Eastern versions gave rise to the 
Eurcqiean version. Evidence is slightly in favour of the 
Hehicw version, but nothing definite can be said on the point. 
The date of the parent Western version is probably not later 
than A.D. 1150.* 

The popularity of the work in Europe was enormous, 
and at least forty different verdons have been preserved. 
So altered have bren the tales in the Western versions that 
cmly four have survived from the East. Then again, in the 
Western versions the sages only tell one story each, and 
with the queen’s counter-stories there are only fifteen, but 
in the Eastern versions the sages usually tell two stories. 

There are several other differences which need not be 
detailed here. The important point to notice is that the 
reason of the great difference must be that, whereas tlie 
Bosk qf Sindimd was written, the Seven Sages derived its 
stories from oral tradition. In fact, the compiler probably 
never saw an Eastern version. 

Now among the tales which found their way into the 
Seven Sages was a version of the tale of Rhaiiipsiiiitus. It 
might easily have been brought over from Egypt or Syria by 
some pilgrim or traveller and become incorporated with the 
frame ” story of the Seven Sages, and owing to its e.vcellence 
as a good story, would quite naturally be chosen in lieu of 
jmany others known to tlie compiler. 

I^c oldest form in which the Western type is known 
to us is tliat bearing the title of Dolopathos. It seems very 
probable, however, tliat the better-known Seven Sages of 
Rome, MSS. of which date from only a little later than the 
earliest MS. of Dtdopathos, preserves more closely the original 
form of the Western parent version. It was under this form 
thaSt it acquired its immense popularity. The Dolopathos 
exists in tw'o versions, one in Latin prose by Joannes dc Alta 
Silva, and the otlicr in an old French poem by Herbert. 

SUva, whose proper name was Jean de Hautesville, 

* ^ee Killis Ciimpbell, The Srmi Sagn oj' Rome, p. xv. Jtu^ton, MfOT. 
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translated the work from the Gre^ It was edited fay 
Oesteiley ^ in 1878, and Hilka * in 1918, and oontains tlie 
“ Gaza ” * or “ treasure ’* stoiy as its second tale. Hus 
i^ersion is very curious as containing numerous details wfakh 
are found nowhere else. 

The any motive for the treasurer turning thief, or 

making his sons thieves, must have struck the compiler, for 
at the beginning of the story we are told that the fiither had 
been driven to steal owing to the reckless extiavaganoe of 
his son. After the th^ has been detected, the kiim, on the 
advice of a blind old man who is an ex-thief himself bums a 
pile of green grass in the treasury. Then, having closed the 
door, he walks round the building and notices smoke issubig 
fmm between the stones where the entrance had been made. 
The incident found its way into several variants, while in' 
others the king shuts hims^ in the treasury and observes 
if any light comes in through the walls. The tri<ks of the 
thief in the Dolopaihos version are riabmate. He first 
escapes by stabbing himself, then by stating that a child 
belonging to Ms family,- who has been discovered <TOng, Is 
only crying for its mother. But the method by which he 
retrieves his father’s body is very curious. The blind old 
man tells the king to get forty men to guard the body, 
twenty in black armour on black horses, and twente in white 
armour on white horses. It will then be impoBBifale for any 
stranger to make his way unperceived to the body. Hie 
thief, however, is not to be put off so easily. 

At vero fur ille suum patrisque opprobrium fene 
non volens, malensque semel mori, quam diu infeli- 
citer vivere, deliberavit in animo, quod aut patrem 
turpi ludibrio subtraheret, aut ipse cum eo pariter 
moreretur. Subtili ergo ingenio arma partita falni- 
cat, tota scilicet ab una parte alba, et nigra ab altera, 
quibus armatus equum bine albo, inde nigro panno 
opertum ascendit. Sicque lucente luna per medios 
transit milites, ut nigra pars armorum eius viginti 

> lohanu de AItu SUra Dtdepatkot, *u<e de Rege et SepUm SlyiiWihw. 
Stnubiag, 187S. 

* Hutoria Septem Sapienbimf ii. Heidelberg, 191S. 

* The atorlei in the Western group ere now always known bj their Latin 
names: osair, gaza, amett crwditmr, etc. They were first apffiled I 7 6 oedeke, 
Oriraf tmd Oeadeatt 1886, vol. ill, p 4SS. 
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aIbo6 deluderet et alba para dedpetet nigroa, putar- 
ent^ue nigri unum esse ex albis, et albi iiniim ex 
nigns fm. Sic rago pertransiens venit ad patrein 
dcxmituinque a ligno asportavit. Facto autem mane 
muites videntes furem fuitim sublatum sibi confusi 
redierant ad regem, nanantes, quomodo eos mUes 
albos nigrisque armis pertitus* deoepisset. Deq>erans 
eigo iam rex posse recuperari peraita et furem et 
tMsaurum cessavit querere. 

At this point the Latin version ends, but the lirench 
version Herbert adds other incidents wliich were d>pied 
largely in subsequent variants.* 

Aner the corpse has been recovered, the thief lies with 
the princess, who marks him with coloured dye for future 
identification. The foUowi]^ short extract wul give some 
idea of the style of the Old French 

La pucde nul mot ne dit 
Que ces pdes Tot contredit, 
la boiste li ot donn^e 
(K1 la coulor fu destrempr^c, 

Et * ce li diet k*de f6ist * 

Tout ce ke cil li requdist 

Tant k’d’ fn>nt T^ust bien scigni^, 

Einsi com li ot enseigniA 
La pucele s’en entpmnist, 

Et tele enseigne el* front li mist 
Que bien pot estre con^uz. 

Cil ne s’en est apero6uz; 

Tant i demora longuement 
, Qu’il s’en depa^ Udement; 

A son ostel revint airide; 

Biau semUanJ; fist et bele chide. 

{Li Bomam de Dolopaiha$t Brunet et 
Hcntaiglon, 1856, pp. 215, 216.) 

He marks * everyone else and escapes ddection. Then 
foUdws the incident of a child being employed to pidc him 
out from a crowd by giviig the ** wanted ” man a knife. 

> Hillu reads javiiUt, vhieh is obvioasly oomcL 

* These tvo Tc^psioiis of Oolop at kot l|are not been salBciently distiogntehed 
bjr CsmpbeU end other entbon on the snlyect * SL * Qu'il rdKist. 
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He manages, however, to give the child a bird previou^, 
and so the knife is looked upoaas^ing merdy a return 
Finally he marries the princessi ^ 

The Daiopalhos agrees with the Book of Sindibdd in that 
there is only one instructor. His name, however, is changed 
to Virgil. It preserves only one story from the Eastern 
version, but four stories (including gaza) which also occur in 
the Seven SagM, This fact seems to indicate that Silva was 
acquainted with some version of the latter. The contention 
that the work was derived from oral tradition is borne out 
by Silva*s own statement that he wrote ** non ut visa, sed 
ut audita.*’ The Herbert version was made from the above 
somewhere about 1228, and was edited by Brunet and Bfon- 
taiglon in 1856 under the title Li Romans di Dohpa^os, 
It is very long, being over 12,000 lines, and is written in the 
octo-syllabic couplet. . 

For further details reference should be made to G. Paris, 
Deu.r RSdactions du Roman des Sept Sages de Rome, Paris, 
1876; and to the work by (!ampbell already mentioned. 

We now come to the Seven Sages of Rome,, of which 
versions exist in nearly every European language. The 
earliest ones known are in French and must date fr(m about 
1150, which, as we have already seen, is the latest date of 
the Western parent version. 

The usual number of stories is fifteen, and the scene of 
action is laid in Rome. The names of the Emperor, Prince 
and Sages vary considerably, but this b of no importance 
in our inquiry. The best work on the whole subjert is still 
that by Gaston Pans mentioned above. 

The treasury story is nearly always the fifth, but in two 
versions it forms the ninth, and in one versiem the eleventh 
story. 

it is told much more simply than in Dodopa^os, and only 
one trick is employed—^the wounding of the thief in order 
to account for lib mother’s (or her children’s) weeping. 

In one of the nine Middle English versions' (Cambridge 
University, MS. Dd. i, 17) the talc ends abruptly after the 
weeping incident. 

As an example of tiie language and style of tliese versions 

* K. Campbell, Slm^^ of Ihe ItumaHVf of Ihe Sivem with Specutf 

Rtfervnee to the Mhldle Englinh Vemitmt, ISifS. 
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I will (|uote from the so-called Cofcton Galba K ix MS., foUawing 
the edition by Campbell, Seoen Stj^es rf Rome, 45*49. 

The tale is told of Octavian. He had ‘^uerkes twa.” 
One was liberal, but the other was a miser. Octavian 
chooses the miser to guard his treasures (there is no question 
of his buying the treasury), but before long, with his son’s 
help, the libe^ man din a tunnel and removes a portion of 
the gold, filling in the hole with the stone On discovering 
the loss, the muer digs a trench and fills it with tar and pitch, 
** ter and pl^” 

The story then continues: 




A1 had ]7ai ^nded sone sertayn; 
fader andyre son wendes ogayn. 
itwene ^am toke ]nu out y>e stane; 
pe fader crepis in sone onane,* 

And doun he fals in ter and pik,— 
Wit 3e wele, pat was ful wik.* 

Loud he cried and said * Allas! ’ 

His son askes him how it was. 

He said: * I stand vp til pe chin 
In pik, pat 1 mun * neuer out win.’ 

* AUas,* said pe son, * what sal I do ? * 
He said: Tak my swerd pe vnto. 

And smite my heuid fra my body.’ 
pe son said, * Nai, sir, sekerly *; 

Are * I sold myseluen sla.’ 

* Son,’ he said, * it most be swa. 

Or else pou and al pi kyn 

Mun be shent,* bath mare and myn *; 
And if mi heuid be smeten oway, 

Na word sal men of me say. 
parfore, son, for mi benisown,* 

Smite of my hetud, and wend to town. 
And hide it in som preue * pit. 

So pat na man mai knaw it.’ 

His fader heuid of smate he t«re. 

And forth with him oway it iiare. 

Wele he thoght it for to hide, 

For shame pat efter might bitide; 


> At once. > Wicked. 

* Certainij. • Sooner. 

* Of greater end leuer Importance. ' Blessing. 


* ShaU. 

* Disgraced 

* Seeret. 
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if men wist, it wald be wer,* 

Istb* him was to here it fer. 

Als he went biside a gnus,* 

Into ^ pit heuid he £iig. 
pan went he hame wjghtli * and sone. 

And tald his moder how he had done, 
te wliif wmd, so was her wa; 

So did his miper and sister alswa^ 

On pe mom pe senatoure 
Went aify vnto pe touie; 

In pe pit he findcs a hedles man, 

Bot know him for nothinfo] he can. 

He kowth nqght ken )«n ms fdaw 

B it he wont fol wde to knaw. 

e gat haue of pik bidene,* 

Ana wass pe body foiie and dene. 

He l<A:ed hjrfoie pan and hihind; 
Knawlagdng * kowth he none find, 
pan gert * he bring twa stalworth hors, 
^nd bad pam draw pe heddes oors ; 

And whoso pai saw sorow make. 

He bad biliue * pai sold pam take. 

And at * pai war to preson led. 

For pai er al his awin kinred. 

pat hedles body by pe fete 

Was drawen in R^e thoigh ilka ^ strete, 

Vntfl pai come bifor pe dore 

Whare pe ded man wand ** bifore; 

par e pai mumed and made il chere, 

Whif and childer, al in fere.** 
pe seriantes tdm parto gude kepe, 
pam fw to tak pat pai saw wepe. 
pe childer pan war sare adred; 

^AUas,’ pai said, ‘ now er we ded 1 * 
pe son, ^t wist of al pe care, 

Uirt himsduen wonder sare; 

He smate himsduen m pe cl^e; 
pam sorow sone so gan pai eke. 
pai tald to pam pat wald pam take, 
pat pai wepid for poire bioper sake. 
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pai shewed pe wonde of paiie broker. 

And said pai wcpid for nane oper. 
pe seriant^ saw pe wound sotain; 
pai trowed pam wele and turned ogain.*’ 

Apart from the nine Middle English versions already 
mentioned, there arc numerous other versions of the Sa^ 
Sage* which contain the st<ny of tlie king's treasury. 

Although, even if space permitted, there is no need to 
discuss them hcre,^ mention must be made of the largest 
group of all—that of which the Latin Histaria Septem 
Sayienium is Uie t>'pe. It was from a version of this group 
that the English translation, printed by Wynkyn de Worde,* 
was made, and from it were derived the metrical version of 
RoUano,* the Copmnd edition (now lost), and numerous other 
English versions, chiefly bearing the title of The Seven Wise 
Masters. 

The lUsloria became very popular in Europe and is found 
in nearly every language, including Icelandic and Armenian. 
A new version of the latter lias lately been published with a 
posthumous introduction by Chauvin.* 

With at least forty versions of The Seven Sages penetrat¬ 
ing to every part of Europe, it is not surprising to find the 
story of the treasury appearing in all parts of the world. 

MODERN VERSIONS 

Several attempts have been made to enumerate all the 
modern versions of the talc of Rhampsinitus. 

A list ci the chief references is given by Cliauvin, op. ciL, 
viii, pp. 185, 186. 

• In his edition of Pausanias* Description of Greece, vd. v, 
pp. 176-179, J. G. Frazer gives a list of twenty-eight variants. 

' These have been folly dealt with by C. Paris in his Dnu JUdmetim*, 
where he classifies under eight different headings. See also Campbell, op. dt., 
1 ^. xxii, xxiii. 

- Hulanf oj' tie Serem trite Aiatten of Home, edited by CS. L. Gonmie. 
Villon’Society, London. IKS.i. 

* Tke teuiu .Vmgnr .* Traos/otit am oJ' pmu in Scattit meter be lotoe HeUaod 
ia DaUkeitb. 1578 [I5ii0]. Re|irint«d by 11. Idling for the Bannatyne Qnb, 
Kdinburgh, 18:S7. 

^ Idf reniom Armimiaine de Ltlidiurc det Sept Sages de Nome. Mise en 
Fnui^aif par F. Macler. Intro, by Chauviu. Plaris, 1!119* 
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A much filler list (of forty^ne variaoto) a{^inn in Gan^ibdU’s 
Seven Sages ef Borne, pp. Ixxzvt, Ixxxm. 

The latest, and, as ^et, 1^ Ikr the most oompidienBive 
^ bibliq^phy, howeva, is t^ Bolte and Polfvaa in their 
Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- smd Hausmdrdkn der Brider 
GWmm, voL iii, pp. 805-406. 1 have verified neariy eveiy 
leferenoe given, ara except for a few minor mispriitts and 
the fiict that some of the referenoes are much too abbrevi¬ 
ated, it would be hard to conceive of a fuller or more care¬ 
fully compiled bibliogruAy. The languages in which our 
story is found in one form or anoth^ indiide:—English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, Danish, Norwegiui, SwedishrFinnisb, 
Finnish, Icelandic, Lettish, Polish, Gaech, Gyi^, Italian, 
Portuguese, Dutch, numerous Gennan and Austrian 
Gredc, Armenian, Tartar, Rumanian, Serbian, Bulgarian, 
Russian, Hungarian, Arabic, Berber, Tibetan, etc. Pnfoia 
of severri of these are given 1^ Clourton, Popuktr Tales and 
Fidions, voL ii, pp. 121-165. See also his BSaofi Sindsbdd, 

pp. 880-882. 

I shall here give sdectioiw from one or two versions from 
different countries which will illustrate the effect of local 
environment on the story and show the introductioa of freah 
incidents. 

First I sdect the story as told by Ser Giovanni in Y^ 'll 
Pecarone. The exact date of this won and the true llfoitity 
of the author has not yet been determined. The date given 
in the book its^ in an introductory verse is 1878, but scholars 
consid^ the work is probably earj^ fifteenth centu^. 

A translation appeared in Painter's Pakue ef Pleasure, I, 
No. xlviii,ed. J. Jacobs, n,p. 8 riae 9 .,L<Midon, 1880 (see Bolte 
and Polivka, voL iii, p. 889n ^). 

The following trajalation is taken from the English edition 
by W. G. Waters, Londim, 1887, p. 102 sf seg ,:— 


A cortain Florentine master-builder, named Bindo^ under¬ 
takes to rniair the campanile at Venice; So wdl does he do 
the work that the Dqge gives hm an order to build auikuie 
containing a trouury. This Bindo does* but seeretfy builds 
a moving stone into <me of the treasmy walla*. 

By this time Bindo and his fsmily pave moved to Venice* 
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and his son, Ricdardo, becomes so extravagant that Hindo 
is forced to have resource to tiie treasury. He tells his son 
about the secret entrance and together th^ make their way 
intb ^e treasuiy, and remove a valuable ^den cup. 

The loss would not have been noticed had not a cardinal 
paid the Dpge a visit, in whose honour the gold plate was to 
be used, l^e chamberiains, in whose keeping were the k^s 
of the treasury, can find no explanation the mystery. 
Grass is burnt in the treasury and the smoke reve^ the 
loose stone. The Doge bids all keep silent and places a 
cauldron of boiling pitch just under the entrance. Bindo 
and his son soon <»lf again, and the father is caught in the 
pitch. Ricciardo weeps bitterly when Bindo bids him cut 
off his head, but he^fiiwly does so. 

Thel)od^ is dragged through the streets and Bindo’s wife 
cries out with grief and Ricciardo only escapes by stabbing 
himself with a migger and saying his mother is weeping at the 
sight of his wound. 

The body is now hung publicly in the piazza. Once 
again the mother weeps, demanding that Bindo’s body be 
taken down and properly buried. At this point fresh 
incidents are introduced which are of considerable interest. 

The tale continues: 

When the young man perceived that his mother was 
minded to do this thing, he began to deliberate how he might 
best rescue from the gibbet his lather's body. He procured 
twelve black hoods of the sort worn by friars; next he went 
out one night to the harbour, and brought back with him 
twelve porters, whom he made enter the house by the door 
behind, and then he took them into a small room where he 
gave them to eat and drink all they could desire. And as 
soon as these fellows were well filled with wine, he made 
them dress themselves in the monks' hoods, and put on 
certain masks made in hideous imitation of the human face. 
Then he gave to each one of them a torch of lighted fire to 
bear ki his hand, and thus they all seemed to be veritable 
demons of the pit, so well were they disguised by the masks 
they wore. And he himself leapt upon a horse, which was 
covered all over with black housings, the cloth thereof being 
all studded with ^hooks, to evc^ one of which was fastened 
a lighted candle. Then having donned a mask, wrought in 
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veiy wonderfid fashion, he put himsdf at the head his 
band, and said to them: “ Now every one of you must do 
what 1 do.** And in this wise they took their way to the 
(piazza, where the body was expos^ on the gibbet; and 
when they arrived there they, idl set themselves to run about 
the piazza, now here, and now there, the hour being well past 
midnight, and the night very dark. 

When the guards saw what strange thing had come to 
pass, they were all seized with dread, and fancied that the 
forms they e^ied must be those of devils from hell, and that 
he who sat upon the horse in such guise must be no other 
than great Lucifer himself. Wherefore, when they saw him 
making his way towards the gibbet, they all took to their 
heels through mght, while the young man seized the body 
and placed it in front of him upon the saddle-bow. 'Hien he 
drove before him his troop, and took them back with him to 
his house. After he had given them a certain sum ci money, 
and taken away from them the friars* hoods, he dismiss^ 
them, and then went and buried the corpse in the earth as 
privily as he could. 

The following morning the news was taken to the Doge 
how the body f^oresaid had been snatched away; where- 
ujpon he sent for the guards and demanded to know from 
them how the corpse could have been stolen. The guards 
said to him : ** Signor, it is the truth that last night, after 
midnight had struck, there came into the piazza a great 
company of devils, amongst whom we distinctly saw tlie 
great Lucifer himself, and we believe that he seized and 
devoured the body. On this account we all took to flight 
when we saw this great troop of devils corning against us to 
carry off the body.’* The Doge saw clearly that this theft 
had been done by some crafty dealing, and now set his wits 
to work to contrive how he might find out the one who had 
done it; so he called together his secret council, and they 
determined to let publish a decree that for the next twenty 
days it should not be lawful for anyone to sc‘11 fresh meat 
in Venice, and-the decree was issued accordingly, and all 
the people were greatly astonished at what the Doge had 
commanded to be done. 

But during this time he caused to be slaughtered a very 
delicate sucking calf, and ordered it to be onered for sale at 
a florin a pound, charging the man who was tQ, sell the same 
that he should consider well aU those, who might come to 
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bigr tlie meat. He ddibcmted with himadf and said: ** As 
a rule the thkf is bound to be a glutton as wdl; thefdoKe 
this fcDoir wiB not be aide to ke» himsdf lon^ frm coming 
for some of tbia meat, and it win nercr irk mm to spend a 
florin for a pound theieoit” 

Then he made a prodamation setting forth that whoso¬ 
ever might desiie any of the meat must cmne few it into the 
piazza. All the merchants and the gentlefolk of the city 
came to biqr some of it, but not one of them deemed it to be 
worth a florin a pound, wherefore no one bought aiqr uf it. 
The news of what was being done was spread through all 
the fdaoe, and it soon came to tiie ears ci the mother of the 
ycMi^ man Ricdarda As soon as she heard it she said to 
net acm: *' In aootlal feel very great longing for a piece of 
this veaL’* llien Riodardo answered and said: ** Mother, 
be not in too great a huny, and let some others take the 
first cut the refrw n. Then 1 will see that you get some of 
the veal; but 1 do not desire to be the one who shall take 


the first pmtion.’* 

But & mother, like the foolish woman she was, kept on 
begging him to do her will, and the son, out of fear lest die 
might send someone else to purchase the meat, bade her 
nuuce a pie, and himsdf took a bottle of wine and mixed 
in the same certain narcotic dru^i; and then when ni^t 
had fallen he todc some loaves of bn^, and the pie, and the 
wine aforesaid, and, having disguised himself in a beard and 
a la^ cloak, he went to die stall where the carcass of the 
calf, which was still enti^ was exposed for sale. 

After he had knocked, one of those who were on the 
watch cried out: “ Who is there, and what is your name ? ’* 
Whereupon Riedardo answered: ** Can you teU me where 
I Aall find the stall of a certain one named Ventura t ** 


The other rallied: ** Wliat Ventura is it you seek ? " 
Ricciardo said: ** In sooth I* know not what lus surname 


may be, for, as ill ludt will have it, I have never yet come 
across him.” Then the watchman went on to say: ** But 
who is it who sends you to him ? ” **Itishiswife,*^answered 
Ricciardo, “ who sends me, having given me certain things 
to.take to him in order that he may sup. But I beg you 
to do me a service, and this is, to take charge of these 
things for a little^ while I go back home to inform mya^ 
better where he livea Th^ is no reason why you slioidd 
be surprised that I am ignorant of this thing, forasmuuj 
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as it is yet but a short time since I came to abide in this 
place.’* 

With these words he left in their keq[>iiig the pie, and the 
bted, and the wine, and made pKieDce of gmng away, 
saying: “ 1 will be back in a veiy short time.” The guards 
took charge of the things, and th^ one of them said: ” See 
the Ventura ‘ that has come to us this evenii^ ”; and then 
he put the bottle of wine to his mouth, and drank and passed 
it on to his neighbour, saymg: ” Take some of this, for jrou 
never drank better wine in all your life.” His companiiMi 
took a draught, and as they sat talking over this advmiture^ 
they all of them fell asleep. 

AH this time Ricciardo had been standing at a crevice 
of the door, and when he saw that the guards were adbq> be 
straightway entered, and took hold ci ue carcass of the calf, 
and carried it, entire as it was, back to his house, and spake 
thus to his mother: ”Now you can cut as muqh vcm as 
you IHce and as often as you like ”; whmiipon ms mother 
cooked a portion of the meat in a larm broth-pot. 

The Doge, as soon as they had let him know how the 
carcass of &e calf had been stolen, and the tridr which had 
been used in compassing the theft, was mightily astonidied, 
and was seized with a desire to learn who tins thief might be. 
Therefore he caused to be brought to him a hundred poor 
beggars, and after he had taken the names ot each one of 
them he said: ** Now go and call at all the houser in Veniee, 
mid make a show of adung for afans, and be sure to keep a 
careful watch the while to see whether in ai^ house tbao 
are signs of flesh being cooked, or a hroth-pot over the ftre; 
If you shall find this, do not fail to use such importunity 
that the people of the house sliall give you to eat either cn 
the meat or of the broth, and hasten at once to bring word 
to me, and whosoever shall bring me this news shaO get 
twegty florins reward.” 

Thereupon the hundred scurvy beggars qprcad themselves 
abroad through all the streets m Venice, asking for aims, 
and one of th^ hai^iened to go into the house of Ricciardo; 
and, having gone up the stain, be saw plain before his eyes 
the meat which was being cooked, and begged the mother 
in God’s name to give him somewhat of the same, and Ae, 
foolish as she was, and deeming that she had enough of meat 
and to qiare, gave him a morscL The feflow thanked her 

* /.e. *' Good Fortnne.'* ^ 
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and said: ** I will pray to God for your sake^** and then 
made his way down the stairs. There be met with Riociardo, 
who, when he saw the bit a£ meat in the hcsKar’s hand, said 
to him: “ Come up with me, and then I arOT give you some 
more.”. The beggar forthwith went upstairs with Ricciardo, 
who took him into the chamber and there smote him over the 
head with an axe. As soon as the beggar was dead, Ricciardo 
threw his body down through the jakes and locked the ^oor. 

When evening was come all tk beggars returned to the 
Dege’s presence, as they had promised, and every one of 
them told how he had failed to find anjrthii^ Doge 
caused the tale of the beggars to be taken, and called over 
the names of them; whereupon he found that one of them 
was laddng. Thi^ threw him into astonidunent; but after 
he had'pondered over the affair, he said: ** Of a surety this 
missing man has been kUled.” He called together his councU 
and spake thus: ” In truth it is no more than seonly that 
1 dhomd know who may have done this deed *’; and then 
a certain one of the council gave his advice in these words: 
” Signor, you have tried to fathom this mystery by an repeal 
to the sin of gluttony; make a trial now by app<»]ii^p to the 
sin of lechery.” The Doge replied: **Let him who knows of 
a better scheme than this, sp^k at once.” 

Thereupon the Doge sought out twenty-five of the young 
men of the city, the<most mischievous a^ the most crafty 
that were to be found, and those whom he held most in sus¬ 
picion, and amongst them was numbered Ricciarda And 
when these young med found that they were to be kept and 
entertained in the palace th^ were w filled with wonder, 
saying to each other: “ Whai does the Doge mean by main¬ 
taining us in this fashion ? Afterwards the Doge caused 
to be prepared in a room of the palace twenty-five heds, one 
for every one of the twenty-five youths aforesaid. And 
next there was got ready in^ the middle of the same room a 
sumptuous bed in which the Doge’s own daughter, a young 
woman of tfab most radiant beauty, was wont to 8leq>. And 
every evening, when all those young men had gone to rest, 
the waiting-woman came and conducted the Dcm’s dai^ta 
to the. bed aforesaid. Her father, meantime, had given to 
her a basin full of Uack dye, and had said to her: If it 
should happen that any of these young men should come to 
bed to you, see that you mark his fhce with the dye so that 
you may know him again.” 
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AH the young men were greatly astonished at what the 
Doge had caused to be done, but not one of them had 
hardihood enough to go to the damsel, each one saying to 
himself: ‘*Qf a surety this is nothiqg but some trick or 
other.” 

Now on a certain night Ricdaido became conscious of a 
gi^ desire to go to the damsd. It was already n^ mid¬ 
night, and all the lights were dctingui^ed; and Ricciardo, 
being quite mastered by his lustftil desire, ^ out of his bed 
very smtiy and went to the bed where the <&unsel lay. Then 
he gently went in to her, and b^n to mbrace and kiss her. 
The damsel was awakened by this, and forthwith dipped 
her finger into the bowl of dye, and marked therewith the 
face of Ricciardo, who perceiv^ not what she had done. 
Then, when he had done what he had come to do and had 
taken the pleasure he desired, he went back to his^own bed, 
and began to think: ” What can be the meaning of this ? 
What tridc may this be ? ” 

And after a short time had passed he bethought him 
how pleasant was the fisre he had lust tasted, and again there 
came upon him the desire to go back to the damsel, which 
he did straightway. The damsel, feeling the young man 
about her once more, roused hers^ and agm stained and 
marked him on the face. But this time Ricciardo perceived 
what she had done, and took away with him the bowl of dye 
which stood at the head of the b^ in which the damsel lay. 
Then he went round the room on all sides, and marked with 
dye the faces of all the other yoimg men that lay in th^ 
b^ so softly that no one peroeiveid what he was doing; 
and to some he gave two streaks, and to some six, and to 
some ten, and to himsdf he gave four over and above those 
two with which the damsel hmiadf had marked him. Having 
done this he rqilaced the bowl at the head of her bed, and 
gathered her wra the sweetest delight in a forewefi emlwace, 
and .then made his way back to his own couch. 

Tbe next morning early the waiting-woman came to the 
damsd’s bed to help ner mess and whm this was done th^ 
to^ ber into the presence of the Dqge^ who at <mce asked 
her how the aflhir had gone. Tl^ said the damsel; 

** Exodlently well, forasmu^ as I have done all you charged 
me to do. One of the young men came to me three times, 
and every time I maiked him <m the fsee 'with tiie dye **; 
wheieiqton the Doge sent forthwith for tiie counseUors who ■ 

VOL. T. t 
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had advised him in the matter, and said to them : *' I have 
laid liands on my friend at last, and now I am minded that 
wo should go and sec for ourselves.*’ 

When tiicy had come into the room, and had looked 
around on this side and on that, and perceived that all the 
young men were marked in the face, tliey raised such a laugh 
as had never been raised before, and said: ** Of a truth t& 
fellow must have a wit more subtle than any man we have 
ever seen ”; for after a little they came to the conclusion 
that one of the young men must nave marked all the rest. 
And when the young men themselves saw how they were 
all marked with dye they jested over the same with the 
greatest pleasure^ and jollity. 

Then the Doge nuule examination of them all, and, 
finding himself unable to spy out who had done this thing, 
he determined to fathom the same by one means or another. 
Therefore he promised to the one concerned that he would 
give liini his daughter to wife, with a rich dowry, and a free 
jiunion for all he had done; for he judged that this man 
I mist needs be one of excellent understanding. On this 
account Ricciardo, when he saw and understood what the 
Doge was minded to do, went to him privily and narrated 
to Jiiin the whole matter from b^inning to end. The Doge 
(‘inbraccd him and gave him his pardon, and then with much 
rejoicing let celebrate the marriage of Ricciardo and his 
daughter. Ricciardo plucked up heart again and became a 
man of such worth ‘and valour and magnanimity that weU- 
nigli the whole of the government of the state fell into his ■ 
hands. .And thus he lived many years in pe^e and in the 
enjoyment I'f the love of all the people of Venice. 

The above version contains nearly all the important 
incidents found in so m^my later variants, but is dearly 
based on the kVench version of Dolopaihos, 

The death of the bc|;gar is not quite so common. It 
occurs, howeyer, in a Sicilian, French, KabaQ, Aramaic and 
Georgian version. 

The marking of the thief by the princess is found in 
several other versions: Old French, Dutch, South Siberian 
and Swedish-Finnish (see translation bdow on page 282).^ In 
another French version, as well as in two North African 
variants, the princess clips off a bit of his beard or moustache 
for future recognition. 
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In an Italian tale in Compaietti’a NaoMne PapoUtH 
ItaUane, Twino, 1875, Na 18, ]». 52 el eey., she cats off a 
, pwtion of his clothes. 

This **marking ^ culprit’* Is, of course, vuy 
common in folk*tales: see doniston, Popukar Tala and 
Fidians, voL i^ pp. 164-185; aiul the numerous examples 
ghren in Chauvin, op. ciL, v, p. 88r* ; A. C. Lee, Tke Dt- 
camaran. Us Sauna and Analo^ua, 1900, pp. 67-70; and 
Bdte and Polfvka, op. eU., voL ii, p. 548. 

We will now lode at a Gypsy versioii firom Roumania. 
It forms Na 6, ** 11 dui dor (cei doui Ho(i) ” in Dr Birbu 
Constantinescu’s Probe de Limba Ifi LUerabam ^iganiior din 
Romania, Bucharest, 1878, pp. 79^. The stoim are given 
in the original Rdmani wiui a Roumanian translation. It 
then appeared in English with notes F. II. Groomc in the 
Journal of the Gypsif-Lore Society, iii, July, 180], pp. 
142-151 (i/. also Academy, 29th November 1890, pp. 506-507>. 

The ** thief ” variety of story appears to be very popular 
amongst the gypsies, for in hit Gypsy Fdk-Tabs F. if. uroonic 
gives no less than five “ master thief ” stories, one of wliieli 
is a fairiy dose variant of the tale of Rhampsinitus. Tlie 
end of it; however, resembles Grimm’s *'Mcistcnlidi,’* 
No. 192, and is found more complete in a $lovak-Gy|)sy 
story (see R. von Sowa’s Mundart der Slooekisehm Zigtmur, 
Gottingen, 1887, No. 8, p. 174). 

“ l%e Two Thie\’es,” as the story we arc about to discuss 
is called, is one of the fifteen (not thirteen as stated by 
Groonie, op. dt, p. liii) stories in Constantincscu’s cdlcetion. 
As he notes in his most interesting Introduction, the gyiisies 
form an important channd of stoiy-migration, and <mu*. I 
would add, which fofidorists have rather neglected. 

“The gypsies quitted India,” says Groome, “at an un¬ 
known date, prol^ly taking with them some scon's of 
IndiCb folk-tales, as they certainly took with them nuiiiy 
hundreds of Indian words. By way dt Persia and Armenia, 
tiiey arrived in the Greek-qieaking Balkan Peninsula, and 
tamed there for several centuries, probably disscniiiiatiiig 
their Indian fdk-talcs, and themselves picking up Greek 
fdk-tales. . . . Frmn tiic Balkan Pcmnsula they liavu 
spread since 1417, or possibly earlier, to Siberia, Nonvay, 
S^land, Wales, Spain, Brazil, and the coillitriGS betwcxMi, 
everywhere probably disseminating' the folk-talcs they 
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■taited with and thoae they picked up hy the way, ai^ 
evetywfaere probabfy —Ming to their sttse. Thus I take it 
th^ .picked tte compfete Rhampsinitus story in the 
Peninsula, and cairied it thraoe to Roumania and 
Scotland.*' Space will not pennit any fiuiher discussion of 
this s>Q«wM»iwi£ Riui h^li^ impcwtant question. 

I «Mi merefy ghre here the sbxy of ** The Two Thieves,** 
which appears on pp. 41-46 of Groome’s w<^ Reference 
should hie made to pp. 46-58, where the Slovak-Gyp^ variant 
of Gnbnm’s story is given, foDowed by other versions and 
some useAd notes on the story under discussion. 

There was a time when there was. There were two 
thievea One was Is country thief, and one a town thief. 
So the time came that the two met, and they asked one 
another wluaiee they are and what th^ are. 

Then the country thief said to the town one: **Wdl, 
if you*ie sudli a clever thief as to be able to steal the eggs 
from under a crow, then 1 shall know that you are a thief.** 

He said : ** See me, how 1*11 steal them.’* 

And he climbed li^tly up the tree, and put his hand 
under the crow, and stole the from her, and the crow 
never fdt iL Whilst he was stealing the crow’s eggs, the 
country thkf stole his breeches, and the town thief never 
fdt him. And when he came down and saw that he was 
naked, he said: **Brother, I never fdt you stealing my 
breeches; let’s become brotiiers.” 

So th^ became brothers. 

Then what are they to do? They went into the dty, 
and took one wife between them. And the town thief said: 
** Brother, it is a sin for two brotiiers to have one wife. It 
were better for her to be yours.” 

He Hud: ** Mine be she;”. 

“ But, come now, where I shall take you, that we may 
get money.” 

” Come on, brother, sinoe you know.” 

SO) thqr took and dqwrced. Tben they came to the 
king's^ and considered how to get into bis palace. And 
whrt did they devise ? 

Said the town thief: ” Come, brother, and let us break 
into the palace, and let ouisdvcs down one alter the other.” 

**Come on.” 

So they got on the palace, and broke through the roof ; 
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and the countiy thkf lowered himself, and took two hwidiod 
purses of mon^, and came out. And thc^ went home. 

Then the king arose in the mornii^, and looked at his 
mon^, and saw that two hundred purses of mon^ were 
missing. Stiaightwav he arose and went to the prlsoD, 
v'here an old thief. AjmI when he caine to him, he 
asked him: ** Old thief, 1 know not who has come into 
my palace, and stolen from me two hundred purses of money. 
Amd I know not where they went out by, for there b no 
hole anywhere in the palace.'* 

The old thief said: ** There must be one, 0 King, only 
you don’t see it. But go and make a lire in the pa|aoe^ 
and come out and wat^ the palace; and where you see 
smoke issuing, that was where the thieves entered. And do 
you put a cask of molasses just there at that hole- for the 
thief will come again who stole the mon^.” 

Tlien the king went and made a fii^ and saw the hole 
where tlie smoke issues in the roof the palace. And he 
went and got a cask of molasses, and put it there at the hole. 
Then tlie thieves came' again there at niglit to that hole. 
And the thief from the country let himsdf down again; and 
as he did so he fdi into the cask of molasses. Am he said 
to his brother: “ Brother, it is ail over with me. But, not 
to do the king’s pleasure, come and cut off my head, for 1 
am as good as dead.” 

So his comrade lowered himself down, and cut his 
head, and went and buried it in a wood. 

So, when the king arose, he arose early, and went there 
where tlie tliief liad fallen, and secs the thkf ^cre in the 
cask of nudasses, and with no head. Then wliat is he to do? 
He took and w'cnt to the <dd thief, and Udd him: “Look you, 
old thief, 1 caught the thief, and lie has no liead.” 

Then the dd thief said: “ Tliere! O King^ this is a 
cunning thief. But what are you to do ? Wty, take the 
corasc and hang it up outside the city gate. And lie who 
stole his head wiU come to steal him too. And do you act 
soldiers to watch him.” 

So the king went and tod^-the corpae, and huqg it up, 
and set sddiers to watch it. 

Then the thief took and bouid^t a white mare and a car^ 
and took a jar of twenty measures of urine. And he put it 
in the cart, and drove straight to the place whgre hiscoonade 
was hanging. He made himadf veiy oMi and pretended the 
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cart had broken down, and the jar had fallen out. And he 
bqpm to wen and tear his hair, and he made himsdf to 
aloud, that fie was a poor man, and his master would kiu 
hhn- ' The soldiers guarding the ooipw said one to another: 
^ Let’s hd^ to put this old fellow’s jar in the cart, mates, 
for it’s a pity to hear him,” 

So tliqr went to help him, and said to him: Hullo! 
dd chap, we’ll put your jar in the cart; will you give us a 
drop to drills t ”* 

That 1 will, deary.” 

So they went and put the jar in the cart. And the old 
fdlow took and said to them: ** Take a pull, deary, for I 
have nothing to give it you in.” 

So the sddieis ^took and drank till they could drink no 
more. And the old fcDow made himself to ask: ” And what 
is this? ” 

The soldieis said: ” That is a thief.” 

Then the old man said: ” Hullo t deary, 1 shan’t spend 
the night here, else that thief will steal my mare.” 

Then tlm soldiers said: ” What a silly you are, old 
fdlow! How win he come and steal your mare ? ” 

”He win, though, deary. Isn’t he a thief? ” 

** Shut up, old fellow. He won’t steal your mare; and 
if he does, we’d pay you fm her.” 

” He win steal Iiot, deary; he’s a thief.” 

“ Why, old boy, he’s drod. We*n give you our written 
word that if he steals your mare we wiU pay you three 
hundred groats for her.” 

Then the old man said: ** AU right, deary, if that’s the 
case.” 

, So he stayed there. He placed himself near the fire, 
and a drowi^ fit to(A him, and he pretended to sleep. The 
soldiers kept going to the jar of wine, and drank every dre^ 
of the wine, and got drunk. * And where they fdl there they 
slept, and took no thought. The dd chpp, the thie^ wlio 
pretfuided to sleep, arose and'stole the cor]^ fkem the gallows, 
and put it on hw mare, and carried it into the forest and 
burifTO it. And he left his mare there and went back to the 
fire and pretended to sleep. 

And when the soldiers arose, and saw that neither the 
corpse was there nor the old man’s mar^ th^ marvcDed, 
and s^: "Ihdrel my comrades, the old man said ri^tly 
the thief would steid 1& mare. 1^’s make it up to him.” 
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So by the time the old man arose th^ gave him four 
hundred groats, and begged him to say no more about it. 

Then when the king arose, and saw there waa no thief 
bn the gi^ows, he went to the old thief in the prison, and 
said to him: ** There I they have stolen the thief from the 
galloway old thief I What am I to do ? *’ 

** Did not 1 tell you, O King, that this is a cunning thief? 
But do you go and buy up all the joints of meat in the city. 
And chtf ge a ducat the two pounds, so that no one will care 
to buy any, unless he has come into a lot dT money. But 
that thief won't be able to hold out three days.” 

Then the king went and bought up all the joints, and left 
one joint'; and that one he pric^ at a ducat the pound. So 
nobody came to buy that day. Next day the thief would 
stay no longer. He took a cart and put a horse in it, and 
drove to the tneat-market. And he pretended he had daiMp^ed 
his cart, and lamented he had not an axe to repair it with. 
Then a butcher said to him: ** Here, take my axe, and mend 
your cart.’* The axe was dose to the meat. As he passed to 
take the axe, he picked up a big piece of meat, and stuck it 
under his coat. And he nanded the axe back to the butcher, 
and departed home. 

The same day comes the king, and adis the butchers: 
“ Have you sdd any meat to any one ? ” They said: ** We 
have not sold to any one.” 

So the king weighed the meat, and found it twenty 
pounds diort. And he went to ^he old thief in prison, and 
said to him: ” He has stolen twenty pounds of meat, and 
no one saw him.” 

** Didn’t I teU you, O King, that this is a cunning thief ? ” 

** Well, what I am to do, old thief ? ” 

** What are you to do ? Why, make a proclamation, 
and offer in it all the money you possess, ana sa^ he shall 
become a king in your stead, merely to tell who he la’’ 

l^ien the king went and wrote the proclamation, just as 
the old thief had told him. And he posted it outside by the 
gate. And the thief comes and reads it, and thought how 
he should act. And he took his heart in his teeth and went 
to the king, and said: ** O King, I am the thief.” 

“You are?” 

“ I am.” 

Then the king said: “ If you it be, that*I may believe 
you are really the man, do you see this peasant coming? 
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Well, you must steal the ox from under the yoke without his 
seeing you.” 

Then the thief said : ** 1*11 steal it, O King; watch me.” 
And he went before the peasant, and began to cry aloud: 
” Contedy of Comedies 1 ’* 

Then the peasant said: ” See there, God! Many a time 
have 1 been in the city, and have often heard * Comedy of 
Comedies,* and liave never gone to sec wliat it is like.’* 

And he left his cart, and went off to the other end of 
the city; and the thief krat crying out tdl he had got 
the peasant some distance from the oxen. Then the tliicf 
returns, and takes the ox, and cuts off its tail, and sticks 
it in tlic mouth of the other ox, and came away \Hth the 
first ox to the king. Then the king laughed fit to kill him¬ 
self. The peasant, when he came back, began to weep; and 
the king called him, and asked: ** Wliat are you weeping 
for, my man ? ” 

” \Vhy, O King, whilst I was away to see the play, one 
of the oxen has gone and eaten up the other.** 

When the king heard that, he laughed fit to kill himself, 
and he told his servant to give liini two good oxen. And 
he gave him also his own ox, and asked him: ** Do you 
recognise your ox, my man ? ’* 

“I do, OKing.” 

‘‘ AVell, away you go home.’* 

And lie went to the thief. ” Well, my fine fellow, I will 
gh’c you my daughter, and you shall become king in my 
stead, if you will steal the priest for me out of the church.” 

Then the thief went into the town, and got three hundred 
crabs and three hundred candles, and went to the church, 
and stood up on the pavement. And as the priest chanted, 
the thief let out tlic crabs one by one, each with a candle 
fastened to its claw ; and he let it out. 

And the priest said : “ $o righteous am I in the sight of 
God that He sends His saints for me.” 

The thief let out all the crabs, each with a candle fastened 
to its claw, aiul he said : ** Conic, () priest, for God c*alls thee 
by l|is messengers to Himself, for thou art righteous.” 

The priest said : ” And how am 1 to go ? ” 

” Get into this sack.” . 

And he let down the sack; and the priest got in; and 
h(‘ lifted him up, and dragged him down the stqis. And 
the uricst’s head went trouk, tronk. And he took him on 
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his back, and carried him to the king, and tumbled him down. 
And the king burst out laughing. And straightway lie gave 
liis daughter to the thief, and made him king in his stead. 

It will be seen that in its chief incidents the above 
gypsy version resembles the original Rhampsinitus tale, but, 
like many other variants, has had portions of another story 
added to it. As in Dolopathos, and nearly a dozen other 
variants, it is an **old man,’* at one time a thief himself, 
who tells the king what schemes to employ in order to catch 
the thief. 

The incident of the meat is found in about ten variants, 
apart from the tale in Pecarone. The incident of the one 
thief taking the breeches off the other occurs, with differ¬ 
ences, in tlie Kashmiri tale of “Shabrang, Prince and Thief” 
(J. H. Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 2nd edition, 1898, 
p. Ill), but here the thief has to secure the paijkmas of a 
labourer by sheer trickery. * 

As has already been noticed, the latter port of the gypsy 
variant closely resembles Grimm’s No. 192. Here the crabs 
crawl.about the churchyard, and the thief, disguised as 
Peter, says they are the spirits of the dead who have just 
risen, and are now searching for their bones. 

Although the ” crab and candle ” incident is not in the 
main portion of the gypsy story, we have seen (p. 268) that 
in the version of Ser Giovanni candles are used on the horses* 
trappings to disguise the thief as Lucifer. And in three 
other versions (Sicilian, I^ncli and North African) the 
guards are frightened by a herd of goats to whose heads arc 
attached pots containing candles. 

We will now contrast an interesting Finnish version in 
Old Swedisli, which, as far as 1 know, has never before been 
translated into English. The story appears to have been 
very popular in Finland, where about fifteen versions arc 
found (see Aarne, “ Verzeichnis dcr Marchentypen,” Helsing¬ 
fors, 1910, and' “ Finnische Marchenvarianten,** Hamina, 
1911, FP Communications 3, p. 40, and 5, p. 77). Bolte 
describes the version given bdow as Swedish, but in reality 
it is Finnish, being written in tlie Swedish spoken by the 
Finns about the fifteenth century. 

The version in question is to be found in Abcrg, Nyl&ndska 
Fdtksagor, 2 haftet, Hdsingfors, 1887, and is here translated 
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literally—^the somewhat di^inted style of the Old Swedish 
and constant use of short sentences Ming presenred. 

The Bank Thuf 

Once there was a student. He went to a town to learn 
buUding. When they had built the bank, he said to his 
master: “ Now we will go and steal in the bank to-night.’* 
How is that to be done ? It is strongly built, and then 
there are guards,” said the master. “ 1 have ma^ a secret 
door, and we can go through that,” said the other. They 
went, and the two fcdlowing nights the student entered, but 
on the third night he let the master go in. He went. But 
now the king had /bund out about the theft. So he put in 
a machine, that cut off the thief’s head. But the student 
knew what to do, and took the head away. As the king 
could not recognise [the thief by] the body alone, he put it 
on a cart and drove it up and down the streets, thinking 
that somebody, his wife at least, would recognise the body, 
and, on seeing it, cry out loudly. When the student heai^ 
about this, he went up to the window and stood there looking 
out. Just when they were passing by with the headless 
body, he cut his chin a little. When the wife saw the body, 
she cried out. The king a^ed what all the noise was about. 
The student answered: ” Hie mistress bec»me so firightened 
when 1 cut my chin a little while shaving.” As the king 
could not find out who was the thief in th& way, he caused 
a watch-house to be built outside the town, and placed the 
body inside. Six men were put to guard it outside and six 
inside. The king thought that somebody would try to take 
the body avtay, and that this would be the one to whom it 
belonged, l^en the student heard about this, he ordered 
twelve clerical gowns to be made, and when he had got them, 
he vent from one toll-gaWjto the I^er and bought a large 
amount of liquor. 

Then he went to the watch-house, asking if he might stay 
there for one night. But the guards were strictly forbidden 
to let anybody stay there, and dared not ke^ him over the 
night. He said: ” Why can’t you let me stay for one 
night? I will help you to guard, if you let me stay.” Thus, 
he was allowed to stay^^ He tlun gave them some of the 
liquor. At first' they wckild not touch it, but when he said 
that he would keep watch if they chanced to go to sleqi, thqr 
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took some of it. Befoie long they were all adeep. Then 
he dressed them all in the derical gowns and took the corpse 
Ikway. When the first guard awc^e and saw what had 
himpened, he called the others, saying to each of them: 

Good morning, your Reverence! That traydler has gone 
away with the corpse and now the devil will take us t I 
suggest that We all go to the king and ask him for a parish 
each.** So they did. The king thought: ** Where the devil 
have all these priests come from ? ” However, he gave them 
a parish each. 

When the king could not find out the thief in this wa^, 
he arranged for a large party, to which he invited all his 
subjects. The student was there too. The king threw smne 
money on the floor, saying to himself: **He who stole 
in the bank will not leave this alone either.” When the 
student saw what had been done, he fixed something under 
his boots which caught up the monqr. Thus, igrhen he saw 
a coin, he at once stuped on it, and going outside took it off. 

When the king was unable to find the thief in this way, 
he said ; “ Ev^ybody that has been to this party must stay 
here to-night,” thinking that he who was such a rascal could 
not leave the princess alone, but would go and sleep with 
her. He gave her a bottle [of c<dour or dye] so that she 
could mark the one who went to her. All happened [as 
had been expected] and the student slept with the princess. 
She marked him, but whUc she was asleep he took the bo^e 
and marked her and all the others too. When the kiiw 
woke up and saw tliis, he said to himself: ** They have aU 
been sleeping with the princess, so now I cannot find the 
thief. He must be a very clever man.” Then he said to 
them: “ He who has stolen in the bank and taken the head 
away from the body and the body away from the twelve 
guards and made them priests, and who dared to take the 
money from my floor, he shall be my son-in-law.” Then 
the student went up to the king, bowed and said he had 
done it. “ Oh, is it you, you rascal ? ” said the king, and 
gave him his daughter and also .the country. 


In the above version, the most noticeable divergence 
from other variants is the incident about the cutting off of 
the head, in that it is done by a machine put in the bank by 
the king and not by the son or accomplice. 
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The main incidents from Herodotus still appear. A new 
addition is the amusing incident of the “ priests *’ obtaining 
a parish each, although in the Old Dutch poem, “De Deif 
van Brugghc ” (see the reprint by G. W. Dasent, Zeit. f. d, 
Atterih., vol. v, 1845, p. 309), the guards arc dressed in monks’ 
clothing. The scattering of the money is found in several 
versions, modern Greek, Aramaic, South Siberian, Kabail 
and Georgian. The marking of the tliief by the princess has 
already (p. 275) been referred to when dealing w'ith the 
version of Ser Giovanni. 

Inquiries made at the University of Upsala convince me 
that the Finns and Swedes got the story from Russia, possibly 
in tlie fourteenth or fifteenth century, but certainly prior to 
the Russo-Swedish War of 1571-1577. 


In conclusion I would return to the East and mention 
the Tibetan version, which is of considerable interest, 
because we know it was directly derived from Sanskrit and 
was incorporated in the sacred Tibetan Canon—^the Ka-gyur 
(or Kanjur), 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries many Indian 
Buddhist refugees settled in Tibet, and, with the active 
assistance of the most learned of the Lamas, proceeded 
to translate the Sanskrit texts of Indian Buddhism into 
Tibetan. The huge work involved can be appreciated when 
we remember that the Ka-gyur runs to 100 volumes (or in 
some editions to 108, the sacred number). 

Details of these sacred texts will be found in the excellent 
Introduction by W. R. S. Ralston to Schiefner’s Tibetan 
Tales, London, 1882. 

The Tibetan version occurs in the Ka-gyur, iv, 132-185, 
and appears on pp. 87-48 of the above work. It is also given 
nearly in full by Clouston, op. cit, vol. ii, pp. 145-148, so 
that there is no need to repeat it again here. I would, how¬ 
ever, give a brief resume of tlie tale owing to its relationship 
with Uiat of Somadeva. 


A certain widow entrusts her son to a weaver, his unde. 
In time the son learns that his uncle is a thief by night. 
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and is anxious to join him in his adventures. The son soon 
proves his capabUities for such work. They start house¬ 
breaking and make a hole [tf. Somadeva’s tale where they 
break through a wall into a house]. The nephew reproves 
his unde for putting his head in the hole mst inst^id of 
his feet. Haimy is the change effected when the cry of 
** Thieves! ** is raised. The son cuts off the head. The 
body is exposed and guarded. The son pretends he is mad 
and goes about embracing everybody and everything—^in¬ 
cluding, of course, the bedy of his unde. He then drives 
up di^ised as a carter with a load of wood, to which he sets 
firc and so bums the body. Next he assumes the garb of a 
Brfihman and makes an oblation of cakes on the ^ot where 
the body was burned. He now appears as a K&pmika [see 
Ocean^ Vol. II, p. 90n*] and so manages to fling the bones 
into the Ganges. By a further trick he enjoys the king’s 
daughter and a son is bom. Later the boy choo^ his father 
out of the assembled populace and gives him a wreath ^ 
flowers. He is thus discovered, but the king considers he 
is far too clever to be killed, and the wedding takes place. 


In this version we see at once the dose relationship with 
our story of Ghata and Karpara. Both versions have given 
prominence to the necessity for the proper Hindu burial rites 
to be performed, and it is only after their due completion that 
the thief can find contentment of mind. 

The Tibetan version, however, has the incident of the 
child and wreath of flowers. This occurs, with variations, 
in Dolcpaihos (French version), in a West Highland and in 
a Mingrdian (Caucasian) version. The Tibetan tale is un¬ 
usual in that the thief is caught by this ruse, most variants 
fdlowing Dolopaihos, and allowing him to escape once again. 


To summarise briefly, I would regard the ** Story of 
Ghata and Karpara ** on pp. 142-146 of this volume as one 
of the numerous variants of the “ Tale of Rhampsinitus ** 
as told by Herodotus (Book II, p. 121). 

Exactly how and when it got to India .are'questioni. I do 
not even hope to answer. My own opinion is that it found 
its wav across the Indian Ocean in Ptolemaic times, vdy 
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pbsribly during the rei^ of Philaddphus (284-246 b.c.)/ 
when the tra&‘ and diplomatic relations between E^g^t 
and India were in progress. The natural appeal of the tale 
sdbu caused it to be gathered into Gu^iidhya’s net, and so it 
appears in Somadeva. 

As to the **Tale of Rhampsiiiitus ** itself, until fresh evi¬ 
dence to the contrary is produced, I would look upon it as of 
real Egyptian origin. ^ the main incidents are Egyptian, 
though minor alterations and fresh incidents might have 
been added by Karian dragcnnans as the centuries .rolled 
by. It seems quite possible that the tale may date back 
to an early dynasty and in some way be connected with the 
myths of Isis and Osiris. 

It found itswray to Greece somewhere about 450 b.c., 
when it became incorporated with ancient Greek myths of 
pre-Homeric date. It received fresh impetus by its inclusion 
in the Seven Sages, and kindred mediieval colh^rtions. The 
numerous languages into which these collections were trans¬ 
lated spread the tale of the Two Thieves all over Europe. 
This dissemination may have been considerably helped by the 
gypsies, who picked up the tale in the Balkans and included 
it in their general stow-in-trade of stories. 

The “Tale of Rhampsinitus,” therefore, affords one of the 
most interesting and pimect examples of the longevity and 
migration^f a really good tale, the history of which can be 
tra^ for over two thousand, three hundred years. 
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Sk R. F., daame-lhBppB. 
See under A. r. P. 

B. F. R. 

Ardkmekmndra, ••eieaeent 


Amaald of Caicaarta, 111a* 
Arnold, Sir E., tiua. the 
UMapadaia, 1861, 210 
Aivlan*8 MUm, 83a*, lOOn*. 

See alee MeGrfndle, J. W. 
Arthadatta, fiiend of Ufaia- 
raimaa, 7-12 

AahidhabliOll, thief named, 
223,226 

Aloha and hia aon Kapala, 
289n* 

Aaipria, the beard in, 203 
AMhavaa, 31 

Anfteeht, Pkof., AeiMtae ear 
Kamimaa baHaekar Btddar, 
136a* 

Aageea,Klu.267,358 
AatirtlliBa, R E.,Pkaltgamaaa 
ad lilnm 'Sra^aain^ m 1 
'IjmXdrpt , . ., Upaala, 
llWb 236 

B. text of the E.SJ5. See 
under BffocUiaaal 
Babrina, Faklaa, SirG. Cotne- 
wall Lewia* ed., 130ai*i 
FaMa, 79a>, llOto* 
BabeSaiatChaadiaDla, 59 b* 
Bahvlon, the be a rd In, 263 
BahiJhlaha(No.38).48a* 
Balaratman, a tUj named, 
19 

Balde [Alter Aeaapaal. See 
fjrthu-under llM,]id<l^ 
aland da 


Alemanjr (Le. JhaO Aleamnj 
Bolafer), La Amtiam FaaaUm 
Caatailma dal CaSU Y 
D iam a . . ., Madrid, 1915, 
237 


moon.” nmifc produeed bj 
the iager-nalla, 193 
Aiiatodemua of Nyaa, 80H* 
Arjataphanci, 130ai* 
ArMophanca, Araa (BadA, 
S’akeaiOoad^, 
29)1^,966,207 
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BaU^^e king of the Delfyaa), 


fljpe, TkeKAdMhmriof.Xnaa. 
C. If. Kidding. Oriental 
Teuulation Foiid, Roy. Aa. 
Soe., 1896,39 

Bering-CSould, S., Cmiamt 
ihlki of tke MMk Amu, 
im, 1U«> 

Bertach, K., Sagem, MUrtkem 
mad Gebfdache omm MMa m- 
kerg, Vienne, 1879, 4n*, 
9SnF. 107n>, ITOn^. aoin 
Barile, G. V.. ll Padumenme; 
or. Tie Tak of Tatar. 
Baiag a Tn a u l a ti o m tg tke 
lade !kr H Bartoa, 3 voli., 
Ldn.. 1893, Un*. ISSn, 
mn 


i.aneRhantor.SIn* 
Bartian. A.. Lie VStker dee 
SeUirkn Auemi, Leinaig, 
1866-1871,138)1 
Behmeuer, W. F. JL, Die 


Viarsu Vedert, Leinaig, 
1861, IfiSn^ 

Bcai^, Theodor, 68n^; Rae- 
teekdaettm, 3 tob., Leipaig, 
18S9. 43n, 4in\ 43n>, 
iSn^, 46n*. 48n>, 49ni, 
OhP, IlSnt, 66ii^, 

BOtP, SSm^, ahf, ein*, 
64, 73n<. 75n«, lini, 76ii>. 
77ni, 79i^, «3nS9e»S 99i^. 
lQ0n>, lOlnS l()8e>, 104»S 
lOHni ia6n>. lOln^, lOBn^, 
109M, HU*. llSnS 137ii». 
130nS ISIn*. 136n. tSBn^. 
lOSni. 157n*, I64ni, 317; 

t “ Ueber die alte dentaebe 
lebeiaetaung dea Keltfadi 
ond Dimnah”] CMcal nd 
Oaddemt. 338; [“Znr Ver- 
bneltang indiaener Pabeln 
end Emhlnngen ”] Orieal 
• mad OeddemI, &9)i>; lntn»- 
daetkm to Biekdra Aefite 
a. Daamag, 319 
Bengal, the probable hone of 
the HUapadeia. 310 
Bethgdett. the pniah of, 
NTwaIca, ISBni 
B. F. R. and A. F. F. (ie. Sir 
B. F. Butan and .F. F. 


A -O - -* 

AIV ■■■MC). act WmUtf 

A. F. F. and B. F. R. 


Om* JBdto. the (No. 
391), 3n* 

Bhatlnl, 81, 83 
Fhavaiaraaaa, BrthAan 
named, 134 


BhiOa maiden, the, 38 
BhUlaa, 38. 39 
Bh)^, King, 143n* 

Biefcdi, G., KalUag mad 
Dm m maa , Intro. T. Mnfey, 
Leipaig. 1876, 319 
Bidpal a^ RlpB7> the firat 
Emopean eacof the name, 
340 


{mPiifag).FabUeof, 
41n*, 46ni, 318 
Bindo, a maater-bailder 



KadmadUa, “garland of dots,” 
a rear of tecth-marka on a 
wuaaaa’a body, 194 
Blrbal, eooit-jeater of the 
Empenr Xkbar, atonr of, 
65 


Bloonrfeld. Prof. II., I86ai ; 
“Tbc Art of Stealing in 
Hindn Fietion,” Amur. 
Joam. PkiL, 61ni. 64, 
l4SB*.143n.l58n; ••False 
AseeUes uid Nana in 
Hindu Fiction,'’ Joam. 
Amur. Orieal. Soe., lOSn^; 
“ Joaeph and Potfphar in 
Hindu Fiction.” Trmu. 
Amur. PUL Au.,m; Tke 
life aad Sktriae of tke Jama 
Samar PHrfmmiUka, Balti- 
aaoK. 1919, 176; [“On 
Recurring Plijr jhic Hotifa in 
Hindn Flethm—the Laugh 
and Cry Motif”] Joam. 

' Amur. OrieaL See., 37n* 
Boeeaceio, Deeaeunau, 13n* 
Bodhiaattfa, a (one vhoae 
ewence is perfeet know¬ 
ledge), 153-157, 160, 161- 
164 

Bohn’afAntiqnaiianLilinfy], 
edition of the Oada 
BtoMuomi. 138nt; daari- 
eal lAofrj, S45nt 
Bolte, JohuMKa, nnd PlaUfka, 
Geoig, dumerdungen an den 
Kiader- mad Hamtmkrrkrm 


dar Brmder Grieaa, 3 sola., 
Leipaig, 1913, 1916, and 
wiS^, 66,19n^, lOOnt. 
llTot. lOnt. lB7«i, 367, 
375 

Bombw Sanskrit Safes, 316 
Bompas, C H., AB-Iorv of 

1909,65 


Brand, J., OHarraafinw an lie 
Papalar Amliqmilmof Gmd 
Britaia, 3 von., Un., 1849, 
lOOat, 801a 

Bnndea, J., on the Malaj 
venion ot KatUak md 
Dmaak,m 

^tatkatka, £mm earCafk^kga 
el /a, F. LaoAte, 311 
Brikat-kalkA, the. 307, 306; 
one of the fiwrlndepaidcnt 
atreamaof the AdeiofmAa 
(Edgerton),306.Sanideva 
and, 39, Mbi; veniona of 
the Pedtekdartda, 310-316 
Brikat-hUki-maiUeti, Kahe- 
mendn, 311-313 
Bnekclmann, CL, “Kallla wa- 
Dimna,” FnranhMndiis ^f 
tettm, 334. 3A, 340 

Broekhana. Praf, 106n*, 
115n*, 138ii>,148ni,816 
B[roekhinu] text of the 
K.S.S., &e. 3Sn>, 47n* 
lOen*. 138ii^. 134n*, 136ri>. 
148nS 3641^. 316 
Brown. W. N., ••The Panea- 
tantra in Modern Indian 
Folk-Lore.” Joam. Amur. 
Oritat. Soe., 48n*, iW, 
63sS 64 h; "Escaping one’s 
Fate. . r SbtdieaiaUoeor 
oj Maariee BtoeajfieU, 166nt 
Bnpone, Sir Thomas, •• Flal- 
gar Emm”—i.e. Pumda- 
dneia Emidtmiea, Ldn., 
1646, 135n 

Brugacb, on the etymelogj 
of the name Rhamprinitaa, 
350 

Bfld, the old Syriac version 
•‘ Kalilag wa Dimneg,” 
319 

Bnddhipeabha, a kingnaaaed. 

Sir S£ WalUa, 388- 
3Hi; fTifiii iBiffll ffgaptfitT 
Rearrodioa, 304 
Bahia, J. G. ["Tlie Vrihat- 
hatha of Kdiemeadis”] 
/ndwa drilign mw , 313 
Bahler-Kielhorn IISS. of the 
.. reatac Vpfirmr” d the 
Pedkkdtaatrm, 316 
Bnndl, A. C., "The B(ihab- 
kathl-aaaBjarf.” Tko 
AeUeem, 311,313 
Burton, £ F., Ike Tkemeaai 
rod a 1885^ 

im, 13nt, 4^ 65, 66^ 
97nl, 133nt, 177, ISliF; Ji 



INDEX 

^Barton, R. F.— e ai ilH i ^ i J 
Pti^Umemte; or, TktTAof 
Tala . . . B. Bank, 
Ldn.. 1893, nni,l68ii,172n 
Surton. Sir R. F., uid Arbath- 
nbt, F. F., AaaM-Baaga. 
See wider A. F. end 
B. F. R. 

BonOe or Benoveh, court 
^jriiciui tnoiMtor of the 
PoieieAn/re Into PeniaBi 
218 

[Bnsk, R. H.J Samu from <Ae 
¥mr Eatt, Un., Ithi. 63i»i, 
TTn^, 16 Sr\ 167n' 
Butterworth, H., Ziga^Joar- 
egw M Mia; or, The 
Antipoia of the Far Eatt, 

■ Boston. 1887, 49 m* 
BusoignUir, viiier of Noehlr- 
wui or Chosroes I, King 
of Persia, 218 


Campbell, J. F., Popular 
Tala of the Wat HigUmdt, 
Edinburgh, 18^1862, 
46ti*, 167ft* 

Campbell, Killis, The Sevea 
Staei of Rome, 1907, I28n, 
IMn*. 260fi\ 263, 264, 


266iil. 267; StoAp of the 
Bomaace of the Bevea Saga 
wUhSpeeml. .1898,26Sn* 
Camtolinus, the temple of 
Jupiter, 64 

Capua, John of, 98n', 237; 
Diretdorium vifar Jhmromr, 


220 


Carcass^, Amauld of, llln> 
Cardonoe. See under Gal- 
land and Cardonne 
Carey, Hemy, Herodobu, 
Bi^n's Classical Library, 
1877, 245n* 

Cento NoreUe Antiehe (see 
Borghini's edition, Milan, 
1804), 13a* 

Cercyon, son of Agamedes, 
256, 267 

Chakladar, H., “VAtsysyana 
—the Author of the Khma- 
mtro'. Date and Place of 
Ongin," Journ. of the Dept 
of LtUat of the Vaaernty 
of Cakutta, 193 
Chamart deer, 29 
ChAnakya the Wise, 221 
ChandAla maiden, 39, 40, 85, 
86 


Chand^lA Maldem Story of 
the Ambitioua, 86-86 
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Chandi^iida, king named, 87 

Chandraalra, a merchant 
named, 201, 202,204 
Cbandmaaraa (i.c. Moon lake), 
101, lOln* 

C h a n d r a i r T.'BalaTamian'a 
wife, 19 

Charaz Pergamenus, pileat 
and historhui, 266, 267 
Chaturdanta, a leader of 
elephants, 101-102 
Chaucer, Priorott'a 7afc, 
StpMt Tale, 27ft*: The 
Prioreua Tak . . . from 
the Caaterlmry Tata.H. W. 
Skeat, Oiford, 1874, 27n*. 
SeealM under W. W. Skeat 
Chanvin, Victor. 231, 232, 
234-236, 238, 241, 266fiA; 
BAUogrmhk da Ouoraga 
ifrohat, ^*, 16M, 66,87ft*, 
94m*, lOln*, 122n*, 133n, 
147n*, 103n*, 177, ISln* 
183ti*, 210, 219, 220n*, 
232, 234-242, 266 
Chavannes, E., Cm^eeateoalet 
et opo/agwa eetrmk do Trip- 
itaha ehmou, 3 rob., Paris, 
1910-1911, 63n» 

Chcikho, L, cd. of KoMah 
and Diamah, Beyrouth, 
1906.236- 

Cheops prostitutes his own 
daughter, 264 

Chhidra, khUra, turngh, etc., 
opening of Indian thiera 
tunnel, 142fi* 

Chirajivin, minister of Mcg- 
havama, 99, 104-107, 109- 


(Sonston, W. A. mi k m d 
ma* i Tko 
bad, Glam,188C 
12711 *. ^, FImmtfim 

a Pttdaa Oardoa and Otltr 
Amcrr, Ldn., t^, URn*; 
Popnkr Tala and FkSoat, 
thar Migialiena and IVunr* 
formatka e , 2 vola., Bdbi- 
burgh and London, 1887, 
66. M7. 276,286 
Coelho, A., CMtor fty uhr a s 
Portugueaa, Lisbon, 1879, 
66ii». 67ft*, 106ii, 109n*. 
18311 ^ 

Comparetti, D., Novaltimo 
Popedai JtaSaae, 1876, 276 
Censtantlneaeu, Pr Barinr, 
iVMa dt LMo lAsralHra 
^^^oaifordNl lbBtdaif,1878, 

Cr^and edition of the Seeea 
^tic Matlert, tire, 266 
Coaquin, E., Las CbMto AtfUms 
H UOeeideat, Paris, 1928, 
177; CSmto PopeUm ,da 
Lorrame, 87n* 

Cowell, E- B., The Jaudki 
or, Slariar of the ButBm'e 
Forma Bmkt, tiunstathd 

S Varlona Hands, and 
ited by, 6 rols., {hat* 
bridge, 1896-1907, Sa*, 
6Sft*, 64, 79 h 9. 98ai. 09ii*, 
lOOn*. lOlft***, 160M, 167n*.- 
163fi*,176 

Cowell, E. B., and 'Gen|^, 
A. E., Tiu Sarva*Dafdaaar 
SaipgroAo, Trttbn-er'a 
Orimtal Scries, London, 
1882. 181n( 


113 

Chitragrfva, the king of the 
pigeons, 74 

ChitrakOta, 6, 1,; 

Chitiinga, a deer named, 
78-80 

Chosroes I (or Klara), King 
of Persia, 218 

Chowrie, one of the ire 
emblems of royalty, 176, 
176 


Crane, T. F., Italiaa Papular 
Take, Ldn., 1886, 66 
Crooke, W., "King Midaa 
and hla Ass’s Ears,” Fotk- 
Lore, lla*; The Popular 
Kel^gida and Folk-Lare of 
Northern India, 2 rols., 
Ldn., 1896, 87ft*, SOft*, 
69n*, lOln*, 126mI, lOOn*. 
176; TnAes and Cotta of 
the North-Watem Proriaea 


Chowrie (fly-whisk), 29, 100, 
176, 176; and umbrella for 
anoIntiDg a king, 100 
ChuUo-Paduma Joidut (No. 

193), 14Sn. 163 h 1 
Cicero. Tuie, Dup„ 267 
Qouston, W. A. (Note In 
Burton’s Nighti), 177; Booh 
of Noadla,Lin., 1888,6^, 


and Oudh, 4 vols , Calcutta, 
1896,176 

Cnire(100biiAt,orl0.000.000), 
6, 7, 9-12 

Cunningham, Ocneral A., 
Stupa of Bharket, Ldn., 
18T^ 79fl*; The Antimd 
Indu, Ldn., 
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D. test of the K.S.S. See 
under D[arg»pruid] 
Dem&nake, • jeikel mmedi 
43-46. 46 47. 60-65. 68. 
63, 218 

Demci. M. Lonsworth, 
»B«loehi Telci." Folk- 
Lore, 49nl 

Denidld, O., the Old Slaronie 
timiM. of the KaUlak aed 
Dimnah, Stmiee, Zoeteb, 
1870, 236. 238 
DotUm gnu, 186 
Doijlling, 69 n^ 

Die, Bebo Sent Chendr»,60n* 
Dakmekaekkedea, or "fadtlng 
with the teeth,'* 194,196 
Desent, G. W., Pmmlar Talee 
from Ike Nme, Edinburgh, 
1869,3«i, lln'i “DeDelf 
ven Brneghe,”Zni^.d. 
AUertk., 284 

Detun, iwectoeete mlsed 
with the juice of the. 146, 
146a^ 

Divide. T. W. Bhye, Beddkut 
Berth Stariee, 2 vole, 
Trilbner’e Oriental Seriee, 
Ldn., 1880,3ni.66ji*,79fl* 
98ii>, lOOii* 

Deecin, the, 23,186 
De Gnbematia. See under 
Gnberaatie, A. de 
Delphi, the Onele at, 266; 

the temple at, 266-268 
Derenbourg, J., Deex veremu 
kibrdfqea du here de KaliUk 
el DimHdk, 220; Jokamii de 
O^oa Direetorium vUte 
kmuaue, 237 

Devadiaa, a honeeholder 
named, 19, 20 

Devaghoaha, Vajmvega bom 
ae, 169 

Devejaja, a Vldjidhara 
named, 34-36 

Devaiarman, a Brahman 
named, 138,139 
Devaiarman, a monk named, 


Dhanadeva, a merchant 
named, 147-160 
Dlianeivara, 178 
Dharmabuddhl (“ virtuoualv- 
minded”), 69.611 61u> 
Dhormttktdpndntma, 186a^ 
Dhavalamukha, hie Trading 
Friend and hie Fightiog 
Friend, Storv of, 87-88 
Didhitimat, a hennit named, 
33; hermitage of, 32 


DMre, 1. 2. 6.10-12, 69.60 
61, 187, 188; the numk^ 
that awallowe, 10-13 
Diptanayana, miniater of 
Avamarda ("Flame-eye"), 
106,108,106a 
Ditga, the meaning of, 176 
Dmc of Venice andthe lliief, 
Story of the. 267-274 
Dok/da wo&f, the, 127Mt 
Doni, La Marat FUoeaaikm, 

220, 237, 238 

Dorn, The Murall PkUoeopkU 
qf, T. North, 220 
Douce, Francle, Ubtetndimu 
qf Saaktpeeat, 2 vole., Ldn., 
1807, 87at 

D’Penha, G. F.," Folk-Loreof 
Saleette,” Mm Atdgaary, 
65 

Duboie, J. A., Le Paatekof 
Tantra, 48nt, 66a«, 237 
Duh4ili(ie of bad character), 
Devadiea’e wife, 20,02nt 
Dir MMI. See nnder Mdril, 
Eddleetand du 

Dunlop, John, Gtedudde dor 
PruadirhMagn ader Ge- 
eekiekte der Romaae . . . 
Anmerkungen von Felix 
Lielmeht, Berlin, 1851, 
13aS 87ni. llln*, 168ai. 

186ii^ 

Durgt (Pirvatl, Canri), wife 
of Siva. 146, 186 
DTuigipraeadl text of the 
Y.S.S.. the, 22nS 23n>, 
2An\ 31»>, 36iiS 61fi^ 60nS 
71ii>, 76nS77n*.79«S81n>, 
106n*. 129 hS 136ni, 145ii*. 
180n*, 200h1, 204«* 
Dnehtabnddhl (“evil- 
minded”), 69-61, 61ti^, 
143n 

Eaatwiek, Edward B., tiune. 
TkeAnpdr-iSHkaiU; or. The 
LighU of Cmopot, 1864, 
220; Allahabad, 1914,240. 
Ebcrhaid, A., PkUogdoe Hier- 
odee el Pkelagm Facetm, 
Beiolini, 1869,133a> 
^dldetand du Mdril, Podiee 
IiMUee, Baldo, 73n^ 
Edgerton, Prof. Franklin, 
Ma*. 207. 208, 219, 220, 

221, 230; "Evil-Wit, No- 
Wit and Honeet-Wit,” 
Joan. Amer. Orieol. Soe., 
69a*;" Pancadivyidbiviaa, 
or Choosing a King . . . 


Edgerto n eoatmeed 
Jam. Amer. Orieai. See., 
176; Tke Pmiekedaidra Se- 
eoadracted, 2 vds., 1924, 
86n^, 77nk, lOln*. 108«S 
10en>-*, lOOnS 907ns 908. 
209, 813, 214, 217, 221 
Egypt, enetom of itoaring 
bea^ in Ancient; 263- 
264 

Egypt and Greece, Intimate 
rdathms between (664-610 
b.c),268 

Egypt and India, rdathms 
between, 286 

Elaear, Ehuar, or Eleamr, 
editor of Hebrew version 
otKalUak ml Dimaak, 239 
Elliot Smith, Prof., on the 
tele of Rhampeinitue, 266 
Ellie, Haveloek. The JW- 
olag^ of Set, 6 vole., 18w 
Ei^nne, Ktng^ Orehomcnua, 

Enn^, the Book of SiadUM 
brM^t to, 260; in the 
eleventh century the 
PoHekaUadra reaehes, 207 
Euetathins (or Eumathiue, 
snmamcd Maerembolites), 
Tke Mro of Hormme and 
^ruiwmiKs, 200n* 

" External Soul" moAf, 127d 
Eyelnga, P. P. Roorda van, 
KauM ea Dam ma k Ma- 
leuek, 1844, 239 

Faleoner, Keith-. See Kcitb- 
Faleoner, 1. G. N. 

Fausb^l, V., Tke JUaka, 
lagMerwitk Ue Commeatary, 
7 vole., London and Kopen- 
hagen, 1877-1397, 127 h* 
Ferrand, G., Coatee Po/mlairee 
Mdlagaekee, Paris, 1893, 
197n> 

Firenxuola, A., Diworri digli 
Ammah, 220, 238 
Fleeson, K. ll.,Laoe Folk-Lore 
of Farlker Mia, New 
York. 1869, 68 h* 

Fletcher, John, Bide a Wife 
and have a Wife, 13fi* 
Fletcher, John, and Shake¬ 
speare, Tke Tmo Noble 
Kbumem, 69ii^ 

Flinders Petrie, Sir, oi the 
correct form of the name 
Rhampsinitns, 261; on the 
origin of the tale of Hhamp- 
ainitns, 266 
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*F«irtdM. Im, Chute a Xm- 
hUKUh’s Alte,€ 4 , 1 Ss>, 
Mfl*. Un^. lOliiS ISli^. 
ISGa 


rnite 
■1.101* 

Fmer, J. G.. GMm Bmmk, 

tim 9f Gnm, SIM. W, 


Ftcfi^ liaiT* OH 
FriHflif. A. T. A., 
iin» 

Gaal, G., tOnkm 4er Mar 
1.1!^ 



IW* 

CmdgMtmmkm^ 

J. Vidpmagm, 

Gahlot dan hi ilevir, the, 
ITS 

G^nlha, a Uuf aaadi, V, 

Gallaad, A., La Cbate d 

Hde Latamfimh., Finis. 
ITM, Ml 

Gallaad's vcntei af Tie 
FaAtea/’Fte.MO-MS 
Gallaad aad Cndoaae. 
CmladFMaidieaa.de 
Bdmddde 
17^ Ml 


Gcnaaaa, tree • warship 

Ghafasad IsMaia, f£waf 
tha Taa lUc^ fiX 
14Sd. 14S-UT; atMa m 
taU ^HawdaliBb M5- 

Msj lai^fta la which 
.he¬ 
rs 'tear 
hde af 
Mt 

Gha^a^tricksaadndla la be¬ 
wilder the ||Bar£, 14B, I4i 

CHhh, B. J. nr flotey 
^ Ar Fate Frianr, Lda., 
UHH. ISSaC 

G^JSllBla(Ifo. IM), ItSa* 

Gll^ H. A., anagr aaia 
/Van a Chanr SMd. 1 
foh^ Lda.. inx lOa* 

Giofaaiil, Sar. /I f tewaar 
jbglfahad.W.G.Waten), 

Gaddia, Oriat oad Oaidad, 

OMey, A. D., Uenddma, 
Cara riaariral Libnir, 
Mhd.lM 

fic w iar , G. L.,cd.Mhla 9 ^ 
tie Saem Wia Madam ^ 


Gawer, Jaha. temfeedm 
aiBtetir.l{iTa> 

Oiaaee, iai 



GilCs. W. &, ne 
Aa^ WmM, Lte^'lWF, 
Ub 

Giilth. FM F. L. an tha 

_■_*_A_a_ •mmm _• 




Gfjara.J^lWaiiilfdl 
ai». rtohL, Lda.. TSh- 
inxiiia* 



RnfsH. 1 

Gaagca, the river, IM, 10 
GaidadcTaa^. Seeuader 
Taaej. Ga?cai de 
Garoda (saa af Viaatl), 67, 

axes* 

Gaaler, M., Bdbmgt sa 

rgMrite^ ^SSdamt! 

10S, 12&t :’ Stadia aad 
Tede, 128a 

Gaulaifi. See oodcr Sahid, 
Darid 

Goori {nmtl, Doigl, ate.), 
wife of &ra, 0,27 
Gaetana, eone af, M 
Gajaanaa, P. de, C a lM a i 
Dyaea, de AbddUt im of- 
iiaaifa, 07 

Gelcrt, LJewdlya^ taithfkd 
boand,138a> 

Gellioa, Aolaa [ bate ifaieal. 
10a> 


af Naior 

,14, IXIX 2X 
2Xt7.9X41.Mti.0,i7. 
73,8X8X27.2X113.112. 
10, 127. 13X 1S7. 13X 
18X ISX 107, 184, 171, 
17X 17X 18X 10X 10. 
in 


Goi^ip, J. L P. B., 
Aafiw daa Dam 


3dt^Xmda-Mi 
dm. Ma, iat-18IX 
niF. M. TtaF. lOOi^. USa*. 
87X01. SeedMteder 
Fdte.J. 

J. V., Shna oar 
W laoTllliF 
I. F. H..C^ AB- 
Tdd. Lda.. inx 80; 

r, 876 
A. de, 


Iona, 


XKahleFe,2vals.. 
Ldpria, 1810, Sa*. lid, 
117aM04M>. ITld 
Gaeaetilldce, W., »Coaa|i 
live Folk-LoK,” 
tafid.M 

Gaeaan, &, Weefr ^ dime. 
Bdited bf E. Aiher ia hia 
Eaidiah Bepriata, 188X 
0d, ISSm 

Gatnwutdliaaa, hiag : 
168-164 

Googh, A. K, The 
Itariaaa y^ryate, 101d. 
See farther oader CeaeD, 

E.a 


d ftA eX p. 8 wdiL. Lda., 
imX 1&. lOOd. IMd. 
108d. lOld. laod. U7nt 
G^IdKn). ••asaat,” bile 
anwaiaaa’saadcriip, IM 
Gohjoha faaliaet of bveae, 
theGadarW^),10 
“ * af the 


Hadee.] ^ 
dieahi.a 6 t 8 n 
Radii 

IIaha,P..0Biviai 
•tee da tiiddirim MM.- 
. . ,. Gitenkh, IMM,« 
HaD, Dr H. B. &. aa tha 
laleafi 

Haraachaadia 

r.H. 
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Hardv, B. Spence. Eatitm HenUge, S. J. H.. TAe iiarl|r 
Mmarkiim, Leaden. 1860, Feranu^llwGMfB 

lOSn^ Amenemm. London. 1879. 


rforlghoehe. • Bribmen 
Mined. ir9 

HeiMhlie, ninUter of Nora- 
vihenadotto, 19, 20 
Heilee, T., Mim-Lorr, Ldn., 
18&, lOln^ 

Herrie, J., ed. of TMe FMa 
. . .. Ldn., 1699, 


Hanho era. the, 39 
Hanha-vordhana (a.p. 606). 


Harahavatl, Queen of Batni' 
kan,30 

Hartland, B. S., JHitmal mid 
Beluf, Ldn., 1914, 177; 
rie Saaee of Fmn Tala, 
Ldn., 1891, 3n>; "jllie 
Voice of the Stone of 
tl^nj," Ftik-Liao, 177 

Hanraid Oriental Senes, 
8l6ni, 217ni 

Horia, mea«re of distance, 
222 


Hanghton, H. L., Sport aad 
l^Lan m ike tiimalaga, 

Ldn.. 1913. 66 

Hanlesvllle, Jeande (Joannes 
de Alta Silva). 260 
HaTelock Ellis See under 
Ellis, H. 

Hemaprabbi, qaeen of Eing 
Pbdnakats, 32 
HemaptabhA, daughter of 
fioddhiprabha, 188-192; 
the dresin of, 190; and 
Lakshmisena, Story irf,188- 
192 

Herbert, Li Jtoouuu de Dah- 
palkm, 260, 262, 263, 274 
Hermes (i.e. Thoth) ikying 
draughts with the moon, 
252 

Herodotus, 246,248-261,254, 
266,267,268;ffMtoi7,245, 
268; taleof Hhampsinitns, 
146n*, 246, 286; similar 
points between Soroadeva’s 
Chata and Karpani and 
tale of Hhampsinitus of, 
249; Story of Ghs|a and 
Karpnra as told by, 246- 
248; date when he wrote 
his Hulorjf, 268 
Hendata . . framUieBaekr 
Teel. H. Gary, 246a^ 
Herodala . . LoACUudeal 

librarp, 246r^ 


87iii, io4j|I, ]38ai 
Hertcl. Johannes, 68 a‘, 907- 

209, 213, 216. 217, 219, 
231.232,334-236.238-240; 
Ado Kaiaini Oiaita. JKe 
seke Priaaai Dapfi, 3 vols., 
Leipsig, 1922,14^-; “Bin 
altindisdes 'Nonenbeeh,” 
Beridde ii. d. VeHumdlmigem 
d. kgL tikkiiirhem GeielL d. 
WiaitudiafUa, nh'/is/.-iiri. 
Kina, 213, 2^*; Dn 
JPdkaiaolra,aime Geiddelde 
mad reme Verbreitamm, 
Leintig and Berlin, 1914, 
Blhf, 64, 176, 207 m^ 208, 

210, 216, 219, 232-241; 
Tke Paaekataaira ...mike 
Beceadoa, called Poaekar 

Umaaattt. . ..190S.217nM 
Tke PaackatmUra-Teet of 
Ihiraakkadra, 1912. 216i^. 
2I7 m>; Tke Paaekalaalrm- 
Text of P^oaabkadra aad 
ile Remdom to TVsIt . . 
1912, 217a>; lias lodHeke 
PaMcotaatru, Leipaig and 
Berlin, 1906, 2U9a*, SOOa*; 
TouIrnUjp^ita, Die klteele 
Fauaag da Pakealaatra, 
I,eipsig and Berlin, 1909, 
42a\ 43n*. 46a>, 48 n^ 49a>, 
52ii*. 63ai, 65jii>, 55a*. 66 m1. 
59m*. 6U* 64. 66, 73n*, 
7&Ri.76a*,77rt*,9Bn>.99n^. 
100»>, lOlai, 102 r>. 104n>, 
106a>. 107»>*.10B»*. 109 b*, 
112/i>. I27 h*. ISOai, 138a<. 
209 a>* 211; Ober dee 
TahlrStkjf^ka, die kaimHe- 
iechr. ..Leipsigand Berlin. 
1904, 209 a>- “IBe Knah- 
lung VOIP Kaufmann Cam- 
paka,' 7nl. d. d. Marg. 
(les , 1911, 186n* 

Hervieux, L [la FabaBda 
LaiiaeX 0 vols., Paris, 1884- 
1899.^)7 

Hlerocles.^iAdycLur.a oollec- 
thm of 'ooTiia (witticisms), 
93a. See also under 
Rberhard, A, 


Hllka, A., Hutona Sepleat 



Himalayas, the, 26, 28, 31, 
32, 110,123, l*i9,160,171, 
172,173 


Hinqi7a,ai 
76,78-80 

Hiiapjapj^ 
named, 2 


la named,74- 
a merchant 


Hiravyakatipn, destroyed by 
Vishfu in form of Nara- 
siqjiba, li^ 

Hiisipjiksha and Hfiginka- 
Ickha, Story of. 17M74 
Hlra^yapnra, town in 
KaAsfra, 171 

Uitepadeea, the. 47fit. 48n* 
H i b^ a de io, Ike, or “ Friendly 
Adrice," NMyapa. 210 
Hollend. W. L., ed. of Dot 
Bmdk der Beiepiele, An- 
thoniiis von Pfirr or Pforr, 
Stnttgut, 1860,238 
Homes, Dr Netbaniel, 
DmaumoloA, 1660, 201» 
Helme, W. H., Frisr Al- 



Hont, Msrgaret, Cnsns't 
HaaiAeld Take, 2 vols., 
Ldn., 1884, 66 
Hyria, King of, HyrieHs, 266 
Hyriens, King of Hyrie, 266 


India, relations between 
Egyptand, 286; T^stfuan 
agrienltnral race in, 166n* 

Indm, the eharioteer of 
(Mitali). 31 

lsidofeofSevi]le[E(fno/<gwj, 

201n 

Isis and Oriris, Myths of, 
265,286. 

Ifvaravamian, son of Rataa- 
vannaa, 6-8,10-13 

Iyengar, K Bangaawami, 
Tke KSaMi~Sidra (or Seieaee 
of Low) qf Sri VkUaiaaaa, 
Lahore, 1921,193 


Jibili, story of the sage, 39, 
40 

Jacobi, H., Hmdm TtUa. 
See under J. J. Meyer, 
178 

Jacobs, Jose^di, 236; MoroU 
Pkdnopku of Dami, 220, 
235, 241; *■ Pedigree of 
the Bidpai Literature,” 
220; Pointer’s Pdkee of 
Pteoeare, London, 18w, 
267 

Jide, Heinrich, ifurdna Mm^ 
gealaade, Thier-Norellen 
naeh Bidpai, Leipsig, 1869, 
241 
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Jamm (Jnwia, or Yaaoni), 
the liver, 65 

JauAa. The, 115; iUe (Ha 
38). 48 h>; EMre-aAafa 
(No. S91), 3**{ 6Mio(N«. 
164). 16311^; KmkeUmm 
(No. 179). 55ii»: JCam 
(No. 966), KKMi; JCoM^ 
(No.536).166j^; Kwnage- 
M^(No.806).79ii*;i^ 
Vame (No. 2l4 64; MUi- 
vmeke (No. U9), 176; 
JUkiomUt (No. 646), 64; 
iVahntea (No. 90), IOIh*; 
SuaOiwB (No. 73). 157ni; 
SmMMeda (No. 349). 
63 m1; Aim (No. 316). 
lOlf^; SAacaonoa (No. 
189), 99aP; SwMMHiare 

(No. 90B), 127n*; UlSkm, 
(No. 270), 98a*; Vsmtmim 
(No. 67), 127a* 

JOtArn, Cambridge edition of 
the. 3a*, 63 mT 64. 79ii>. 
96a*, 99a>, 100a*, 101a*-■, 
156ii>, 167n*, 163a*, 176; 
Fanab^ra edition of the. 
127«* 

Jaiakailhaeanma.. Baddkid 
Birtk Sloriet; or Jdlaie 
Talet,. . . MyiAr.T.W. 
Rhys Davldi, 3n*, 65a*, 
79a* 98ii*, 100a* 
Jarendnueni, the beaatifol, 
197 

Jerome, anecdote Im St, 184n* 
Jethabhai, G., Itmam Foit- 
Lere, Limbdl, 1903. 64 
JibanandaVidyaaagata. See 
Vidvasagara 

Jinaraluhita, a friend of 
Slkban, 901,2Dla* 
Joannes de Alta SHva (Jean 
de Hantesrill^, vera^ of 
DotmatMes in Liriin prate, 
260 

Joel, Babbi, possible com- 
poaer of the Hebrew 
vcivion of the PeraUn 
AnvUri SaAnA, 220, 237 
John of Gapna, 98 h*, 237; 
Dinetoriim wiig Aamaar, 
220,238 

Johnson, F.. tnna. of the 
irttspodedi, 210 
Jollj, Wof. J., I42a* 

Jonea, Sir W., trana. of the 
Hilopaieia, 210 
Jdig, B.. MmufehetheMHithm- 
tammhmg, fonabrnelc, 1868, 
63a*. ina* 


Jelien, Stanhlaa, Lee det- 
dlaflf, Ceeiee et Awetegeee 
iadieor. 3 vdt., PariailHlO, 
67ii*, era*. 68 m*, 

TOa*-*, 71i^*, TSa*. 84a*. 
W-* 98a*, 94a*, 9iri>, 
109i^, lOOa* llliF, 114a*. 
116 m*. I16id>* 

Jupiter CapItoHnaa, temple 
of. 84 


Jjr^ah^nhha, a king named. 


J f o f A rAAopo .Ateiia (No. 179), 
60j^ 

JCOdnaAarl, The, »t Blpo, 
bans, a M. Ridding. 1896. 
39 

Kidamhari, a friend of 
MahUveU, 39. 40 
Kaden. W., Vmterdee OSern- 
kibaem, l^pelg, 188(k 68i^ 
KaiUaa. 39, 124, 169, 170 
KelUak wid Deemek, 41n‘. 
218, 219 

Kalpa—ae: me thooaaad 
Mahijngaa, or 4320 
millioa yean, 27 m* 

Kalylpa Malta, Anme- 
j£nv^ 193-195 
Kalyi^vannan, a friend of 
Dhavalamakk, 87 
Kalyi^avatl, of King 
Simhalkda. 93-26 
Ktana (the God of Love), 
22 m*. 96 

Kima Shaatn Society, the, 
193 

Kimandaki NitUiatn, the, 
917 

Kambngrfva, a tortoiae 
named, 66, 66, ITOa* 
Banahikaha, king named, 
171, 174 

Kinchanibha, a city named, 
32 

Kiachanapon, 6,10, 11 
Kinchanaperi, a city railed, 
27 

KfinchanaArion, a town of 
gold on we Himalayas, 


inchanavega, a king of the 
Vidridhans. 96 
uyAkul^a, 87 

tptentm (heath-cock or 

ntdcoo), 102 m* 

pinjala, a bird named, 102- 


Ksrataka, a jackal named, 43- 
45. 47,0(V^ 63, 218 


Karinns aa Cbarani In Ibypt, 
251 

Kama ^elekm, Ike, IhW’ 
Kanplla. lnhiM*aBt 96 
JTofpara. the Saaaltril toe 
“pot,” 145m*; Stoiyoftha 
Two Ihicveo, Ghaia aad. 
142, 149m*, 148-147 
Kashmir, possible home of the 
4>hW-ia<A«.211; poaalbte 
home of the ftOraeWalra, 
208; the TonMAkrimla 
MSS. of the AMotaBa 
found In, 909 

KmnAth Fap^taag Penh, 
eo-eclitor ^ ed. of the 
i W Aa / . iaM-mti ee l aad 
ifartd terii rijoara, MB, 916 
KaAmin, 178, iH 183 
Kaimira, thehome ofaeieBeea 
and virtue, 171; la 
Piltallputra,TlM Meadkaat 
who travelled ftom, 178- 
180, 1^-183; regim In 
theaonthof the Himilayat, 
123 

KaA^^m, the hennttage of, 

Katlka, the island of, 67 
Xeiha Miekarl jTAmtava- 
BAya Madalljir], 64. ^ 
the Bangalore ed. of 1860 
in Tamil and Eogliah 
KalAdAopi, The/ or, TVaumra 
of Sloriee, tnna. C. H. 
Tawney, 1896, 17 m*, l96n*, 
156a*. 176 

Kathamokha, Intradoctioa to 
Pelldubaam, 221-2^ 
Katka-earit-eimara, Soaiadeva, 
211, 212-»6 

Kalh^ariti^era, Sadkeakeat 
<Ae, T. S. Speyer, 9Sa^, 
79m*. 99iP, Mm*. 134ii*. 
159»*, 200m*, 212, 213 
Kauravas, the tUeMkSrala), 
98h> 

KanMmbl, 1,192, 196, 904 
Kavadh (Kobad), King of 
Persia, 218 

Keith-Falconer, I. G. N., 
KaMakaedDameeikt or,Ihe 
FahUt of BUpei, Cam¬ 
bridge, m, 219; 249 
Keller, H. A., teMamw 
/.«6m sea Haae tea BSikel, 
18«1, 79n^; Raaaai dee 
Sept Snacr, Li, TttUngen, 
18M. tIRi* 

Kern. Dr, 50n*. 106jd, lS6ii>, 
171A*, I80n*. i97M 
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JDypdUAmlite). "fiwnd KnadikA, • eoartcsaa L fcl uac ht , 
diad," MMk «■ »aMd.lM8 SOii^, W, IQOi^. IIA^. 

MMt, IK XapifaJSHakCHailSN). 16W lllii^» 1S1«P. l»i^. ISW. 

dUKib etc.. JTami^lfaa JMttm (N« 196».ms 

anhc €f Ufau thkTs winif LflCB of Sn, 31.800 

1481^ A—iMilM.T.Stode.4atf. Uewdlm’t lUthlU hand 

Kkk^Uhm, .n$, t« eii^.M Gdert.l»ii» 

ThMMS Mii—d, CSilftte, Kamiiim, • wiwh i n t Loeb Cbrtinl Ubmf, the, 
1M1.S10 ■OMd.lW S4Sii*.»i 

Kfclheta, F., Bihler, G., nd, jrdfe-F<|^JSHab(MoL816). LongvorlK Ihie w a. See 


•.139» 




FM^llS 

KUaltart, H. C. Pim^m 


Meeeiilleeli. J. A.. Tig OiU- 
kgoigJFkigm, Lda.. ItOS, 
ISSa 

Mader, P.. tm o f Lm 

L’HulgindaSiptSgguik 
Am. PMi. »lf. Mta* 
IfadaauBeaehahi, wife of 
NnaiihuMdetU. IN, 904 


edilan of-rate M aader Ommi. M. Loag- 

MT,” ISN-lSn. U6 warth 

KlDh GhnhdL See aader Lecflte, P..&M»MCeH^ Laciui. Dgmoggg, IMa^; 

Cuapbeil CilHa gttmUrk^kgtia. IfarMlaM. 139a 

UaaanafeelieelaofKafciB, HI 

the God of Wealth), 31, U FaatalBe. SeeFoataiac. Maeeiilleeli, J.A., rkCUf- 
39 La leod ^ Fiefeai, Lda., 1900, 

KlMBOiaa,aBkBhBaaaaMd, Lwhaaltia, a caow aaiand, Itta 
N 1^75 Mader, P.. trana. of Li 

Kim or Choanca 1, Of £aU (100,000) ordfeara^l; of Fwim Armhmmg dr 

FM^US nMaadjewda.? L'HMn4tgSnt Smig 

KUahert, H. C, .ftadia faediid, the foddka, 40 Aaar, Puia, 1919,9oM* 

IWdaraa . . . M i iriki , lakahaddhaia, aoa it &i- Madanaiaaaehahi, wife of 
Bmwri, 1810.937 dhaa, 190, 191, IN; aad Naiaiihaaadatta. IN, 904 

Kaowtoa, J. H.. A Dktggmm thelNaeWivcaoflheWatei^ Madothata. a Uoa aaned, 
gf Kat^ I Vaaw fe mi SmUt, Stan of YafodAia 03-54 

Um GUeatta. 18H. 94, aadJSoS. 194-lN. 195- Magadha, the Kiag oC N 
ilT: hk-Tglu o/Jbdhww, IN tuUUMm. th^ld, 78a». 

TMIaacf'a Olfeatd Soica^ I ahahaiima, aew of ftatt- 96d 
LAl. 188Bb 15. Nl; ' nacaa, IN-lN; Storr of MahiUiafe. a idatfan of 
talcafeoaMLddLaiioted Srimiabhl aad. 188-199 Vfeiamai^ 15 

bv W. A. OoBatoa. 177 LBBipt,acit¥alled.l96,lM Mahldcvf (Pirv^ DaiM, 
Kohad (Kaoadh), Kteg of Laakl, the ifiaad of, IN etc.), wife of &fa, 181 

tada, 918 Lehadea, the Ciwn of. 9M Mgimmmtm Jmgkrn (No. ON), 

Kaoppea. CL F., ISg BgS^ Lee, A. C. Tla Ihimwaa, IN 
dgg Bmddkm aad fkrg Mt F oa iiai aad daohmor, Mahimhepadhyija Papdi4 
JfaMdiv, 9 aola, Berfai, Lda., ISM, 9N iSivadatta, co-emtor of the 

1N7.15£i* Lfetqae, £aa JMfea gt Bpigi kgika US 

KShler, It. aolea to Goaaea- Iw Iggadgt dg Vlwim at Mahiireti.aaaaoetieBuiden, 




18H.94, 


UTd*. 179a 


olea to Goaaeii* fer Iggadaa da Vlwdg at 
iaarfellfarrdfa.. fe Am. Ffeia, 18W. lid, 
t 91d, 139d 133a. INa 

IKaefpea,C. F. LM, Sjfhaia ["La Bfihafc- 
iiat editor of h a thi wa ll iail dc Kahe- 


N,40 

t a N aai fti Aamddgm (Nepdi 
Boddhiat MS.), J97d 


TimKriir," 918 aaeadra”! Joarool of Yaga—u. 

A(tldL9M), IQOd daadaar, 18U, 119 jowa. W 

I, a friead of Lewb, v. Coraairall, JB d r a Mohidhmi, amdi 


4,S»/I00 


Krmhaaa, a friead of Lewb, G. Caraaball, JB d r a 
V^naba, 91, N PehaiaiBapw, LdB..18W, 

KfOalodbaa, of 190d 

Amooida ("Ckad-ope”). Lewb. J. P. [•• Note oa the 
INa, 107 8taaf,ai Bhaaijiablliia "1 

Kahalii^(wmbreaate).31. 9Tb ChwdaOil. N5d 

189, in LiehnehLP. Bd 


(No. 646), 
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MakmndikA—cdutniKrf 
of Somapnlilu, Maaontha* 
prabhi and, 30^, 34-37 
MlUva. 21. 33. 114. 120. 
169.184 

Malla. Kalviipa, Amarngm- 
Ranma. 198-196 
Ataf4^ia(m), “ foll-moen," 
maik produced bj the 
finger-naili. 193 
Mandaviaamiol, a loqae 
naned, 62 

MatfmHa, “garland." a row 
of teeth marlca, IM 
-Maiflcowaki, Leo ron, Dtr 
Aiuaaafa dem PaKealmin 
m Rtkemerntnu Btikal- 
UbkaaiMariihtipalg, 1892. 
212 

Manonthaprabhi, daughter 
of King Padmakflta, 32-38; 
and MakanmdikA, wherein 
it appear! who the Parrot 
was in a Fonner Birth, The 
Hermit's Storj of Soma- 
prabha, 30-32, 34-37; and 
Raininat, 32-34 
Mantharaka, a tortoise 
named, 76. 78-80 
Manu, 221 

Manuel, T. P, tnns. of The 
KUnid - Ufna, Calcutta, 
1861, 240 

Manwaring, A., Marathi 
Proaerbt, Oxford, 1899, 

eon* 

Mapes, Gualterus (i.e. Map, 
Walter), De Nagu Cari- 
aliam, 80n* 

Maivaret, Queen of Narane, 
The Heplamenm, London, 
1894, 11^^ 

Mailchi, a hermit named, 30, 
37 

'■ Marmol." See under 
Manuel, T. P. 

Marnbbati, minister of Nara- 
vihana^tta, 6,14, 16, 22, 
26 

Maspero, Prof. G., 260, 263- 
2M; Gaids du Fintear an 
Math du Caire, Cairo. 
1920^ 364; Pdamlar Sloriea 
of Aaeieat Egjfpt, 262, 266 
Mttali, the oiarioteer of 
Indra, 31 

Mltadga, a heimit named, 
201, 202, 203 
MathnrO, the city of, 42 
Matthnis Paris. See under 
Paris, Matthsens 


Maya, KIm, 28 
Mwan “Uayeyab," or the 
flvc intereaUiy days, 362 
lCsysrwpadUhi(ai),'' peaeoek's 
rntprinls,” mark made 
by the 6nger-nails on a 
woman’s breast, 193 
Masain, Matin or Matehain, 
nSodinitribe, 263 
MeCrindIc, J. W.. ifacieiU 
/adis or daerihed hg 
MegaMheah sad Arrum ; 
. . ., 1877. 83iii, 160i|i 
Mediaet Habu, the temple of 
Rameses HI at, 262 
Meghavar^a, a kin* of the 
Crows, 98. 99, HI. 113 
Meier, £., Deataehe VaOa. 
sidrdlsB out Sekwubeu, 
Stuttgart, 1862, 167 h^ 
Meaeniei, Acrippa.the Fable 
of the Belly and the Mem¬ 
bers, 136n 

M4ril, Ed41estsnd do, PoiAet 
Inidilei du MigfeuJge, Paris, 
1864, 73n> 

Mmr, J. J., ed. of Data 
KumSnChunla,nii Hmdu 
Tak$, Lin„ 1809, 176,176 
Milton, Peradiie Lott, 89ii^ 
Minyae, the original inhabltr 
ants of Orchomenus, 266, 
268 

Mitra, RMendrallla, The 
Sauaknl JsaddAut iJterature 
of Nepalt Calcutta, 1882, 
127i|i 

Molifoe, (Euvres de, Le 
Mariage Fond, 89fi> 

Moqaffa, 'Abdall&h Ibn, Arabie 
version of KaStah wa 
Dmmah, 219, 236 
Moreno, N., La Veruaue arata 
de Ka/UoA e Dhmiah, San 
Remo, 1910, 237 
Morlini, Naoellr, 1866, 186iiP 
Mrkhehhake^, the, 148ii* 
Mriginkalekhk, Stoiy of 
Hlra^yikaha and, 171-174 
Muhammed b. al-Habbirlya, 
238 

Hnkhopidhyftya. Papflt 
^ylma Chacao, 87n>, 146ii* 
MokUlaU, daughter of the 
King of the Niahidas, 27, 
37 

MiiUer, K. O, Fragmeulu Mir- 
to n eonm Graeorum, Paris, 
1849, 268; Gead de hlem 

heUeuuSer SUhmaa mud 
Mddle: Ordumemoa u. die 


Muller. K. 0.-csiiftiiitd 
Jfii9»'.Bf«slan,lB90Ll8l4, 

26 r 

Muller, Max, ed. of uie 
HUopudeha, "10 

Nigas (snake-gods), 88ri* 
iV«kstiUAoM(ai), “leinteli- 
ing with the 6nger-nallf ,** 
IM. 196 

Jaudtu (No. 20), 

Naiasimha (Man-lion), a form 
assumed Iw Vishpu, 1, In* 
NamvUbanadatta, ion of the 
KingorVatsa,1.6,14,18, 
26-». 38, 41. 63. 67, 73, 
88, 98. 119,120,127,132, 
137, 138, 163, 174, 178, 
192, 196. 198. 208, 204. 
804n* 

Nirlyapa, Mlkmadsfo, yt 
“ Friendly Advice,’’ 210 
Nsfr Alllh, Peraisn version 
of KuSlah mud Dkmak by, 
220,239 

NavarK.QHeenof. See under 
Margaret 

iVUsi-rs^ “ the mark on the 
ship’’ and “ stupidity," 93 h 
N elth, the Egyptian goddess 
of the hunt, 261 
Neprl, 39 

Nepalese, an offshoot of the 
Sautheru PuKehatauin, 209, 
209tt*.810 

Nirnayastgara Press of 
Bomluty, the, 212,216 
Nishida Malden, and the 
Learned Parrot, Stoty of 
King Snmanas, the, 27-28, 
37-38 

Nishldas. 27, 36, 87 
North, T., The MuraU PhU^ 
w^Aire/ i)eai,Ldn., 167(^ 

Norwty, siniM of ear-throb¬ 
bing in, aOln 

Noshirwan or Annshirwan, 

“ the Just," King of Penis, 
.218 

Nutt, David, ed. of The 
MeraU PhUomhie of Daui, 
1888,220 

O’Connor, W. F. T., Folk- 
Talet from TiAri, Ldn., 
1«07, 64 

Oetavian, 264 

Oesterley, H., Johaum de 
AlU Sitea Delopelkoi, 
261,^26111* 
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OilMlIaiil, Saba (Slukliaii)i 
part-traulator M Oeoifian 
venion of Kdilah and 
IHmiiak, S40 

Orehonenua, city of Baeokia, 
2B6, 267; Ewinoii King 
of. 266 

Otiria, mjtlia of Iiia and, 
262, 268, 288 

Oakaiteln, or wbhlni-atone, 
lln> 

Ourle/, J. W, J„ Amer-i 
mJUS, Hertford, 1851,262 
Ovid, Fasti, 68 n; 
pkoia, 89n* 

Fadmakata, king of the 
Vidjidbana, 62 
PadnAvatl, Queen, 98 
PaduMvete, a prince of tho 
Vidjidharaa, 169 x 
Pahlavi tranalation of tli 6 
P^tdutamira, 208; Venion 
of the PkIkkataHtra and 
ita Deaeendanta, 218-220; 
venlona of the PaikAataaln 
eonaidered aa one of ita 
original independent 
atreama of tradition 
(Edgetton), 208 
Painter, Paiaee of Pleatare 
(ed. J. lacoba), 267 
Plittd-Prakrit, the original 
and a later veraion of the 
BfUiat-katkl written la, 
211 

Pala, meaiure of weight, 62, 
72,98 

Pdfa, ancient Indian weight, 
92,118,119, 183 
Piitea, "dve.” 176 
Pa^adimfidhuOsa, or chooaing 
a king by divine will, 176- 
177 

PaMcaimtn, Pantseh^aatfa, 
etc. See under Benfey, 

* Duboia, Edgerton and 
Hertel 

PuMaUadra, PaaeludaHtra, 
or Panebatantra, the, 
41n>, 42 ji, 63n^ 79i|I, 99n>, 
I01n>, 106nt. 134n*, 13aa>, 
183ni, 170m>, 207*242; 

Bfikal-hitklt, venlona at 
the, 210-216; date* of the, 
207, 208; Engliah namca 
for 41fd; Genealogleai 
Table of, 262*242; genea¬ 
logical tree of, 42 n ; lido- 
vadota ve>aion of, 210 ; 
hone of the, 208; Intro* 


PldlekataHtra—ooalmaid 
dnetion to, 41a*, 214; the 
Jain venkina of, 216-218; 
KaheOMndra'a veraion of, 
41a, 48a*; meaning of the 
name, 207; Nepaleae, 209, 
200 ii*, 210 ; nnmber of 
venlona in esiatence of, 
207; oral talea derived 
Aon atoriea In, 48a*, 49a*, 
66 n', 63a*; o^nal areiie* 
typea of, 206; original 
language of, 208; Pahlavi 
tnnalation of, 206; Pahlavi 
Venion of, 218-220; Soitaa* 
dcvn'a omitted itorlea of, 
221-230; Somadeva’a 
venion pf, 41-63, 41a*, 
47n*, 48n*. 61it?. 73-80, 98* 
113, 102n*, 103a>, lOOa*. 
127-132. 130a*, 138, 139, 
139n*, 208, 213*216; 

3bid4eni,48ai,209,209nt'*: 
TanWIkbyiljika recenaiona 
of, 209, 209a^; venlona of 
the “Impoaslblllties" mtif 
in the, 64 
Pindavaa, the (MaJMlOrala), 
98a* 

Papdit Syimi Chann Mu* 
libopidyAya, 87a* 

Pantnlu, G. R Subnmlah, 
Fottlore t.f Mr Tehtgu, 
Madni, 1906, 4on*, 49a*, 
66 a*, 69n>; “Some Notea 
on the Folklore of the 
Telugua," Indiaa Aa/dqtury, 
48a», 49a*, 66 a*, 690* 

Panb, KiAnath Papdnrang, 
editor of the BnAai-AKAA* 
aiailfaflaad the EaMd-mrit- 
MSgara, 212 , 216 
Parilara and hia eon, 221 
Paria, Oaaton, Dnw Rddae- 
tmu da JZoBum du So^ 
Saga dt Baau, Paria, 1876, 
263,266a* ;r“Le Conte do 
Tr^aor du Hoi Rbampain- 
ite”], Jtrtwe de f tftftoirr del 
vol Iv. 1907, 266 
Paria, MatUunia, Moaaeki 
ABaatatu, Atu^, Iliiloria 
Maior . . ., £dn., 1671, 
167a* 

Parker, R., FUlagt Folk^Takt 
a/* Cniaa, 3 vola., Ldn., 
1910-(914,48n*, 49a*, 62at, 
6611 *, 63n*, 65 
ParthenluB of Nieow, 80a* 
Pirvati (Oauil, Onrgit, etc.), 
wife of ^va, 172*174 


PMupata aaeetie, 144 
Pltalipatim, 3, 96, 178*180, 
188; Tlw Mendicant who 
tnvelied ftom Kaimira to, 
178*180,182*183 
Penha, G F. D‘," Folk-Lore 
of Salaette," ladiaa Anti- 
guary, 66 

Penaer, N. M , ifa Anaotated 
BMiograpky of tiir Itiekard 
Fraaeu aurttm, Ldn , 1923, 
19d; review of Prof 
Edgerton’a Panekataalra 
Recoattrmded, in Man, 208 
Peterson, Peter, ed of the 
Htlopadeia, Bombay, 1887, 
210 

Petrie, Sir Flinden, on the 
eUmology and the origin 
of the story of Rhamnsin* 
itus, 261, 266 

Pfor or Pforr, Anthoniua von. 
Back dor Ba^k Her aUm 
fVeiiea, c. 14w. 220 
Phsedms, The Fables of, 61 n* 
I 02 a* 

Phalabhati and the Yaksha, 
179 

Phlladelphus, the reign of 
(284-246 a c.), 286 
Pieria, H. A., “Sinhalese 
Folklore" (llie Fox and 
the Tortoise), Tke Orknla- 
/ut, Ceylon, 1884,60a* 
Pilpay, tne 6 nt European use 
of the name Bidpai and, 240 
Pt^« {or BidpaH, Fabkt oj, 
41a*, 46ii*. 218 
Ptlpe^, The Fabler J. 

Harris, Ldn, 1699, 2M 
Pindar on story of Agamedes 
and Trophonlus,267 
Pingalaka, a lion named, 43- 
47. 60-05, 68 , 63 
Pbgara, 160 
Piitehas (demons), 168 
Plautus, Pieodolat, 201a 
Pliny's aeeount of the mom- 
liittria am, llln* 

Plutarch, Coatolalioad ApoUo' 
mam, 267; Itit et Otirir, 
252; Life of Agu, 136u; 
Lfe of MaretUat, 64 
Polivka,' G. See under 
Bolte, J 

Potraka, son of a king, 196, 
197 

PnAondhadaldmafi, or fViik- 
ingStoneof Norraluer, The, 

C. H, Tawney and M. 
Aeuya, 143a*, 176 
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• Pn^ibAlurm, miniiter of King 
Jyotfshpnbha, 31 
Pngfvin, minuter of Me- 
ghewna, 09, 99u^ 
PrilUraluma, miniiter of 
Avuurda (“ Wall-ear*'), 
106a, 107 

PliiUpAdit 3 ra, a relation of 
Vlknon^mha, 16 
PimtApuena,' king named, 
101,192 
PratUhfhAna, 16 
Pratyutpannamatl, a 6ih 
named, 66,67 

Prmahnmafi, “coral,*' Mtc 
given on woman’a bodv, 
194 

Preller, L, Gneduiche Mytk- 
<dogie, Berlin, 1876, 67nt 
Priyankara, ion of the min¬ 
uter PrabhAkara, 30,31,36 
Frym, £ , and Socin, A., Der 
NeH-Aramatueke Dhleki da 
T'ar 'Abdm, 2 vols., Gdttin- 
gen, 1881. Vol. li con¬ 
tains a aecond title page, 
as follows:— Synahe &wea 

md Mmerdm wudem Vi3kt~ 

wumU . . ,3M>,9lAS102n*, 
130a» 

Psammetichui, Saite king of 
the twenty-6fth dynasty, 
258 

Pulastya, a hermit named, 
30. 37 

Pnlesti, a Levanitc people, 
262 

Pulindas, 29 

Pundarika, Brahman named, 
39,40 

Pontoni, V., Dtnctornm hum' 
tma Hike, aUat pmraboUe and- 
anonm taptmium, I*isa, 
l884, 237 i «a2 

’IXf^Adrip: ipuiUiorectnnom 
drha I'ersione greca . . , 
1889, 238 
Pura, I 

Pumwbliadra’s Jain version of 
the PaSehatmtra, 216, 217 

Rabbi Joel See under Joel, 

Rabid 

llabelau, F., Le Ftequim *t le 
Hobuettr, 132n*. l^/i 
Rajatadaipslitra, son of Vaj- 
radaipshtni, 160 
R^endralala Mitra, Dr Rai 
Bahadur, UmUk^ LUrra- 
lure cf SepiU. See under 
Mitra, RAiendralAla 


Raja, R. See aider Rama- 
swaml Rajn 

RAhshsMS (demons), 170 
RaktAksha, minuter of 
Avamavda (“ Bed-eye ”), 
106a. lOS, 100-111 
Ralston, W, R. S., Bmamm 
Folt-Tala, Ldn.,1873,82a*, 
166a*, 170a*, 183m* 
Ralston, W. R. S., and 
Sehiefner, F. A. von, 
!ri6eiflM Tala derirtd Jfnm 
Imdmm Soana, Trttbner'a 
Oriental Scries, Ldn., 1882, 
63a*, 64, 163a>, 167n*, 286 
Ramaawami Rajn, P. V., 
Indim FMu, Ldn., 1887, 
48h1, 49a*, 66 

Ramesea Ill, hlentioal with 
Rbampsinitus ? 260-263 
Ramau pa aider, " Ramesea 
the God.” 260 

Rangaswami Iyengar. See 
u^er Iyengar, K. Ranga- 
awami 

Raimimat, ManomthapmbhA 
and, 32^; son of the 
goddess Sri and the hermit 
Dldhitlmat, 33, 37,38 
Rati (wife of the God of 
Love), 197 

Ratnadatta, a merchant 
named, 1, 2 

RatnAkara. a city called, 30, 
188 

RatnaprabhA, wife of Nan- 
vAhanadatta, 171, 196 
RatnarekhA, queen named, 188 
Ratnavarman, a merchant 
named, 6, 6,9,10 
Rawlinson, G, Uitiory of 
Hendotat, 4 vols., Ldn., 
1880, 240a*, 253 
lieiks (or IjAht), “ line of 
scratch,” inJieted by nails, 
193 

Rhampiinitus, King of Egypt, 
Classical versions of the 
tale of, 265-259, etymology 
of the name, 2IH), 261; 
Medianral versions of the 
tale of, 2,59-266; Modem 
versions of the tale of, 266- 
286; opinion of seholars 
on the tale of, 260; plays 
dice in Hades with Ceres, 
262; probably Greek adap¬ 
tion of the tale of, 26 d; 
and the prostitution of Us 
daughter, 254; storr of, 
24B248 


Rhys Davids, T. W,: Sen 
under Davids, Rhys 
Riabinin, Intro, to Attsl's 
Raasiantrans.of A'afiMssa- 
Dmaak, 236, 236,238, 240 
Rleciardo, sen of a smster- 
builder, 268-274 
Ridiaid Cmur de Lieih 167nt 
Rlddlng,C. M., KaiamhtFlof 
Baytt Orient. Trans. Funn, 
li^.Av.Soe.,Ldn..l896.39 
Rien, C., Csiskga of tkt 
Penim M aa a / a ^ is tke 
BritM Jfasnan, nvols. and 
M|^., Ldn., 1879-18^ 

Rishl (holy sage), 28^ 36. IKA 
203 

Robinson, E. J., Tala and 
Poem* of S ost k /ndie, Fam 
the Tamil, Ldn., 1886. IM 
Roebuck, T., The Khind- 
Ufne .. Csleatts, 1816, 

Rohde, •£., Der GrteeMsele 
Hamaa emd Seme FerObtfa, 
Leipsig, 1876, 133 a 
RaUm tree, 28 
Rollud In Dslkdth, lobne, 
TheteumSeagat 2V uiif s <a( 
1678, 266ii^ 

Rosehef, W. H., AofferSdme 
Lenhm der Grisc W s c k sa asd 
RSmiahem AMakgsr. Leip¬ 
sig, 1916-lim, 268nt 
Rouse, W. H. D.. The Talhmg 
Thnuh, oaiatherTela from 
India, Ldn., 1899, 49 h*, 65 
Roue de Uney, M. le. The 
Heptamerm, 163h*, See 
further under Margaret, 
Queen of Navarre 
Buchimdeva, son of a king, 
196-198. 204 

Kudrsioma, BrAhman named, 
148-160 

Rudnpi, the poet, 216 
Russell, R V., and Hal 
Bahadur Hint LAl, The 
Trihee and Cnita o/ the 
Central Premacn »J' India, 

4 lola., Ldn., 1916, 176 
Rutherford, W. G. Rahrme, 
edited erilh Jntrudnetern 
DuMertatime..., Ldn, 188!^ 
130n> 

Rystenko, A., "On ths 
HUtory of tko Story of 
Stephanitea and . . . 
Amude of tk* Itutorkah 
phRpt^kal Soekly of the 
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Rjitaikob A .—eoKtmmd 
imperial JVcip Rndam Uni- 
Nrai^, OdcMa, 1902, 235, 
239 

SaccamUrm Jtlaka (No. 73), 
167ii* 

San, Silvntic de, CkUla et 
Diaaa am FMa de BiijM, 
ea arabe\ . . Auii, lol6, 
230 

Sahfd, Darld, and M. GmiI- 
m\m, lien dee iMmiine... . 
Pute, 1044, 240 
St Jerone, anecdote related 
bj, 184ii» 

Salntibuiy, George. See 
under Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre 

Sale, capital of Anueii 11, 
261 * 
AdiUjalaa (Book X), 1-196; 
daughter of King Spha^i- 
kava^as, 27, 38. 67, 98, 
119, 120, 127, 137, 152, 
174, 192, 196 
Sabaedi tree, 73 
SaadIMieda jMaka (No. 349), 
63n« 

Sap^in, mtniiter of Megha- 
varna, 98, 99 

Sanilvaka, a draught - bull 
named, 42, 43, 47, 51, 52, 
63. 55, 58, 63 

Sankafa, a swan named, 55, 
56,170ni 

Saraavatf, pilgrimage to the 
•brine of, 180 

Sarvaathinanvita, a Yakaha 
named, 182 

Saaa JUaka (No. 316), lOln* 
Saiai^atdt^at\, “ the hop¬ 
ping of a hue,’* nail-mark 
ma^ on a woman’a nipple, 

SaiilekhA, wife of Vikram- 
aaifiha, 16, 17 

Satin, a friend of Dhanadeva, 
149-160 

Satiteiaa, king of the VkljA- 
dhaiaa, m 

Siatraganja, a parrot that 
knows the four Vedaa, ^ 
Alrlnn (Hindu law. books), 
28, 36,143n 

San (widow-burning), 19, 
19 r* 

SatnI-Khamola, 262, 256 
Savaraa, 29 

Sayee, Prrf., on the tale of 
Rhampaittitus, 251^256 


Sehlefner, F. A. von, and 
Ralston, W. R. S., rtietas 
7<s/er demed /ram Imdiaa 
Saarca, Trflbner’a Oriental 
Series, Ldn., 1882, 63m*, 
64. 163n*, 167iit, 286 
Sehlegel, eAtor of the Hila- 
padda, 1829, 210 
Schmidt. B., Grieekieeke 
Mdniea, Semen and Fottt- 
finfer, Leipiig, 1877,138i^, 
167ii* 

Schmidt, R., fieitritee sar at- 
diedten tiadk: Dae Udee- 
Men dee SanddUaolkee, 
Berlin, 1911, 196; Die 



Sehneidewin's translation of 
Solon, 130m* 


Schnltheas, ed. of KaHIa u. 
Dimna Syrieck u. Deateeh, 
1911, 2lil 

Sendcber. Hebrew form of 
Sindibid, 259 

Senjero, South Abyssinia, 
method of choosing new 
king in, 177 

Seth, Symeon, Greek version 
of Ketilak and Dmeak, 
58n*, 219, 238, 239 

Seville, I sidore of, Ebnnologue, 
201fi 

Sganarelle, the hero of 
Moliire’s Le liariage Fmd, 
89n* 

Shakespeare, A WaUet^e Tak, 
7fi* 

Shakespeare and Fletcher, 
Tke 'Deo Noble Kineaun, 
69n* 

Sheykh-Zada, Tke Fortp 
reare, 163n* See further 
under Gibb, E. J W. 

SiAooiaima J^'aka (No. 189), 

, 99m> 

Sikhara, a merchant named, 
199, 201 

Sllahara, the son of a mer¬ 
chant,* 19 

Sillmukha, king of the hares, 
101-102 

Silva, Joannes de Alta (Jean 
de Hautesville), version of 
Dolopatkoe in Latin prase, 
260 

Silvestre de Saey. See under 
Sacy, Silvestre de 

Simhabala and his Fickle 
Wife, Story .#f King, 23- 
25 


SimhAkaha, king named, 180- 
182, 183; a^ the Wives 
of his Plineipal Courtiers, 
Hie Wife of King, 180- 
182 

Sigihavannan, son of the King 
of Magadha, 98 
Sipihavlkrama, a king of the 
VidyAdharaa. 34, 36 
Simraek, K, JXe deideeken 
Fatkebadur, 13 vols, 
Frankfiirta. M., 1846-1865, 
43n*, lOSii^, 104«*, 137ni. 
138m*, 146r*, 204it* 
Sindban, Syiiae form of 
SlndibAd, 269 

Sindibid, Indian philosopher, 
127iii, 269, 260; variation 
of the name of, 269 
ken, 1,6, 27, 30. 32, 34. 37, 
38. 42, 86, 107, 123, 160, 
168. 171, 178, 186. 169, 

, 190,191, 198, 200, 203 
Sivadatta, MahAmahopA- 
dhyAya, Pandit, co-editor 
of ed. of the Bfikal-katka- 
sM^rl, 212 

Skan Ja,g^,patronof thieves, 
143m 

Skeat, W. W , Ckaaeer Tke 
Priareeue Tale, Sere Tkopae, 

. .. TkeSmderet Tete.Jrom 
Ike Canlenary Talre, Ox¬ 
ford, 1874, 2tn> 

Skeat, W. W. (Jun). Fablee 
and Folk-Taue from ua 
Eadem Fared, Cambridge, 
1901, 48n*, 49m1, 63n* 
Smith, Prof. Elliot, 266 
Smith’s Dudionary of Greek 
and Roaum Antiqmliee, 266 
Socin, A. See under Piym, 
E., and Socin,’A. 

Solalmde, Spanish ed. of 
KalUak ^ Eimnak, Madrid, 
1917, 237 

Sdon and the Fable of the 
Sick Lion, 130n* 

Somadeva, 204n*, 208, 212, 
213, 221, 249, 260, 286, 
286; and the Bfikat-bdkn, 
39,42n; inserts '* noodle *' 
stories between Books 1 
and II of the Pdkekakmkra, 
67n*; KaiAA-Mni-a^gsrs, 
211, 212-216; omits four 
sub-tales to Book I of the 
Pdb-kaUmlra, 47n*; omits 
Introduction to the Pan- 
cAafsafra, 41n*, 214; omits 
one tale in Book II of the 
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^ nddoB cf bwty aad dakaalM, 


Bnwnrw p —hai urf Sf^ godiem cf bwty aad 

Afleiafafn. 73ji*; oallt ^ nuM i ie ilt *, 38 
two talks ia Book V of the ^rldhan, BnbsHni Mini. 
Albkslasta. 138»t 190; lover of KiMdikl. 

SooMdeva's asethad of deal- the «—■*——», 18 
ing with the sepwate eol- Sfi^iaTa and kk ado Savor* 
leethna of stories ladodcd piAtblvtai (iUUUtmM, 

ia the Aatthsanl-abM. lla» 

813; tales, 1461^; Venioa Staik, S. G., .yaamaia &b»- 
of the Alfekalaaira, 41-88, nttr hdmnm sifii aai. 

41a>, 47ii*, 48ii», 73- Beriia, 1687,918,938 

80, 98-113^ 108a^, lOdsP. Starkie, W. J. M., TbrCWt 
108ai, 197-139, 197a>, of f-rrfiiaWiirr. Laadoa, 

1301^.138,138, 138bP, 908, 1811,987^ 

313-216 Steel, F. A., “Fdklore la 

Somaprabhh, Maanfatha- the '* (No. 91. Tbe 
praUii, and Makanndikl, Jadal sad the Tbpw), 

whereia itappeaiBwhothe Notea hy Ckpt. B. C. 

Phrvot was ia a Fonaer Temple, /adiai dafiBaaiy, 

Birth, The Hennit’s Story 49a* 

of. 30-32, 34-37; son of Steele. T., ITaw JMahma, a 
King Jyotishpmbha. 30- BoMUie Ugad, 

32, 34-38 1871, 48ii*. 61ii*, €4 

Somaprabha. 180 Steere, B., Sb olid Takt, 

Sranaianaan, 298 Ldn., 18TO, 127n* 

SopboelcB, TmacUaw, 89a^ Stein, Sir Aakel, and Grier- 
Sonby-Bcj, Der Uhiudtm son, SirGcomA., Adfai's 

Smomtug Aaam name rate. Ldn., 1883,178,177 

cateNnsKs. Forew o rd by Stela, Dr O., 936,837, SllSii*; 
Dr Rieder Fafecha, Beriia, “ Spyf nad mmtel,*' 

1903, 241 Zcii. J. hdoia^ and wm- 

Sowa, R. von, Mmodart der ietik, 143a* 

Slaeakuekem Zigeimer, Gdt- Steinachiieider, M., Die 
tingen, 1887, ^6 HAneutMo Veberte U mueo 

Spence, Hardy. See under deeWttddUre . . ., Bern, 

Hardy, R. Spenee 1883,890a*. 937, 838, 839 

Spencer,W.R.," Beth GHert; “8rf^ariTi)c m« ’IgMAdnir,” 
or, Tbe Grave of the Grey- Greek veraion of Kedia 

hoond,” Poemt, liondon, and Diana, fay Symcoa 

1836,138a* Seth, 819 


Snvnr- Sohfa,S81 


tbeb80n» 


t,188i, 


Steere, B., te olid Tate, 
Ldn., 1870, lS7n* 

Stein, Sir Aakel, and Grier¬ 
son, Sir George A., Hedm'e 
Tate, Ldn., 1883,176,177 


and the Lennaod Fanot, 
Story of Khig, 97-98,37-38 
kriaaaara JkaJa (No, 908). 
197a> 

Snndail, a danch^giri, 7-13 
S6raoena,aoB of naUipnacBai 
181,188 

SoravanaaB, who nnred hia 
GnUty Wife, 41 
San^, dhhdra, kdMro, etc., 
onCTing ot Indhui Ikiers 
taBBel.l4Sa* 

Skrmigg, fkom 
“taanel'' or “opening, 
149i^ 

Snvaipasbtfalvia and Ida 
bthOT S^^ (ACahlMi- 
nfa). 41 ii* 

Svavprav^a, 6,8,18,13 
SiiajiaBiBara, maniM te 
. £iieo, 187. 187a* 


Spenser, Edmund, rie Foenr Stevenson, Mrs Sinclair, The 


Stela, DrO., 936,837,845a*; Svetadvllm, 184,903 
“ Spyf nad samtel,*' Sirift, Jonathan, Alik Cbm 
Zdt. J. /adoiggir and near e eread a m , 181a* 
idil, 143a* Swynn-wten, CL, AaMriie 

Steinschneider, M., Die Tote fnet the PtafA, with 

UehrmtULeeo Veheree U mueo hdiamNjddd BateH o um m t, 

deeiCdtddUre . . ., Bern, Ldn., 1808, 48n*, 68 
1883,890a*. 937, 838, 839 $yim4 Champ Mnkboplr 
“ Brf^vpc m! 'IxreAdTpi.” dhyiya, Fkpfit. 87at, 145ii* 
Greek version of Aaliln Sylvain L4vL See under 
and Dinna, fay Symcoa Lfvl. ^hroin 

Seth, 819 Symeon Seth. See under 


Gacaie. 99i^; MaOter Hub- 
horde Tele [in Coautenfi], 
1591, 53.1* 

Speyer, J. S., Shudee ahaUt 
the KeUnUanMgeru, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1906, 28a*. 79a*. 
89a* 129 b*. 134a*, 169a*, 
900ai. 212, 313 
Spha|ikayaias, king of tbe 
Vidyodharas, 28, 193 
Spiegel, F., Aueedata PeSem, 
Leipaig. 1845,157a* 
Sprengling, Pirof. UartiB 
p* Kdfla Studies ’’], Amur. 
Jem. SeauHe Lae g oegee, 
819, 236 


Rdee of the I\wee-Bm, 
Oxford University Pkem, 
1990, 145a* 

Stokes, M., hdiamFeirmTatee, 
Ldn., 1880,107a* 
Straparola. See under 
Waters, W. G. 

Snbihn, a relation of 
Vihrarnasimha, 15 
Subhadatta 'and the iacx- 
banstible pitcher, 3, 4 
Snbhafa, a relation of 
Viknuuuiiiiha, 15 
Sabramiah 'Antuin. Sec 
under Paatnlu, G. R. 
Sabramiah 


^rdddha, the folse, 85; Story SOehlmukha, a bird 


of tbe Foithlem Wife who 
was present at her own, 
84-85 


09 

SAdraka, lung 
40 


Bcnoteo, 181a* 
Swyim-nrten, CL, AoMriie 
Tote from the PeufA, with 
JodSamliMid Adwtahmoot, 
^ Ldn., 1^48n*, 66 
syimi Chomp MokbopA- 
dhyiya, Fkpfit. 87ai, 145ii* 
Sylvain L4vL See under 
Idvi. ^broin 

Symeon Seth. See under 
Seth, Symeon 

Syntipas. Greek fom of 
SindibAd, 197iri, 369 

Table of tbe Anchataatm, 
GenealogioBl, 238-848; 
Aplonatoy Note to the, 
839-834; ^rcca of the. 
934-936; Footnotes to the, 
836-848 

raUat (agrtenltuml race in 
* India), 165,160a*, 166 
Tanta—i.e. “book" or 
“section." 907 
roaMUoteha, Die itftek 
Aamag dm AAcalaafm, 
J. I]ertcl,48n*, 43ii^. 46n», 
48 b*. 48iri, 59nF. OSa*. 
66i^*.06ii*,68a*.61a^.64. 
66. 73ii». TOn^i 76a^, TTn^, 
sen*, 88ii», lOOai. l«ln». 
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102M,10ft»>.106ii>.107ii>'», 
loeii*. lOOi^. llSiil, 117i^. 

**"*** ^th 
^NBr^ht^Sj^dent atnuu 
of the PidkkaUmiria 
(Edgerton), SOS; one of 
the two or^etjpes of the 
PMatmtn (Hertel), 208, 
813, 217; Heeensloni of 
the PaMeJmymtni, The, 200 
Toolrat, work eonaiattng of 
Five (i.e. PaMekataiUra),201 
"Tutru, Five, ** PaMrkalnIra 
meena, 207 
TepooUke, 18,19 
TMpi^, king of UijftylnT, 
39, 40 

Tm^, Oaveln de, Hitimn 4a 
Im kMenafiire kmdimi4 at 
Undtmttaaie, Poria, 1839, 
240 

Tetiua, Achillea JZ*Ae Lenea 
o/^fitopdo OM Leadppe], 

Teuroa, Mount, wiodom of 
geeae when flying over, 
36n* 

Tawney, C. H., Sni, ISai, 
27i|i, 48n. 5 Sb>, 66, 93ii, 
109ii>,17e: naKmlAJhfa; 
or, TVntmyr ^ Slorui, 
Orient. Trans, rand. Roy. 
As Soc., 1896, 17nS 129w<, 
166»^, 176; The Pnbaa€Uio- 
aatHmofi, or Wi*hiag-Stmu 
o/'Aafr«/n)et,Ca]ctttta,1901, 
142ii*, 176; “Some Indian 
Methoda of Electing 
Kings," iVoe. Pm Aa. Soc 
/i<W, 176 

Temple, R. C, “ Folklore in 
the PanjAb ’’ See under 
Steel, F A. 

Theiiea, Amon chief deity at, 
. 210,262,264 
Thekel, a I.«vantine people, 
262 

Theucritua [TAf /rfy//r], 201 n 
See alao under Fritadie, 
A. T. A. 

Thomoa, Dr, On the date of 
the PaAchatmtra, 208 
Thorbum, S. S., llomH or 
Ovf Afghan Fnmlur, Ldn , 
1876. iW 

Thorndike, Lynn, A Uktory 
of Megio end Enariaualal 
NSMoe, Ldn., Vm, 801h 
rhoth, the magic book of, 262 


Tibet,69a*; IndianBnddhM 
refugeea acttllng in, 286 
Tiftlbha, a flea named, 52 
Tmha^.e. “ Strundbiid." 
OSa* 

TUtHuu, The Fbir of. 66-57 
Tfeboveki, F., BUpa- 
mm (FaUea of Bidpikl), 
2 vole.. 1846 and 1860, 237 
Tfipaalrs— i.e. one who hoe 
the- hardnesa of atnbble, 
22at 

Tkophonina, Annedea and, 
two maater-DoUdera, 266- 
267 

TVttbner’a Oriental Serica. 
See under Davids, T. W. 
Shya; J. H. Knowka; 
EkUtM and Schiefiaer 
Tylor, E. B., Pnmiiko Ctdbire 
. . ., Ldn., 1871, ISlnf, 
179ai 

“ Uayeyub," the five Mayan 
intereoloiy days, 262 
UchehhaitiAravas, a horse 
named, 31 

f/eAcAAMMAa(«), bite given 
on left cheek, 194 
U44lvin, minister of Meghe- 
varpa, 98, 99 
V4m3taro tree, 127-129 
Ugniakti, £21 
Ujjayinf, 16, 18, 3A, 167 
ima Jatnko (No. 270), 98n 1 
IJpham, E, The MahAaaait, 
/Uf4-ilaMatri,ao4IMSoah, 
formtog the Socrea and 
Ht^oncal Booka of Ceolam 
. . ., 3 vols., Ldn, 1&I3, 

■ 73«» 

Upoahofa, vow called the 
fast, 124-126 

Upreti, G D , Proverba and 
Foikiore of A'snman and 
Garhwal, Lodiana, 1894, 
64.66 

Ulpa/apatraka{m), “lotuo- 

J ietal.” mark mode by the 
inger-nails on woman’s 
breast and waist, 194 

Vachoapati 221 
Vaiduiyoiringa, a city called, 
159 

VaiMkha, a city called, 196, 
197,203 

Vaiiampiyana, a learned 
parrot. 39, 40 

Vairodaipsh^ra, king named, 


Vajrskdta, a city esllcd, 173, 
174 

Vijraalra (ie. one who has 
the hardnem of a diamond), 
20-22. 22ai; whose Wife 
cat of his Nose and Ews, 
Story of. 21. 22 
Vr^mv^, son of Podmaveis, 

Vskhtan VI, King, translator 
of Georgian version of 
KalUah and Bimmah, 240 
Vokranisa, minister of Ava- 
mords (“Crooked-nose''), 
106, 106». 107 

Valefika, E., Bt^hp Bidpnow, 
Prague, N.D. (circa la9i(), 
237 

Vallmnkha, king of monkeys 
named, 127-130 
Filaarinda JStako (No. 67), 
127n« 

FarilAocAan<ihtAa(at), “chew¬ 
ing of a lioar,” tooth-marks 
on base of woman's breast, 
196 

Forton, the Armenian, Ftdktea 
of, 242 

Vaasatoka, minister of the 
King of Vataa, 2, 120, 
127 

Vosundhara, a porter named, 

1.2 

VosuAakti, 221 

Vataa the King of, 1, 2, 5, 
20,22,26,27.98,113,120. 
137, 164. 192. 198, 203 
Vitsyayana, Kdma Sutra, 6n\ 
193-195 

Veckenatedt, E, Wadiaehe 
Sagea, Mdnhea tmd aber- 
g&Aiaehe Gthr^aehe, Gras, 
1880,100u> 

VeU (Book XI), 196-204; 
Story of the Merchant and 
his Wife, 198-204 
Feld, shore, 202 
Victoror, editor of the Old 
Slavonic translation of 
KalUah and IXmaah, Mos¬ 
cow, 1881, 236 
Vidyadhara, 31. 34. 37, 38. 
169, 162, 163, 172, 173, 
191, 203; female(s), (i.e 
VidyAdbari), 26, 34, 35, 
38,41 

VidyAdhams, 26, 27. 32, 34, 
36. 96. 169, 160, 172, 173, 
191,192, 198, 203 
VidyAdhail, fem form of 
VldyAdhara, 188,191 
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VidjraMgarft, Jibananda, 
GadyUMoiaA Katiiatark- 
•agank, CalcatU, 1883, 

m 


Vyava, a hare named, 101; 

a holy place named, 178 
VikaU, a swan named, 06, 
66, 170(|i 

Vikramasimha, the Coniteun 
and the Young Brahman, 
Story of King, 15-18 
Vindhra forest, the, 39; hills, 
the, 186 

Vfrabihu, a friend of Dhava- 
Ismukha, 87 

Vlribahu, a relation of Vikra- 
mssiqiha, 16 

Viraprabha, son of the King 
of the NishAd^s* 28 
Vishnu, 67, 123, 182, 197, 
203: assumes form of 
Narasimha, In* 
Vishnu^arman, 221, 222 
Vitasti, the waters of the, 124 
Vladimirtsov, B. J., Erne 
Mongpbscke Sammbmg oar 
dem PgKcataiUra, 242 
VyagkranaihaJka{m), "like the 
tiger's claw,” mark made 
by the finger-nails, 193 


W a 1 d a u, A , BSkmitcka 
Maniaikuch, Prague, 1860, 
63ns 130«> 

Walhouse, M. J. [‘‘Archseo- 
logical Notes Indtan 
AtUt^wtry, 179n^ 
Washasha. a Levantine 
people, 262 


Waters, W. G., The NM 
ofSlnpartJa, 2 vols., Ldo„ 
1894,IWM; The Paawvaeoj 
StrGmmHm, Ldn.,1897,2117 
Weber, A., theory regarding 
Indian "Jaeku'* stories, 
4Sii*; p'Ueber den Zn- 
sarameiihang indischer 
Fabein mit ^eehisehen ”], 
Imlueke Sludisn, 130il* 
Wilkina, trans. oi the Hiio- 
padeii, 210 

Wilkinson, J. G., on the 
beards of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 263 
Wilson, H. H.. Daia Kmndra 
Chantaj or, Adoadmra iff 
Ten Prinea, Soe. Pnb. 
Orient. Tenth Ldn., 1864, 
lOSn* 

Wintemits, M , on the date 
of the PaAeAnlMirs, 1K)B; 
" Sumitgi and the Kautilya 
Arthal&stra,” Indian ait- 
toriaU Quarterly, 142h* 
Wollaston. Sir A N., Tke 
Anwar-t-SuhaUi; or, UgfdM 
of Cmo/HU, commonfy hmon 
Of KaUlak and DonnaA . . , 
Ldn, 1877, 220; Tala 
mtkin Take Adapted from 
the Fable* of Pdm, Ldn , 
1909, 240, 

Woide, Wvnkyn de. 266 
Wright. W., The Book of 
KttKIak and OiimuiA, Oxford, 
1884. 219 

Yadbhavishya, a fish named, 
56, 57 


YiynadatU, wife of Deva> 
Aarman, 138 

Ymnsaoma, Biihmaa named, 
96,96 

Yaksba, The P’ihman who 
beeame a, 120; named 
SaTvastbiiisgavt^ 182 

Yakshas (subjects of Kama, 
the Cod of Wealth). 3, 4, 
120, 126, 179, 179fit, 180. 
182,183 

Yakshiqil (fens, form of 
Yaksha), 180 

Yama (the Indian Plato), 
29,180 

Yamsgihvl, bawd named, S, 
MO. 11,13 

Yamunk (Inmna), tlie river, 
42, 43. 46, 202.203. 204 

YoiodhsiB, son of Siidbam, 
120-123,124-126 

Yoiodhaia and Lskahml* 
dham and the Two Wives 
of the Water-Spirit, Stwy 
of, 120-126 

Yangandfiariyaqui, minister 
of the King of Vatsa, 2 

yoai, nail-marks and tooth- 
marks made on a woman's, 
194; 196 

Yaga, more eofTec|^ Maks- 
yuga— i.e. 4,320,000 years, 
27, 27ni 


Zida, Sheykh', The Forty 
Fem, 163n*. See further 
under Gibb, £. J. W. 
Zopyrns, the story of, 
105n* 
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AeQd€mg, Tkt, 211, 275 
AtaoBitt of hcM own LiA o* 
o Porrat, The Parrot's, 28- 
30,37 

" Act of TVoth ” mali/, 124, 
124>|i 

Adultery, the auapected, 21 
'' Adventureof Satni-KhanMita 
with the llnininko,’' 
Popular Slofier o/ Andeat 
Egfpl, G. Maapero, 265 
AffeetM by ai^t of the 
Aehehhoaa Lake, 39,40 
Afdm Frootur, Bmmi, or 
Oor, $. S. TboAum, 127ii* 
Afi^, Life of, Plutareh, ISOn 
Agrkaltoial raee in India, 
Takkao, an, 166ii* 

Air, power of tiavdliiw 
through the, 33, 36, 18^ 
170, 173, 173, 191, 192; 
voire from the, 34,40,178 
Alf laijflok wo Lonfah. See 
under Ki^Uo 

"All Shar and Zumuimd,” 
The Book of Um TAooeood 
Nigta ood a ttiM (tiuna. 
R. F. Burton), 177 
Aloea-Wood into Chareoal, 
Story of the Fodiab 
Merchant who made, 67 
AMmte*o {Peter) Diedpliaa 
CUnemlu {Ewgiuk Tnmda- 
turn) ..,W.H.Halme,87«^ 
*' Althuliachea Narrenbndi, 
Eln."BeriekUii.d. Ferkaadl. 
d. M. edekaiekea Geedt. 
d. WueeHodMf/iea, pkU.~kul. 
Kleue, J. Hertd, 213, 
313a^ 

Ambaaaadar of the Moon, a 
hare aa, 101,102 
Ambitions Chfpdtia Maiden, 
Story of the, 86-86 
American click-beetle {Pfro- 
pkoToe), Odal, 80n 
AouneoaJemnudof PkUotogg, 
"The Art of Stealing In 
Hindu Fiction," M. Bloom- 
deU. 61 mS 64, 143n*, 143a, 
166m 

303 


Amerieaa Journal oj •Scuulie 
Lamgaagee [" Kallla 
Stnmea II. Sprengling, 
219,236 

Ameilean Oriental Society, 
New Haven, Conn.l’ 807m' 

Aaterieom Orieatmi Saeieiu, 
Jauraal d Ike, 37m', 48m', 
49m', tliifl, 63n', 84, lOSi^, 
176. For fuller debdla. see 
under Joara. Aaur. Orieat. 
Sac. 

Aaaamorltamga, A. F. F. and 
B. F.R,(i e. F.F.Arbuthnot 
and B. F. Burton), 193; 
Kalyi^a Malla, 193-195 

"Anaaght" given as pay¬ 
ment, 97n' 

Amdeat Geographf of ladia, 
A. Cunningham, 1‘66m' 

Aadeal India at deieribed kg 
Mrgaelkeati and Arrum, 
J. W. MeCrind'e, BSHt 

Androcles** and the Ihm, 
163n' 

Aneedeta PdUca, F. Spiegel, 
157m' 

Anecdote by St Jerome, 
184m' 


Animals, prudence pradaces 
saccesB, not valour, even 
in the case of, 41; tales 
of grateful, 157n^; the 
Ungrateful Woman, Story 
of the Grateful, 157,157ah 
158-164 

Aamerlaa^jea em dea Kiader- 
wad Haaeaulrekeader Briider 
Criaua, J. Bolte and G. 
Polivka, 3m>, 66, 79ii*, 
lOOn', 117n>, 153m'. 157m'. 
267,276 

AaaaU of Ike IIulorieal-fMbr- 
Itmcal Saeie^of Ike Impend 
Nem Rumaa Vaieerrib 
(Odessa), 235 

AamoUdtd BUMograph/ of Sr 
Ridiard Fraaeu UarUm, Aa, 
N. M. Penser, 193 

Aadfuarp, ladiaa. See undbr 
ladiaa Aatiqpary 


Aatiqakiee of 
Papular, J. 
SOlu 


Grasf BrUem, 
Brand, lOOn', 


Auatr-iSuka^i or, LidUeqf 
Caaopue, 41n', 46m', 220, 
242; Tke, trana Edward 
B. Easta^, Allahabad, 
1914,210 

Aamiri SdkaiA/ or, IMte of 
Caaopue, 41«', 46a' 220, 
242 • 

Apartments by rape, man 
intradneed into female, 
24 

Ape Ala, Story of the 
Merehap^'s Son, the Cour¬ 
tesan and the Wonderfkl, 
6-13 


Ape triring to 6sh, ASsop's 
fable of the. 43n» 


Applause, the Gital, 171 
ifrwsm AtfMi, Tke. Sec 
under R^Be 

Arable translation of the 
Pablari veralon at the 


Pakekalamlnh 218, 219 
Ardaekt-Bordeeko Ohm. See 
under MoagpSaeka tUbokn 
Armenian Faktee d' Parian, 
The, 242 

"Art of Stealing in Hindu 
Fietion,” M. Bloamield. 
Amur. Joara. PUt., 61n^, 
64,148i^. 143n, 168a 
Aiticies, magfeal, 3 n' 
Aseetie, PUopata, 144; prln- 
eem beeomes an, 189, 
190 


Am Minor, review of work 
by Vladlmlrtsov. 242 
Asiatic Society, Bi^aL Ori¬ 
ental TVaiiMation Fond. 
New Series, 39 
Ass in the Panther’s Skin, 
The. 99. 99a*, 100, 219; 
The Sick Lion, the Jackal 
»ai^ the. 130, 180a', 131, 
132 • 


Asses and wine in tale of 
Hhampsinitus trick of the, 
247 ^ c 
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“ All’s Ewi, King Midas and 
hii.”W CrDoke./Vd^Lore. 
llnl 

’Aimia (wltteisms), a eol- 
IcetkMi of^i t. ^tX/iytXut 
Hieroclei. See also onder 
Ebefhird. A, 93 h 
“A s tree Lebres," CaUot 
Pemdarei PoHugitau, A. 
Coeliio, 183ai 

Aatmloger killing son as dis- 
plaj of prescience, 90; 
who killed hia Son, Story 
of the, 90 

Am$ dm MorgenUmU, Thicr- 
Notellcn naeh Bidpai, 
Heinrich Jade, Leii^g, 
1859, 241 

Am^ukrlieha Luieom der 
Grieehuekm mud RSmiteken 
tUytkobm. W. H. Bdb- 
clier, SWn^ 

Auspicioni elephant choosing 
king. ISO. IWii^. 176 
Aastetlties, power of former, 
37 

Atung aui dm AiSoafoafra 
ta Ktkmndftu BfilialMM- 
wuUa/t, Der, Leo von Mad* 
kowskl, 1898, 812 
Ataddkae, Lee, Camtee ei 
Afohgege Indie*, Stanblaa 
Jttllen's translation of, 
67«^* 68 h*. 69a>, 704> i, 
7l«*-> 7a»i‘, 84ni. 92n«. 
93f|i. 94»Lt, iobmI, 

1Uii>,114«M16iiM16a>>*; 
the, 132a*, i3Sa 
Avee (Birdt), Aristophanes, 
37 h*, 61n* 

P inb-receniion of Hertel’s 
107a* 

BtdiniFekidieMeopete, Part II, 
G. Comewall Lewis, ISSa^ 
Beknee eBted . . . fyW G. 

* Rutherford, Ldn, 1883, 
ISOn* 

lld/ib BUmamf {Feklee of 
Adpei), mntillM Tfebov- 
sk«ho, 837; Eduard Va- 
leAa.837 

Bald Man and the Fool who 
pelted him. Story of the 
Foolish. 72-73 

Bald Man and the Hair- 
Restorer, Story of the, 83 
84^ 

"Balochl Tales,” M. Long- 
worth Danes, FoUfLort, 
4041 


Bank Thief. The, Finnish- 
Swediih version of the 
Rhampsinitos story, 282- 
283 

Baemk or OorAfgkm Frontier, 
S. S. Thorbum. 127ni 
Barber who killed the Monks, 
The, lS8ii*, 214, 219, 229, 
230 

Barber, Story of the Fool 
who wanted a, 96 
Buket ased by lover for en¬ 
tering a house, 147,147a^ 
Bawd, The Cuekold Weaver 
and the, 47n* 223-226; 
namet! Makamkafl, 7-10, 
12, 13; Yamaiihvi, 6, 6, 
10,11,13 

Beards in Ancient Fnrpt, 
cnstom of wearing, aB3, 
264 

Bearer of the Golden Lance 
(god Skauda. patron of 
thieves), 143n 

Beating wife with creepers, 
passion renewal while, 16 
Beauty, simile of Hlndn, 7,26 
Beer-can, Inexhaustible, 
B^gar’s death in the Bhamp- 
^itus story, incident of 
the, 274 

Beiirkge sur mdieeke* ErotUc: 
Dae Uehe'lebem dee San- 
ekrUvotkee, R. Sch..iidt, 195; 
sar Kemtaiee ladieeker JXek- 
ter, Aufrecht, 136n*; ear 
vergltickeaden Sagea- and 
Mdrektrdamde, M. Gaster, 
128 a 

“.Beitrige sum Zusammen- 
hang indischer und eura- 
ischer MSrehen und 
gen,” F. Liebrecht, 
Orient end Occident, 92n* 
Belief in tree-sflrits, 179n* 
Bengal anakt with a knob at 
the end of his tall, 135n 
Beriektee d VerkarM d kgl. 
ekekeiecken Geeelt d. Wieeen- 
eckafien,* phl.‘kiet, Klaeee, 
J. Hertel, 213ni 
Betel, 12; leaves, colour of 
teeth should be as when 
chewing, 194 

Bhilla, Story of the Wife who 
falselyacenscdherHusbaiid 
of murdering a,80-88,163fl^ 
Biblimapkie dee Onnragee 
Armbee, Victor Chanvin, 
Sn*. 16ni, 66, Sfn*, 94n*, 
101n^ 182nS I83n, 147n\ 


BiUiagrmkie —coalMued 
15£i>. 177, 181fi», 183n^ 
210, 810, 220ai. 232, 234- 
242, 266 

Bddtagraplm of Sir Bickard 
Franeie BartonfdnAnnolaled, 
N M. Penaer. 193 
Bird, the Hare, and the Cat, 
The. 102, 102n*, 103 ; the 
Monkeys, the Firedy and 
the, 68, 69; named Kapbi- 
jalk, 102-103; natural 
flightineis of a, 37, 37n* 
Birds from choo^g the Owl 
King, How the Crow dis¬ 
suaded the, 100, 100a*, 
102, 103 

- Bird's Stoiy, The Golden- 
Crested, iw 

Birth of King Sirphavikrama, 
former, 36; remembering 
former, 30, 36, 38, 124, 
168, 173, 191, 192; The 
Water-Spirit in a Previous, 
123-124 

Birthplaeeofthe Ptitekatantia, 
208 

Bites, marks of scratches and, 
181, 181 a*, 103 
“Biting with the teeth,” 
DadanekadJudya, 194, lOI 
BSdie sa die Geieteeue/t der 
keidnieeken Kole, F Halm, 
66 

“ Blind Man and the Cnpnle, 
The," Rneeuin Folk-Talee, 
W R S Ralston. 183a* 
Blue lotuses, eye resembling 
a garland of full-blown, 
197; garland of, 118 
Bodies of vanquished chiefs 
exposed by Amen-jietep II, 

Body of thief dragged or 
driven through streets, 
268, 288; of thief bung 
from wall, 247; of thief 
stolen from wall, 248 
Bbkmudeee Mkrckenbndk, A, 
Waldau, SSn*. 130n> 

Boiled rice given to the dead 
at Hindu funerals, 146n* 
Book X (&ktiya4Bi). 1-196; 

XI (Veil). lM-804 
Book of Noodlee, W. A. 

Clonston, 68, 108ii* 

“ Book ” or “ section,” iriatra 
—U 207 

Ami of ^ndUM, the. 269, 
260, 263; W. A. Clonston, 
123a*, I27n*, 867 



Hook of Hu Thmataid Nightt 
(uut a Night. See under 
Nights 

•" Boyks, Five,” the {PaUcha 
tmtm), 41n* 

Boy token for a cat, Brahman, 
167,168 

Bot who went to the Village 
for Nothing, Story of the 
Fooliah, 136-137 

Bern that milked the Donkey, 
Story of the, 136, 136 h’ 

Bmeclet, the porter who 
fimud a, 1, 2 

Brahmach&rin'B Son, Story of 
the, 89 

Br&hman boy taken for a cat, 
167,168; who built Castles- 
In-the-Ahr, The, 138 m^ 214, 
228-229; cheated to believe 
hisgoallaadog,104, cursed 
by Mahi4veta,40; the Goat 
and the Rogues, The, 104, 
104 h' ; and the hfuiigoose, 
Story of the, 138, I38 h 1 
139, 217; named Deva4ar- 
man,138,139; Harighosha, 
159: Pundarika. 39, 40; 
Rudrasuma, 148-1-60; Stf- 
dhara, 120; Story of King 
Vikramasimha, the Cour¬ 
tesan and the Young, IS¬ 
IS ; the Thief and the Rik- 
shasa. The, 107, 107 h>; who 
became a Yaksha, The, 125 

Brfthmans, knowledge.of the 
sciences bestowed on two 
young, 125, 126 

Brahman’s Wife and the 
Sesame-Seeds, The, 76, 77 

Bralimnny Drake, Story of 
the Fool who behaved like 
a, 118-119 

Breach in tliieving, names for 
the dilferent shapes of the, 
142h2 


Breaking through walls and 
digging tunnels, Indian 
method of thieving, 142, 
142 k*, 250 

Breasts of a woman, marks 
made with nails on the, 
193, 194 

Brothel, to catch thief, 
King's daughter put in a, 
248, 264 

Brothers who divided all that 
they had, Story of the Two, 
114,114n*; Yajnasomaand 
Kirtisoma, Story of the 
Two, 95, 96 
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Btuh dtr BeiapieU dsr aAen 
tVeiteH, Antbonius von 
Pfor or Pforr, 220 
Biuh der Baspitk dor oHtm 
WaseifDat,hJki!h von Pfor 
or Pforr, Holland’s ed., 
Stuttgart, 1860, 238 
Buddhist Bi^ Slones or JSiaha 
Tales, T W Rhys Davids, 
Trubner’s Orient. Series, 
3«», 56 h», 79«*, 98»S 100»* 
Beddhtri Literature of Nepal, 
The Saaskril, RAjendralAla 
Mitra, 127n* 

Buddhist Monk who was 
bitten by a Dog, Story of 
the, 166; refugees settling 
in Tibet, Indian, 284 
Buddfaiatlc origin of the 
"Impossibilities” motifs 
probable, 64 

Buffalo, Story of the Simple¬ 
tons who ate the, 117-118 
Bull abandoned in the Forest, 
Story of the, 42-43, 44-M, 
46-47, 49. 60-62, 62-63, 64- 
65, 69, 61, 63 

Bull, descending from heaven, 
169; named Sanjlvska, 42, 
43. 47, 61, 62, 63, 56, 68, 
63 ^ of Siva, the, 42, 168; 
of Siva, Story of the Fools 
and the, 168, 16Sn*, 169, 
170,170«* 

Burial rites for a Hindu, 
necessity of performing, 
144, 145, 250 
Burmese ivgalia, the, 176 
Burnt Alive sooner tlian share 
his Food with a Guest, 
Story of the Man who 
submitted to be. 166-167; 
herself with her Husband’s 
body. Story of the Faithless 
wife who, 19 

Buiton, An Annotated Btbli- 
ographif of Sir Rirhard 
Franns, N M Penaer, 193 
Buttocks, nail mark a made on 
the surface of the, 193 

Cabinei des Fdes, 41 vols., 
Geneva and Paris, 1786- 
1789, 46ni. 68ni 
(^ke, hunger satbhed by eat¬ 
ing the seventh, 116,117 
Cakes, Story of the Fool and 
the, 116, 162n*. 117 
Calendar, five supplementary 
days in the Ef^ptlan and 
Mayan, 262 


Cambridge edition of the 
JSuia, Sn*, 6Sn*, 64, 79nP, 
96)1*, 99)i», lOOn*. lOln***. 
167n*, 163ii*, 178 
Camel end the other enimels, 
the, 63, 64 

Candles used for fUgbtenf'M 
the gnerds, llghtM, 26^ 
281 


Canon, the Tibetan, Ka-gasr 
284 

Canopus, Lllghts of, or AmiBr4- 
SuhaUi, 41ii>, 46n*, 218, 
220 


Carpenter and his Wift, The, 
108, lOen* 

Casket of Jewels, wealth In 
form of, 163, 163a* 

Cat, The Bird, the Hare and 
the, 102, 102n* 103; 

Brfthman boy Mken for a, 
167,186; the hypoeritleBl, 
102ii^, 103 

Catatopu if Persian MSS. 
British museum, Ch. Rieu', 
239 

Celestial horse, Adofrevai, 31 
Cento Navelle Antkhe, 13n* 
CepUm, Sacred and HitUeieol 
Books of, E. Upham, 73n* 
CepUm, Fillage Folk-Tales of, 
H Parker, 48n*,49»*,62n*, 
66*. 63a>, 66 

Channel of story migration, 
gypsies as a, 275, 276 
Cbaricteer of Indra, Mitali, 
31 


" Charlatan, The,” Faldes, La 
Fontaine, 91)t* 

Chastity, the proof of, 123 
Cheeks of sentinels shaved by 
way of insult, 247 
Chess introduced from India 
into Persia, 218 
Chewing betel leaves, colour 
of teeth should be as 
when, 194 

ChHdhood of Fietion, J. A, 
Macculloch, 128n 
Choosing a King by Divine 
Will, 176-177 

Guq cent conies et apologues, 
£ Chavannes, 63»* 
Qassical Versions of the tale 
of Rhampslnitus, 266*269 
Gick-beetle, American {Ppro- 
pkorusf 68n*, 69n 
Cuuds 'Vuhei), Aristophanes, 
29a* 

Clouds of Afidophanes, The, 
W J. lH. fttuUe. 267 
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Ceiling round king, snake, 
164, 164n^ 

Coloun, flowers of five, 121 
" Come - what - will ” — it. 

Yadbbavishya, 06n^ 
Comparison of Somadeva’s 
'tory of Ghafa and Korpara 
and Herodotus’ tale of 
Rhampsinikus, 249, 260 
Composer of PnmeAkttdra, a 
version of the PtMehalontra, 
217 

Chade Lueanar [Don Juan 
Manuel], 19tfi 

Cmfestio amantu, John 
Gower, 157n‘ 

Gmmlalto ad Apollonium, 
Plutarch, 267 

Coalet Indtau el L’Occidaii, 
Let, E Cosquin, 177 
Omta el Nomdkt, Lf 
Fontaine, lln' 

Coates Popalairet de Lorraine, 
E. Cosquin, 87n' 

Cades Papulaires Malagaches, 
O Ferrand, 127a' 

Cantos Populares Porluguezes, 
A Coelno, 56n^ 106n, 

109n», 183n' 

Conversing with the king, 
tnck of, 187 

Cotton Galba E. MS of 
the Severn Stms of Rome, 
264 

Courtesan, named Kumudikn, 

15- 18; revealing secret, 
83; and the Wonderful Ape 
Ala, Storyofthe Merchant’s 
Son, the, 5-13; and the 
Young Brahman, Story of 
King Vikramasimha, the, 

16- 18 

Courtesan’s love tested by 
assumed death, 17 
Courtesans, instructions for, 
6, 6, 6n'; learning the 
»tricks of, 5, 6; the perfidy 
of, 6, 13, 14 

Cowherd brought into a house 
dressed as a woman, 148, 
148n'; Story of the Woman 
who escaped from the 
Monkey and the, 141-142 
Crab, the advice of a, 61 
Crane and the Makara,>The, 
48-49; the Snake and the 
Mungoose, The, 61 
Creatures, wealth is youth to, 
78 

Crocodile—i.e. maiara, 47, 
iTfi*, 48, 48 m' 


“ Crooked-nose," Vakramftsa, 
106n' 

Crow dissuaded tbe Birds 
from choosing the Owl 
King, How the, 100, lOOn', 
102-104; and the Jackal, 
The Lion, the Pantlier, 
the, 63, 64; and the King 
of the Pigeons, the Tor¬ 
toise and the Deer, Story 
of the, 73-76,78-80; named 
Laghupitin, 73-76, 78-79 
Crown, one of the five em¬ 
blems of royalty, 176 
Crows, Meghavarna, king of 
the, 98, 99, 111, 113; and 
the Owls, Story of the War 
betwemi the, 98, 9Sii', 99, 
100, 104-113; who tricked 
the £erpent. The, 47n’', 
214, 226, 227 

*' Cruel-eye," Kruralochana, 
106n 

Cuckold Weaver and the 
Bawd, The. 47n3, 223-226 
Cucumber containing pearls, 
66 

^ukasapiali, Die, tcitus sm- 
^icior, R Schmidt, 64 
"Culprit, marking the," 
nmltf, 274, 276. 284 
Ginous Myths of the Middle 
Ages, Baring-Gould, 
]38n' 

Curse of Destiny, 2; of 
Gautama, 96; of Hema- 
prabha aid Lakshmisena 
at an end, 191, !92 
Curse of the Hermit, The, 
202, 203; Hiranyaksha 
released from his, 173; 
inflicted on a hermit, 161; 
on MakarandikA inflicted 
by her parents, 36; Maka- 
randika and Simhavikrama 
released from the^r, 38; 
Pundarlka and Sbdraka 
released from their, 40; 
on Rajatadiuinshtra, sister 
inflicts, ^30; of an unsuc¬ 
cessful love, fulfil the, 40; 
on a Vidyudhara, inflicted 1^ 
his father, 169 ; oh a young 
BrAhman, invoke a, 40 
Custom of hanging criminals 
on a wall, 264 

Cutting off ears and nose of 
faithless wife, 82, 82a', 
166; offhandsand tongue, 

S unishment for thieves, 
1, 61n', 143n; off nose of 


Cutting— eoatmued 
faitldess wife, 123; off tbe 
thief s head with amaehine, 
incident of, 283 
Cseeh versions of the Pan- 
chatantra, 236, 237, 238 

Damonologie, Nathaniel 
Homes, 201n 

Dancing-girl named Snndatf, 
7-13 

" Dankbaren Thiere, Die," 
Marchea der Mmoorea, 
Gaal, 157a' 

DaSa KumSra Charita, the, 
transl. J. Her>^el, 141^ 
Data Kamdra Chariia, the, 
transl. F. J. Meyer, 176 
Data Kamdra Chardd, the, ed. 

H. H. Wilson, 163ii 
Date of the Htrioty of Hero¬ 
dotus, 268 

Date of the PaXekatantra, 
207, 208; of PSryaUadm, 
a Jain versh)n of the I’ad- 
ehataTdra, 217; ofthe&ssn 
Sams <!f Rsnae, 263; of 
" Teehu Simf&ior," 216 
Daughter grow, medicine to 
make, 9l; of the hermit, 
the beautiful, 201, 202; 
Pharaoh prostituting his, 
248, 254. 266 

Days in the Egyptian and 
Mayan calendar, five sup¬ 
plementary, 252 
Dead given rice at Hindu 
funerals, 146n'; wife pre¬ 
tending being, 179, 180 
Death, assumed to test cour¬ 
tesan's love, 17; in the 
Khampsinitus story, inci¬ 
dent of the beggar’s, 274; 
for thieving, 143n; from 
torments of love, 39 
Decameron, Boccaccio, ISn' 
Decameron, Us Sources and 
Analogues, The, A C. Lee, 
273 

Deccan Days, Old M. Frere, 
49n' 

Deer, the chamati, 29; named 
ChitrAnga, 78-80; Story of 
the Crow and the King of 
the Pigeons, the Tortoise 
and the, 73-76, 78-80 
Deer’s Former Captivity .The, 
79n>, 214, 219, 227, 228 
"Delf van Brugghe, De,” 
G. W Dasent, ZeU f. d. 
Alfertk, vol. v, 1846, ^ 
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Demonax, Lucian, 1S6 n* 

De yi^ CKriaUim. See 
JVifgif Curialutm, Dt 
*'Daposibdre Infidele, Le," 
Fmla, La Fontaine, G1 
Descending from heaven, 34, 
169 

Description of Greece, 
PoHtaiuai's, J. O. Fraaer, 
266, 267. 266 

Desirable qualiUes of 6ncer- 
gails and teeth, 193, Iw 
Destinf, the cune of, 2 
" Destiny, The Voice of the 
Stone of,’* E. S Hartland, 
Folk-Lore, Yll 

Deutsche Polksmdrcken aus 
Sekvctthen, £ Meier, 167n* 
Deulscken Folksbucher, Die, K. 
Simrock. 43rt*, 102n*, 104i|i, 
I27n>. 138ni, 146nS 204ni 
Dciu: Redaeiimts du Homan des 
Sept Sages de Rome, Gaston 
Pans, Pans, 1876, 263, 
206 ni 

Dharmakttlpadruma, 186h^ 
Dice in Hades, Rhampsinitus 
playing, 252, 253 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiqtattes, Smith,- 266 
Dicbotuiiy of Kashmm Pro¬ 
verbs, A, J. H Knowles, 
64. 66 

Digging tunnels, breaking 
through walls and, Indian 
method of thieving, 142, 
142n*. 260 

Dimnah. See KaUlah and 
Dmnah, etc 

Dtredonum oila kumanai, John 
of Capur, 220, 2d2, 237, 
238 

Dtsciplma Ctencalu, Peter 
A^honse's {English Trans¬ 
lation'), W. H Hulme, 87a’ 
Dtscipbna Clericalis, Petrus 
Alphonsus, 13fi’, 87 m’ 
Discontent produces grief, 
116 

Discorst drgh Ammali, Agnolo 
Firenzttola, 220 
Disease to be cured by the 
heart of a monkey, 128, 
128nt. 129 

Divine Will, Choosing a King 
by, 176-177 

Doctor, Story of the Fool 
that was his own, 139 
Dog, BrAliman cheated to 
believe his goat is a, 104; 
Story of the Buddhist 
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Dog-eonlMaM Edltorsof’’rai4wdlHmii^/' 

Monk isho was bitten by 216, 217 

a, 166; that swallows silver Egyptian origlo, dUbrcBt 
and gems, lln* opinlbna about the Rhamp- 

Dttiopmms and its derivatea, sinltui atoiy bdim of, R6S- 

249.260-263,274.281.286 266 


Dmi, The MoraH PkUosopkie 
of, 41n’, 218, 220 
Donkey, Story of the Bi^ 
that milked the, 136,136a* 
Door, Story of the Stervant 
who looked after th^ 117, 
117»’ 

Drake, Stora of the Fool who 
behaved like a Brahmany^ 
118-119 

Draught-bull named Saidl' 
vaka, 42. 43, 47^61-63^. 
58, 63 

Dream of Hemapisiiha, the, 
190; moon entenng Har- 
shavatTs mouth In a, 30 
Dressed as a woman, cowherd 
brought into a house, 148, 
148ii* 

Drinking, results of the vice 
of, 4. 6 

Drum, beaten as thief is led 
to execution, 143n; The 
Jackal and the, 46 
Drunk, secret let out when, 
1, 2, 3 h> 

Dutch poem. Old, *' De Deif 
van Brugghe,” G. W, 
Dssent, 284 

Dye used as a means of future 
recognition, 273, 283 
Dyoclelimas Leben, H. A, 
Keller, 79n* 

Early Engtish Persians of the 
Gesta Romanonm, S J. H. 
Heritage. 87n’, 104m’, 

138n’ 

Ears, cut off for thieviiig, 
143n; and nose cut off by 
his wife, ViMrasftra’s, 22; 
and nose of nitbless wife, 
cutting off, d2, 82o’, 166 
Ear-throbbing in Norway, 
signs of, 201n 

Eastern Monachism, R. Spence 
Hardy, 163 a’ 

Eat iron, mice that, 62, 64 
Eating the seventh coke, 
hunger satisSed by, 116, 
117 

Editions of the Brihat-katki- 
mal^ii, 212; of PSsyai- 
Uadra, 217; and transla¬ 
tions of the Hiktpadeia, 210 


Eight different kinds of uall- 
seratdiea, 193-194 
“ Eln oltiiidisehea Naneii- 
bueb." See “ Altindisdies 
Narrenbueh, Eln ” 
Elephant choosing king, aus- 
pidoua, 166, f65ii*, ITS; 

' and the Horses, Hie Bone 
between the, IM, 197, IM 
Elephant-headed god, the 
(Ga^eria), 196 

Elephants, Chaturdanta, king 
of the, 101, 102; and the 
Hares, The, 101, lOlni.102 
Eleven Huab^s, Story of 
the Woman who had, 184- 
186, 18411’ 

Emblema of n^olty, flve, 175, 
176 

Empires, policy, the founda¬ 
tion of,-M 

Encyclopadia o’* /jfitai, 
"Kalflah w»-Dtanna," C. 
Broekelmann, 234 
Eimlish namea for the 
'PahehataHtra, 41 nf-i vsirsioiis 
of the Seven Sages of. Rome, 
nine Middle, 263, 266 
Epithets of moon, 101 lOln* 
Eiotiv* element In swinging, 
the, 189ii’ 

** Escaping One’j Fate" 
motif, IB611’ 

Esop w weso^ knm o n e , 2 
vob. Varsode (Warsaw),- 
1770, 241 

Esope en beUe kspnear, 241 
Esstti ear GutfAdhya el ,.la 
Rfhalkatha, F. LacAte, 211 ' 
H-elass MSS of the " Th^ar 
dbip&jor." 216, 217 

Isidore of 
la 

Etymology of the name 
lUiara^nitas, 260, 261 
“ Eulenspiegel, Till.” See 
"TUI Eulenapiegel** 
European veraions of the 
Patiehatamtra, 207 
*' Evil-^t, No-Wit and 
Honest-Wit," F. Edgerton, 
Jom. Amer. Ormt, iSoe.*, 
59iit 

Btidation of Moietiy, The, 
haveleek Ellis, 18w 
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Exemplario amUu lot eogoMot 
jr fdipoi del eurndo, 23tt 

of Rudruoma, 
toe ubImppj, 148, 149 
EzjdaiMta >7 Note to the 
Otoealoglcel Teble of the 
Phoetetentn, 232-234 
“ Eztcamri Soal" moti/', 127i(' 
Eje, reaemUing a garland of 
full-bhnrn blue lotuses, 
197; throbbiugin the right, 
200, 201n; of the World, 
the flaming, 29, 29m*, 30 


FF Commwucalmu, Helsing¬ 
fors and Hamina, 281 
Fabelm md Parabeln det 
OrieaU, tians. Soubj-Bey, 
241 

Fable of Menenius (The BAlly 
and the Members), 135m 
Fablet, Babrius, Sir G. Cume- 
wall Lewis’ ed, 135/i'; 
fintherford’s ed , 130n^ 
Fablet, La Fontaine, 04, 73h', 
91n', 102 m*, 106ni, 132ui, 
135 


FaUet of Bidpai, Bdjky 
Bidpajave, Franti^ka 
ThborsUho, 237 
FMet and Falk-Talet from m 
Eatlern Foreei, W. W'. 
Skeat, 48n*, 49ni, 

Fablft, Indmn, Rainaswanii 
Raja, 46 mS 49/t< 

Fables of Pliaidrus, Gin'*, 
I02m* 

Faldet dr Fdpay (French 
versions), 220 

Fables of Pilpm/ (or ButjMti, 
41 M>, 46mS 21'S, 240; edited 
by J Harris, 240 
FabUs of Vartan, The Ar¬ 
menian, 242 

Fabula, Babrius, 79n*, 110n‘ 
*Facqim el le liostusrHr, Le, 

Rabelais, 132m*, 133n 
Faene Queene, The, Edmund 
Spenser, 29rt* 

Faithless Wife who Burnt 
herself with her Husband’s 
Body, Story of, 19; cutting 
off nose of, 123; cutting 
off nose and ears'of, 82, 
82a', 166; who had her 
Husband Murdered, Story 
of, 20; hypocrisy of, 108; 
who was present at her 
own Srftddha, Story of the, 
84 S6 


False Ascetics and Nuns 
in Hindu Fiction,” M. 
Bloomfield, Joan. Amer. 
Orient. Soc., 102m* 

False irOddka, the, 86 
Farther Indian versions of 
the Panchatantia, 234 
FtttH, Ovid, 68n 
Fatal applause, the, 171 
“Fatalist who believed in 
Kitmei" — i.e. Yadbha- 
vishya, 6Cm> 

“ Fate, Escaping One's,” 
moUf, 186a* 

Fate of the thoughtless tor¬ 
toise, the, 66 
Father cunlng son, 169 
Fear of the unknown, 46 
Feet cut off for thieving, 
143m 

Female afiartmenta, man in¬ 
troduced into, by rope, 24 
“ Femme dans le Coffre de 
Vere, La,” Bdihographu 
dm (hnsrage^ Arabet, V. 
Chauvin, 122m* 

"Festal car” in ceremony 
of choosing a king by 
divine will, 176 
Fickleness of king’s wife, 23, 
24 


Finger-nails, desirable quali¬ 
ties of, 193 

“ Fiiuiischc Marchenvaridii- 
ten,” A. Aame, FF Com- 
manications 6 , 281 

Finnish, Sweilish-, version of 
the story of Bhain|)sinitus, 
281-283 


Fire and Water, Story of the 
Fool who mixed, 68 
FircHy (/^ropAorar), 68n', 5 Uh ; 
and the Birds, The Mon¬ 
keys, the, 68-69 
"Fish that possessed pres¬ 
ence of mind, the ”—t e 
Pratyntpannamati, 66 h* 
Fish, The Three, 66-57 
“ Fisherman and the Jinni, 
Tale of the,” Nights, Bur¬ 
ton, 181H* 

" Five Books,” the (Pa^- 
ehatanlra), fin* 

Five Books, entitled The 


Separatum of Friends, The 
Winmi^ oj Friends, The 
Slorp of the Croiu and the 
Owit, The Lottof One's Gel- 
liugt, and //arty Action, com- 
by VisliiiuAarman, 


Five colours, flowers of, 121, 
emblems of royalty, 176, 
176; in Hindu ritual, 
mystical number of, 176; 
supplementary days in 
the Egyptian and Mayan 
calendar, 252 
" Five,” PaUea, 175 
" Five Taiitras or Books ” 
(i e. PaSchfUantra), 207 
“ Five tantnu" work consist¬ 
ing of (i.e Pdiichatttnlra), 
207 

“ Flame-eye,” Diptanayana, 

106n 

Flaming eye of the world, 
the. 29, 29n*. 30 
" Flasche, Dir,”/rucAe Klfenr- 
mdrehen, J. and W Grimm, 
3«» 

Flavours, the six, 114, 114n* 
Flaying alive, the procedure 
of, 65 

Flea, The I-ouse and tlie, 52; 

named '{'ittibha, 52 
Flesh, Story of the King who 
replaced the, 93 
Flowers of five colours, 121 
Flowers from a Persum Garden, 
W A Clouston, 101m* 
Flving through the air, 33, 
35, 169, 170.172,173, 191, 
192 

Folk-htrr, “ Balochi Talcs,” 
M- Longwurth Dames, 
49m* ; “ King Midas and 
his Ass’s Ears,” W Crooke, 
11 h'; [Presidential Ad¬ 
dress], \V H D Rouse, 
66; “The Voice of the 
Stone of Destiny,” E S. 
Hartland, 177 

Folklore of Farther India,Laoi, 
K N. i'leeson, 59m* 
FoUt-Lore in the Uim&la^a, Sport 
and, H I. Haugjitoii, 65 
Folklore, Indian, G, Jetha- 
bhai, 64 

Folklore of Kiimaim and 
Garkieal, Proverbs and, G, D 
Upreti, 64, 65 

Folk-Lore of Northern India, 
The Popular Jieligion and, 
W. Crooke. 27i.*,30n*, 59m*, 
101M*. 126n», 160m*. 176 
“Folklore in the ParnUb,” 
Steel and Temple, fndtan 
Antiquary, 49m* 

[“FolkloreofSBlsette”]G D 
D'Penha, Inditm Antiquary, 
66 



Folk-Lore of ike Stmlal 
Pargaoat, C. H. Bompu. 
65 

•• Folklore, Sinhalese." H. A 
Picris, Tke Orieutijul, 65it* 
Folk-Loreof the Teluw, O. R 
Sabramiah Pantinu, 48 n^, 
4»n 1. 66ni, 6»n» 

"Folklore of the Telogus. 
Some notes on the," G. R. 
Sabramiah Pantulu, Indian 
Anitgvaty, 48h>, 49u^ 56a*, 
69a'-' 

Folk-TaUt of Ceuhn, Village, 
H. Parker, 48 m*, 49u*, 52n^ 
56»>, 63i>*, 66 

Folk-Tala from an Eastern 
Forest, Fables and, W. W 
Skeat, 48»*, 49n*. 63n> 
Folk-Tala oj Kashmir, J. H. 

Knowles, 66, 281 
Falk-TaUs, Ilusstan, W. R. S. 
Ralston, B2Ha. 166ii*, 170n*, 
183 h‘ 

Folk-Tales from Tibet, W F T. 

O’Connor, 49 r*, 64 
Fooi who wanted a Barber, 
Stoiy of the, 96; who be¬ 
haved like a Brahmany 
Drake, Story of the, 118- 
119; and his Brother, 
Story of the, 89; and tlic 
Cakes, Story of the, 116- 
116>(*, 117; cheated to 
beiieve he is married and 
has a son, 69; and the 
Cotton, Stoiy of the, 70; 
that was his own Doctor, 
Story of the, 139; that did 
not drink. Story of the 
Thirsty, 88; who mixed 
Fire and Water, Stoiy of 
the, 68; who saw Gold in 
the Water, Story of the, 
116, llSn*; who mistook 
Hermits for Monkeys, 
Story of the, 140, and his 
Milch-Cow,Story of the,72; 
who looked for the Moon, 
Story of the, 141; who 
took Notes of a certain 
Spot in the Sea, Story of 
the, 92-93; and the Orna¬ 
ments, Sto^ of the, 69-70; 
who found a Parse, Story 
of the, 140-141; who was 
nearly choked with Rice, 
Story of the, 136-136; and 
the Salt, Story of the, 71- 
72; who killed his Son, 
Story of the, 88-69; stones 
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Fnnl roartasinrf 
laiwh at a, 89-; who gave 
a Verbal Reward to the 
Musidaa, Story of the, 132, 
132 n*, 133; who asked his 
Way to (he Villaae, Story 
ofthe.lt(t 171 
Foolish Bald Man end the 
Fool who ^ted him. Story 
of the. 72-73; Boy wim went 
to the Village for Nothing, 
136-137; Herdsman, Story 
ofthe,69; Kingwhotnade 
his Daughter grow. Story 
of the, U, 9in*, 92; Mer¬ 
chant who mode Aloes- 
Wood into Charcoal, Story 
of the, 67 i Servant, Story 
of a, 84; ^rvant, Stmy of 
the, 113; son, t!,c eurse of 
having a. 222; Teacher, 
the Foolish Pupils and the 
Cat, Story of the, 167-168; 
Villsgen who cut down the 
Palm-Trees, 70-71 
Fools and the Bull of Siva, 
Story of the, 168, 168»*, 
169,170,170n*; lose wealth 
as soon as they get it, 
141 

Footnotes to the Genea¬ 
logical Table of the 
Pnnehatantra, 236-242 
Forest, the Vindhya, 39 
“ Forethought ” — ie Ana- 
gatavidliAtri, 66n* 

Form assumeJ by Vishnu, 
NarasimKa (Mon-lion), 1, 
111 * ■ 

Former austerities, power of, 
37; birth, remember, 30, 
36, 38, 124, 168, 173, 191, 
192; birth of King Simha- 
vlkrama, 36; Bi^, The 
Hermit’s Story of Soma- 
prabha, Manorathaprabba 
and Makatandika, wherein 
it appears who the Parrot 
was in a, o0-32, 34-37 
“Formiga e a Neve, A," 
Conlos Poputara Portu- 
gaesa, A. Coelho, 109n* 
Forty PaiArs (Behmaver’s 
translation). &e further 
under Behrnauer, W. F. A., 
163n* 

Fortg Vesin, Tke Hubtry of 
the, E J W Gibb and 
Sheykh-Zada, I03n* 
FoumUtion od empires, 
policy, the, 99 


Four hook% (ha lirkydsfc 
contolatog, SIQ; tn^ 
pendent itnatos of the 
PaMdudmim (BtertoiOi 
206 ; meditatioasi m, lU, 
I 61 n‘ 

Four Vedas, FonM that 
knows the, 20 

Fos in FMet . of BUmd 
(A^), toh of ^46nt; 
and the In * Pnrta- 
gnese 65n*; and 

jackal stories of East and 
West, 43n*; and testelse, 
t^e edthe (Onbois' Palieko- 
roslra), OOM* 

FnwMeals tfiilseisWMi Gns- 
oonm, K. O. MOSev. 258 
Fragrance of totasest lake 
perfumed wHk thoi. 120 
Freneb vershm ,,of the 
Dolopolhet, poiKMoal, 200, 
262. 263.27^288 
" Friendly Advice." the 
HUapadUa m, Sbtnum, 
210 • 

Friends of Dhavalamnhha, 
the two, 87 

" Friendship, Of Real," Oesto 
AoMoaonisk 87ni 
Frogs, The Snake end the, 
112, U8n* 

Fruit, Stoty of the Servant 
who UstM the, 94, 94n' 
Ful&l the corse ef in nn- 
sjcccssful love, 40 
Full of lotoses, a Inke, 30 
Full-blown blue lotetm, eye 
resembling a garland ef, 
197 

Fnnemla, boiled rlee 


to the 
146n* 


dead at 


i .given 
Hlndn, 


Gadjfitmaio^ KatkoeMrik 
stesraA Jibananda Vidya- 
sagara,236 

Oarkwal, Proverbs and FolUoke 
of Knmaan and, G. D. 
upreti, 64,. 66 

Garland of blue lotoses! 
118; of full-blown Unc 
lotuses, eye resembling, 
197 

Garlands in the H se p s yii m w 
(marriofn by ehplo^ cere¬ 
mony, throwing, 19w 

" Gase ’’ or " treasure'* stoiy, 
the, 261, 26111 ^, 263 

GecK flying ‘orer Mount 
'Tanras, wbdom of, 86ii* 
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Gems, doe that bwsIIowb 
ailver uia, lln^ 
Gcne»logical Table of the 
pBiuhatantra by Franklin 
E^gerton, 232-242 
Genealogical tree of the 
POekatimln, 42ri*, 207, 
220 

GetduekU 4er i^rotadicAltmgeH, 
John Dunlop, tranB. into 
German by Felix Liebrecht, 
13 mS 61u\ 111h>. 162ni, 
18Cn> 

Caekkklm hdletutcher StSmme 
md Stddle: Onkometmt md 
die Mower, K. O. Milller, 
267 

Ccjto Bamanonm, the, 13 a^ 
87ni. 138a>, 163n^ 167n>; 
[edited by Wynnard 
Hooper], Aihn’s Ami* 
quaiian library, 138u>; 
Eor/a Eegluk Vernon of 
Ike, S. J H. Herrtage,87n^ 
104ai. 138»i 

Gesia Eomanorum, Diuerta- 
tmu ootke . . . See under 
Douce, Francis 
Ghata and Karpara, Story of 
the Two Thieves, 142, l61; 
Origin of the Story of 
(App. II), 246-286 
Girl like a wave of the sea 
of love’s insolence, a, 199 
Glow-worm (iMmpmru mdi- 
loea), 68ni, 59» 
Gliickavosel, the heart of the, 
130 a^ 

Goat is a dog, BrAhman 
cheated to believe liis, 
104; and the Rogues, The 
BrAhman, the, 1(M, 104n> 
God, the elephant - headed 
(GaneAa); 196; of Love, 
(KAma), 26. 121, 149. 197, 
^ 198; ^anda, patro*' of 
thieves, 143n, 

Goddess of Prosperity, 113; 

of Sleep, the, 197 
Gold in the Water, Story 
of the Fool who saw, 116, 
llSni 

Golden BoegA, Tke, J. G. 

' Fraser, IWn^ 
Golden-Crested Bird’s ^tory, 
Tkfb.160 

Golden Lance, the bearer of 
the (god Skanda), 143n 
Goldsmith as thief in Hindu 
Sction, 168ii 
Grssr, darUia, 186 


" Grateful Animals ” motif, 
16 W 

Grateful Animals and the Un¬ 
grateful Woman, Story of 
the. 167, 167i|i, 168-164 
Great Tale, the—i e Bfikat- 
koika, 39, 42n, 214. See 
further under Bf%kat-iatka 
Greedy Jackal, The, 77 
Greek version of Kahlak and 
Dmnak, Symeon Seth, 
68ni. 219, 239, 239 
Grieckuche Mdrcken, Bernhard 
Schmidt, 128»i*, 167n^ 
Cneckiteke MdkoUtgie, L. 
l*icller, 67n3 

Griechucke Roman, Der, E. 
Rodhe, 13S» 

Grief produced by discontent, 
116 

Grove of Lebadea, 256 
Guards, lighted candles used 
for (Hglitening the, 268, 
281 

Guide do Vieileur an Alutfe du 
Caire, G. Maspero, 264 
Giq|A(Mya el la Bfhatkalkk, F. 
LacAte, 211 

Gypsies as a channel of story 
migration, 276, 276 
Gym Folk-Tales, F. H. 
Groome, 275 

Gypsy version close variant 
of the tale of Rhampsuiitus, 
276 

Hair-Restore., Story of the 
Bald Man and the, 83-84 
Hands cut off and tongue cut 
. out for thieving, 61, Gin*, 
143n 

Hanging bodies of thief and 
of chiefs on wall, 248, 
264 

Hardness of a diamond, one 
who has the, VajrasAra, 
22n^; of stubble, one who 
has the, Ift^as/lra, 22m^ 
Hare, and the Cat, The Bird, 
the, 102, 102n*. 103; The 
Lion and the, 49-60; in 
the moon, Hindus Gnd a, 
101m* : named Vijaya, 
101 

Hares, The Elephants and 
the, 101, lOlfi*, 102; 
Sillmukha, king of the, 
101-102 

Harlot. See Courtesan 
Harvard ■ Oriental Series, 
2ien>, 217n> 


Hatty Action, one of the Five 
BMks of the PoUeAetaairo, 
222 

Halim’s Tales, A. Bteln and 
G. Grierson, 176, 177 

Head of trapped thief cut off 
by companion, 246, 267; 
cut off with k machine, 
283 

Heads, snake with thre^, 161; 
Story of the Snake with 
Two, 134, 134mI. 136,136n 

Heart of the Glilcksvogel, 
the, 130n*; of a monkey, 
disease to be cured by the, 
128, 128»», 12? 

Heaven, bull descending 
from, 169 

Heavenly nymph, the story 
of the, 32 

Hebraeitcken Uebersetzungen, 
M. Steinschneider, 22Mn*, 
237-239 

” Heimonskinder, Die,” 
Die Deutschen Vdktbndur, 
K. Simrock, 146n*, 204n> 

Hen in the Ammr-i-Snhatll, 
tale of the, 46n* 

Hqdameron of Margaret, 
Queen of Navarre, the, 
163»*. See further under 
Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre 

Uerabkmfi det Feuers md det 
Gatiertranks, Die, A. Kuhn, 
29m*, 111m* 

Herdsman, Story of the 
Foolish, 69 

Hermit, the beautiful 
daughter of the, 201, 202; 
The Curse of the, 202, 203; 
curse indicted on a, 161; 
The Mouse and the, 76-76, 
77-78; named Marichi.SO, 
37; named Matanga, 201- 
203: and his Punils, Story 
of the, 178 

Hermitage of Dulhitimat, 
32; of the , sage JabAll, 
39; of KaAyapa, l6l; of 
MahAiveta, 40; of Matanga, 
202; Pulostya, head of the, 
30, 37 

Hermit’s laugh, the, 30,30n*, 
37, 37n*; son, lUAmimat, 
32^, 38; Story of Soma- 
prabha, MonorathaprabhA, 
and MakarandikA, wherein 
it appears who the Parrot 
was in a Former Birth, 
The. 30-32. 34-37 



Hcrmito for Monkeyt, Stoty 
of the Fool who mistook, 
140 

HemoBmHt, Luciao, 133n 
Heron in e Portuguese tsle, 
the foi snd the, SSfH 
Hills, the Vindhys, 185 
HindootUaut Reader, 240 
Hindu beauty, simile of, 7, 
26'; burial ntes, 260; 
fiction, goldsmith as thief 
in, 15^; funerals, boiled 
rice given to dead at,. 
146n'; pun, 14, 29, 29n^: 
88, 88 m>, 95, 96ni 
UiadH TatK, H Jacobj. 176 
Hmdm Tales, J. J Meyer, 175, 
176 


Hindus ,find a hare in the 
moon, 101 m’‘ 

Hiilorta Motor, Mattheus 
Paris, 167 h^ 

Htelorin Septem Sapuntam, A. 

Hllka, 261, 261u*, 2G6 
Hielory, Herodotus, 246, 268 
History of Fiction, John 
Dunlop, Uebrecht's trans, 
13a>, 87ii^, llln», 162n>, 
166n* 


Hietary oj the Forty Vears, 
The, E. J. W. 6ibb and 
Sheykh-Zada, 163n* 
History of Herodohu, G. 

Rawlinson, 24Gn^, 263 
History of Magic and Experi¬ 
mental Science, A, Lynn 
Thomdyke, 201 n 
History of the Pahlavi version 
of the Patehatantra, 218 
History of the Seven Wise 
Masters oj Rome, ed. G. L. 
Gomme, Zfifin** 


" Histoiy of thb Story of 
Ste^anites . . On the," 
A Rystenko,^aiui/« of the 
HistoriealfMMMcaiSoci^ 
of the Imperial Jfew Rossian 
UtmersUy, 236 

Holy, sage /tUshi), 28, 36, 

nor, 203^ 

Home of* the PMc^ataatra, 
the, 208j of Bcienbes and 
virtue, Kmtnira, the, 171 
Hoopoe, "the bird with a 
golden crest," 180n^ 

Horse, Alufravas, a celestial, 
31; in the rite of choosing 
a king by divine will, 176 
Horses, The Race between 
the ^ephant and the, 196- 
198 
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How the Crow dissuaded the 
Birds from choosing the 
Owl King, 100, 100s>, 102, 
103-104 

Hddre el Us Plaidenrs, Le, La 
Fontaine, 132n* 

Hunchback, Story of the 
Physician who tried to 
cure a, 119 

Hunger satisfied by eatiim 
the seventh cake, llC 
117 

Husband falsely accused by 
Wife of murdering a Bhilla, 
Story of, 8042, 163n^ 

Husbands, Story of the 
Woman who had Eleven, 
184-185 

Hypocrisy of faithless wife, 
108 

Hypocritical cat, the, 102n*, 
103 

Hysmtne and Hysmimas, The 
Story oj', Eustathius, 200n’ 


Identity of King Rhamp- 
sinitus, 250 



Decameron and Boccaccio 
JUnstratwns of Shakspeare 
. . . icUh DissertaUms on the 
Gesta Itomanorom, F. Douce, 
87»» 

11 Pecorone, Ser Giovanni 
(English ed by W. G. 
Water.), 267, 281 
Jl Penlamerone See under 
Pentamerone, II 
“Impossibilities" Afo/^,Note 
on the, 64-66 

Incendiaritt avis, Pliny’s 
account of the, llln^ 
Incident of the beggar's 
death in the Rhampsinitus 
story, 274 

Inconstanqr of woman, the, 
245 

Indian AnSqaary, 93n; “ Vri- 
hatkatha of Kahemendra," 
J.G.Bdhler,212; ["Folk¬ 
lore of Salsette”) G. F. 
D’Penha, 65; J H. 
Knowles’ta1es,177: “Some 
Notes on the Folk-Lore of 
the Telugtts,” Pantulu, 
G R. Subramiah, 48a>, 
49n>, 06ni, 69ii*; “Folk¬ 
lore iir-tbe Panjfib," Steel 
and Temple, 49n' 


India^i Buddhist refbgees 
srt^ •£ in Tibet, 284 
Iu.‘ Fables, Bamaswaml 
' a, 48ni, 4IM, 66 
an Fatty Tales, M. Stokes, 
167n> 

Indtan FoUt-lon, G. let* 
babhal, 64 

Indian “ JacLal" stories, 
Weber's theory regarding, 
43ni; method of thieving, 
142,142n> 260 
Indie versions of the Psn- 
chatantra. Late, 233, 234 
Indiha, Arrian’s. See under 
McCrlndle, J.'W. 

Indische Stndien [“ Ueber den 
Zusammenhang indiseber 
Fabaln mit grieehischen"}, 
A. Weber, 130ni 
Indtschan EnSk, Seitrdge tw, 
R. Schmidt, 196 
Inexhaustible beer-can, the, 
4n‘ 

Inexhaustible pitcher, tb':, 
3,3aV4 

In^isltlve monkey, the, 43, 

Insolence, a girl like a wave 
of the aea of love's, 199 
Instructions for courtesans, 
6, 6, 6n^ 

Interruptions of the main 
story in the Ptdlchalanttia, 
213 

Introdnetion-Ka thim nkha, 
221-222 

Introduction to the PoMekor 
* tanira omitted by Soma- 
deva, 4lni, 214; to the 
“Prioress’s Tale,” W. W. 
Skeat, 27n* 

Investing with the sacred 
thread, 33 

loanais de Alia SHoa Dobh 
pathos, sue Byge et Sqrtem 
Smientibns, H. OesterlM, 
261, 261nt 

Itische EffertmUrcken, J. and 
W, Grimm, Sr^ 

Iron-eating mice, 62, 64 
Isis el Osiris, Plutarch, 262 
Island of Lafiki, the, 199 
Italian Popular Totes, T. iP. 
Crarie, 66 

Jackal and the Ass, The Sick 
lion, the, 130,130n^, 131, 
132; and the Drum, The, 
46; The Greedy, 77; The 
Lion, the Pander, the 
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Jadud—eM/M^ 

Crow uid 54; Th.. 

Bans and the Fooliah, 
4Tii« 32S 

Jackala, Damanaka and 
K4nt*ha, the two, 43, 44, 
47, 50. 58. 63, 218 
Jain venlens of the PaMekar 
tantm, the 216-218, 233, 
234 

Jaina monk, POipabhadis, 
217 

Jmaiuu Fmy World, The, 
W. E. GriiSi, 128n 
Jealoua Puplla, Stm of the 
Teacher and hia Two, 133, 
133n>, 134 

Jewel from elephant’a head, 
23,23ni 

Jewel-merchant and atolen 
bracelet, 2 * 

Jewela, wealth in form of a 
eaaketof, 163, 163ni 
"Jinnl, Tale of the Fisher¬ 
man and the,” Nigklt, 
Burton, 181 h* 

‘'Joseph and Fotlphar in 
Hindu Fiction,” Trmu. 
Amgr, PhU An., M. EHIoom- 
6eld, 176 

Jonnudo/ the American Oriental 
Socie^, “ False Ascetics and 
Nuns in Hindu Fiction,” 
M. B]oom6eld, 102n*; 
[' ‘ Recurring Psychic Motifs 
in Hindu Fiction — the 
Langh and Cry motif”] 
M.Bloom6eld,37ni:"Tbe 
PaBeatantra in Modem 
Indian FolUote,” W. N 
Brown, 48n*, 49n*, 63nS 
64; “Evil-Wit, No-Wit 
and Honest - l^t,” F. 
Edgerton, 69ii*; "PaBea- 
diiTtdhiviaa, or Choosing 
* King ..F. Edgerton, 
• 175 ■ 

JammalAtiatiqnt, “LaB(ihat- 
kAthai^afyail de Kshemen- 
dra,” Sylvaln Ldvi, 212 
JoHmtd qf the Deparimaiit of 
LeUen of the Uniterm^ of 
CokdUa, “ Vitayiyana— 
the Author of the Kbna- 
afttra . . H Chaklader, 
193 

Jomal of the Gj/p^-Lore 
SoeUjf, F. H Groome, 275 
Journal of PWotogn, Amerir 
can, einS 64, 1^. 168n 
For lUler details see un 'ei 


JoarmU—eoaiimied 
Amariean Joarmal of Philr 

Joarmal of tAe Bojfol Arialk 
.Sorietp, “ Mongoose," G. 
A. Grierson, 13m>’ 

[Juan Manuel, Don] £/ 
Camde Lamor (Litro de 
pairomio), 7m* 


" K,” one of the two arche- 
^pes of the PaKehatamtra 
(Hertel), 208 

Ko-gytr {Kwutir), the Tibetan 
Canon, 264 

KaUa and Dimna, Sifruch und 
DeaUeh, Schulthess, 219 
“ Kallla wa-Dimna," C. 
Brockrimann, Emyelopeedia 
of blSm, 234 

" Kalilag wa Dimnag ” 
(Syriac version), 219 
Ktthlah and Umnah, 41n^ 218, 
219 

KaUlah en Daminah, P P. 

Roorda van Eysinga, 239 
" Kalilah wa Dimnah” 
(Arabic version), 219 
Kama Saba, Vatsy&yana, 6n\ 
193-196 

Kama Sutra .. of ^ti VOt- 
nOgana, K. Rangaswami 
fyengar, 193 

Konjar [Ka-nar), the Tibetan 
Canon, 284 

Kaekmn.FoU-TalaofJ H. 

Knowles, 66, IIT, 281 
Katkadri Pnverbt and Sayiagt, 
, A Dutionofy of, J H. 

Knowles, 64, 66 
Kashmirian origin of the 
Story of Ghafa and Karpara, 
possible, 246 

KatUUcopi, The, or Treaeara 
of ftoiwr, tram. C. H. 
Tawney, Orient. Trans. 
Fund, Roy As Soc., 17ni, 
126ni, 16Bn*, 176 
Khalila dm Dumana, Georgian 
version of KaStak and 
DhrmoA, 240 

Killing son as display of 
presence, astrolc^er, 90; 
son to get another, 94 
Kinder- and HaamHreken, 
Grimm, J. and W., 62**, 66, 
79fi*, ^e also under Bolte, 
J., lOOni, iB3i|i, 275 
Kinds of nail-acmtches,«lght 
dMercBt. 193,194 


King, aospicious elephant 
choosing, 165, 166nS 176; 
Bhoja, 14211*; of the crows, 
Meghgvama, 98, 99,J11, 
113; by Divine Will, 
Choosing a, 175-177; ofthe 
elephants, Chaturdanta, 
101-102; GajAnlka.23,26; 
of the hares, SilTmnkha, 
101-102; of Magadha, the, 
98; merchant anointed, 
166; of the monkeys, 
Vallmukha, 127-130 

King named Amritateias, 173, 
174; Buddhiprabha, 188- 
192; Chandraplda, 87; 
Gotravardhana, 162-164; 
Jyotishprabha, 30, 31; 
Kanak&ksha, 171, 174; 

Kuladhara, 41; PadmakQta, 
32; PraUpasena, 191,192; 
Simhfiksha, 180-183; 
Sirohavikrama, 34, 36; 
Vajradamsbtra, 160 

King of the Owls, Avamarda, 
98, 106; of the pigeom, 
ChitragrlVa, 74; who re¬ 
placed the Flesh, Story of 
the, 93; Simhabala and 
his Fickle Wife, Story of, 
23-26; snake coiling round, 
164, 164n<; Somaprabha, 
38; Sphabkayajas, 26,192; 
Story of the Miserly, 86; 
I^Odraka, 39, 40; Sumanas, 
the Nishftda Maiden, arid 
the Learned Parrot, Story 
of, 27-28, 37-38; Note on 
the Story of King Sumanas, 
the Nishada Maiden, and 
the Learned Parrot, 39, 
40; trick of conversing with 
the, 187; of UijainI, Tkrft- 
pl^, 39,40; of Vatsa, the, 
1, 2. 6, 20, 22, 26, 27. 98. 
113, 120, 137. 164, 192, 
198, 203; of the Vldyi- 
dharas, KSnehaaave», ro; 
of the Vidyldharas, Sa4ite- 
jas, 172 ; Vikramasimha, 
the Courtesan, and the 
Young Brihman, Story of, 
15-ia 

"King Midas and hia Ass's 
Ears," W. Crooke, Folk- 
Lore, ll**. I 

King's dangfiter placed In 
brothel to catch thief, 
248 ^ 

" King’s son and the Ifrit's 
mlstrms,'' 123«* 
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Kia^i treaniy robbed bj 
tblevci, SIS 

Knowled^ of the edencei 
bsetewed on two young 
, Bttiuaeii*, 1S6, 126j of 
the sciences bestowed on 
B^tedenisfa^, ISO 
Kfiwmai amdGarhad, Prmetht 
ami Folklore of, O. O. 
Upcetf, 64,65 


Leek of erfgfnel venfons of 
the PdicAfltoifra, 208 
Leke, the Achehhods, 39,40; 
fbll of lotuses, 30; Moon, 
Chsndruaras, 101^; per¬ 
fumed with the ftugnnce 
of lotuses, 120 
Limas, the, 

Lamp of the world, the sun, 
the, 190 

loDce, bearer of the Golden 
(god Skanda, patron of 
thieves), H3n 

Land " where mice nibble 
iron "—i e. nowhere, 66 
Language of signs, by bites 
and scratches, 196 
Languages in which the 
Ghafa and Karpara stoiy 
IS to be found, 267 
Litnguages,late Indicversions 
of the PallchaUuUra in differ- 
ent, 233-234 

Laos Folklore of Farther India, 
K. N. FJeeson, 69n* 

Late Indie versions of the 
Paftchatantra in different 
languages, 233-234 
Latin names for Western 
Versions of Seven Wise 


Makers, 261«* 

Latin prose, version of Dolo- 


poMos in (Joannes de Alta 
Silva), 260-262 


Laugh, the hermit’s, 30,30n*, 
37, 37a*; making stones, 
89,133,186 

Im versione Araba de KaUlak 
e Diamah. See under 
Fertione Araba . . , 


Learned Parrot, Story of King 
Sumanaa, the Nishtda 
Maiden, and the, 27-28, 
37,38 

Leaning the (licks of courte¬ 
sans, 6,6 

^Lebres, As tres," Coidos 
Poaalares Portupuees, A. 
Coelho, 183n* 
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Legend (eiplanatlon) of the 
Oenealogleal Table of the 
Panchatantra, 232 
Leprous lover, the, 149,160 
LessMis for courtesans, 6, 6, 
6a* 

VHnUre eH lee JHmieurs. See 
under HnUre et . . . 
liber Kalilm et Dnmue, Dbee- 
lorwm, ete., 237 
liiro de ios EngaSos, 127n* 

Life of ifstr, IMutarch, 136n 
Life of MareeUnt, Plutarch, 
64 

Life as a Parrot, The Parrot’s 
Account of his own, 28-30, 
37 

life and Tories ^PSrftmUha, 
M. Bloomfield, 176 
Zig4/« of Canepus, 'r AneSr-i- 
SMb. 41n>, 46 h*. 218, 
220 

lingmtlic Snroq of India, Sir 
George Grierson, 66 
Lion and the Hare, The 49- 
60; the Jackal and the 
Ass, The Sick, 130, 130n*. 
131,132; named Pinjalaka, 
43-47, 60-66. 68, 63; the 
Panther, the Crow and the 
Jackal, The, 63-64 
Lion’s Story, The, 169 
List of stories in the PaHeka- 
tantra. Table giving, 214, 
216 

Lorre des Lumdres, 46n* 
livres deebmiir's aa la eonduite 
des root, camposi par le sage 
IVpay, 240 

Looking at a necklace, 
strength acquired by, 76, 
76rt* 

Lorrame, Contes Popalaires de, 

£. Cosquin, 87a* 

Loss of One’s GMngs, The, 
one of the Five Bo^s of 
the Paltchaianira, 222 
Lotuses, eye resembling a 
garland of full-blown blue, 
197; garlano of bine, 118; 
lake full of, 30; a lake per¬ 
fumed with the fragrance 
of, 120 

Louse and the Flea, The, 52; 

named Mandaviaarpi^i, 62 
Love by assumed death, test 
of courtesan’s, 17; the 
curse of an unsuccessful, 
40; death from torments 
of, 39; fulfil the curse of 
an unsuoeeasftil, 40, God 


Love—coafiaued 
of (Kima), 26, 121, 149 
197, 198; of goddess for 
mortal; 33; on mere men¬ 
tion. 172,178ni 
"Love is scorned, women 
whose,” tso^, 269a* 

Love for a tiave-girl, Nara- 
vfthanadstta s, 6 
Lover drawn up into a house 
in a basket, 147, 147n*; 
the leprous, 149,160 
Lover's bites and scratches, 
193-196 

Love's insolence, a girl like 
a wave of the sea of, 199 
Lncanor, Conde, Don Juan 
Manuel, 79n* 

Machine, cutting off the 
thiefs head with a, 282 
Magical articles, 3n* 
Magvaren, MSrehen der, G. 
Gul, 167n* 

MahObhOrata, the, lla*, 73t.*, 
98n* • 

Maiden,asaacetic,MahMveU, 
39, 40; charming to the 
ero, a, 26, The Mouse 
that was turned into a, 
109, 109n* 110; Storo of 
the Ambitious ChafgAla, 
86-86 

Makara, The Crane and the, 
48, 49 

Mal-orandlki, The Hermit's 
Story of Somaprabha, 
Manorathaprabha, and, 
wherein it appears who 
the Parrot was in a Former 
Birth, 30-32, 34-37 
Malagaches, Conta Popiddres, 
G. Ferrand, 127ni 
Man, A Monthh Record rf 
Antkrapohjpeat Sdenee, Re¬ 
view of PnA. Edgerton’s 
Pantbatanira Reeonstnuted, 
N. M. Penser, 208 
Man who submitted to be 
Burnt Alive sooner than 
share his Food with a 
Guest, 166-167; who justi¬ 
fied his Character, Story of 
the Violent, 90-91; who, 
thanks to Dnrga, had 
always One Ox, Story of 
the, 186-186, 186n*; and 
the Fool who pelted him. 
Story of the Foolish Bald, 
72-n; and the Hair- 
Restorer, Story of the 
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Man— amimued 
Bald, 83-84; who asked 
for Nothing at all, Story 
of the, 97, 97n‘; who re- 
’ covered half a Paigsi from 
bis Servant, Story of the, 
19^^ 92n*; who tried to 
improve his Wife's Nose, 
Story of th., 68-69 
Man-lion (Narasimha, a form 
assumed by Vishnu), 1, In* 
Manorathapnbhi and Maka- 
randikii, wherein it appears 
who the Parrot was in a 
Former Blrth,TheHennit’s 
Story of Somaprabha, 80- 
32, 34-37 

ManMi Proverbt, A. Man- 
waring, 56ii^ 

Marcellus, life of, Plutarch, 

Manhen dtr Maa^aren, G. 
Gaal, 157n* 

" Marclien vom aprechenden 
Bauche, Das,” Unter den 
Olivenbdumen, W, Kaden, 
62a* 

Manage Ford, Le, Moliire, 
89a“ 

Marking the culprit ” motif, 
274, 276, 284 

Marks of scratches and bites, 
181,181n*, 193 
Marriage of Naravfihanadatta 
and Mktiya^ss, the, 192 
Master-builder, Btndo a, 267, 
268 

.Mastertbuilders, Agamedes 
and Trophomus, 266-257 
Mayan '* Uayeyab,” the, the 
five nameless, unlucky 
days in the Mayan calendar, 
26*2 

Meaning- of the title PaUckor 
lantra, 207 

Measure of distance, hasta, 
222; ofweight,pafis,62,72 
“ Meat "Incident invariants 
of the tale ofBhampsinitus, 
281 

Mediaeval Versions of the tale 
of Rhampsinitus, 269-266 
Medicine to make .daughter 
grqw, 91 . 

Meditations, the four, 161, 
161n 

*' Meisterdleb, Der,” Kinder- 
und Hmumdreken, J. and W. 
Grimm, 275 

Mdlutine [” Traditions Popu- 
laires au Bannu *'], 127 1 * 


Mendicant, the riddle of the, 
183, 18^; who travelled 
from Kodmlra to Pfifali-' 
putra. The, 178-180, 182- 
183 

Mendie^ta who became 
emaciated from Discon¬ 
tent, Story of the, 114-116 

Mention, love on mere, 172, 
172tti 

Merchant anointed king, 165; 
of Bossorah, a,97fi^| named 
Chandrasfira, Ml, 202,204; 
Dhanadeva, 147-160; Hlr- 
a 9 yagupta, 2 ; Kpannalara, 
198; Ratnavaitnan, 5, 6, 9, 
10; Sikliara, 199,201; and 
his Wife Veil, Story of 
the, 198-204; and his 
Young Wife, The Old, lOfi-, 
1064 ^ 

Merchant's Son, the Courte¬ 
san, and the Wonderful 
Ape' Ala, Story, of the, 6- 
13 

Melamorphoia, Ovid, 29»* 

Metaphor of the sun, 29, 29rP, 
30 

Method of chooring new king 
in Senjero, Abyssinia, 177; 
of tliieving, Indian, 142, 
142n*, 260 

Mice and rats gnawing gold, 

64 

"Mice nibble iron, where,” 
the land—i.e. nowhere, 66 

Mice that ate an Iron fialapce. 
The, 62, 64 

Middle English versions of 
the Seven Sages if Rome, 
nine, 263, 266 

Migration, gypsies as a chan¬ 
nel of story, 275, 276; 
Oriental ahwy, 268; west¬ 
wards of the Hdmadeia, 
210 

Milch-Cow, Sto^ of the Fool 
and his, 72 

*,Mind-liom sonj 33, 89’ 

Ministers of Avamarda, 106, 
106, 106n.,107; of King 
Meghavarm, 98, 99 

" Miser,The,” Ibwian Folk- 
Tales, W, R. S. Ralston, 
166n* 

Miserly King, Story of the, 

86 

Modem Tramlathms of San¬ 
skrit versions omitted from 
the Panehatantra Table, 
'232n^ 23 As 


Madera Verrions oMhe tale 
of Bhampsinltiii,'268-286 
JUinuo/uide MfhvkeaimmmhiMr 
,,, , desSiddU-Kflf • , • des 
Ardsfd-Bordedi, B, JOlg, 
63aV16Sii> 

"Mongoose," G. Grier¬ 
son, Josni. Rog^ As. Sae., 
ISOm*. See also under 
Mungoose 

Monk who was bitten by a 
Gdgi Story of the Bud¬ 
dhist, 166; named Deva- 
tarmsn, 223, 226, 226; 
and the Swindler, The, 
•47t.*, 223 

Monkey and the Cowherd, 
Story of the Woman who 
escapml from Uie, 141-142; 
diseaae to be eared by the 
heart of a, 128,1284*, 129; 
and the Porpr^, Story of 
the, 127, 127ii», 128-130, 
132; 'that pulled out the 
Wedge, The, '43-44; that 
swallows diwlrs, the, 10-13 
Monkeys, the Firefly and the 
Bird, The, 68-69; Story of 
the Fool who mistook Her¬ 
mits for, 140; Vairmuklia, 
king of the, 127-130 
Monks' hoods used in tliiefs 
trick, 268, 283 

Monks, The Barb^ who 
killed the, 229-230 
Moon, os Chandrftplda, the, 
40; ending Har^avati’s 
mouth in a dream, 30; 
epithets of the. 101. lOln*; 
hare oa ambaasadoc of the, 
101, 102; Hindus find a 
Hare in the, lOln*; lake, 
Chandrasaras, lOln*; Story 
of the Fool who looked for 
the, 141 « 

Sem-Lore, T. Harlqr, lOln* 
Mortd FUaiophia, La, Doni, 
220 

Maratt PkUosopUe of Doai, 
41n*. 218, 2M 
Mortal leded hf goddess, 33 
MioUut HfMards Tale, Ed¬ 
mund Spenser, 63n* 

Molf, **Aet of Truth.” 124, 
lUid^t Dohada, 127h>; 
"Escqdng One’s Fate,” 
1.86n*; "External Soul,” 
127h*; "Grateful Animals,” 
157ii^; "Marking the cul¬ 
prit,” 374, 276, 284; Note 
on the "Impossibilities,'’ 



Mat^—temliiuied 
64^; *' Women whose 
love Is scorned," 2B9ii* 
Mount Tsnnis, wisdonL. of 
geese when djlngover,o5n* 
Mouse and the Hermit, The, 
75-76, • 77-78; named 
Hiranya, 74-76,78-80; that 
was tamed into a Maiden, 
The, 109-110, 109a> 

Mouth, moon entering Har- 
shavad’s, in a dream, 30 
Mmiart der SloBokucha Zig- 
auur, R. von Sowa, 276 
Mungoose, the crane, the 
snake and the, 61; atoiy 
of the Brahman and the, 
138,138.t>, 139 
Musician, Ston of the Foo, 
who gave a Verbal Reward 
to the, 132, 132n3.133 
Mystical number of five in 
Hindu ntual, 176 
Mylhes et let Ligenda <U 
I'Inde el la Perse, Les, E. 
LCvfique, lln^, 91nS 132 h’‘, 
133ii, 136n 

Mylhologu, Zoological, De 
Cubematis, 43n‘ 

Nail-niarks and Tooth-bites. 
Note on, 193-196 
Nail-scratches, eight different 
kinds of, 193-194 
Names for the different shapes 
of the breach in thieving, 
142i.: 

Names for the PaMchaUmira, 
English, 4191* 

Navel, nail-marks made on 
the lower part of the, 193 
Necessity of {lerforming burial 
rites for a Hindu, Ml, 145 
Necklace, strength acquired 
by looking at a, 70. 

Nepal, The Sanskrtt Bvddhtst 
literature of, Rajendralilla 
Mitra, 127 a> 

Net stretched in a well, 8, 9 
Neu-Anmaeuehe Dtaleit da 
'fur ’Abdiu, Der, E. Prym 
and A. Soiin For second 
title |Mge, see under Syr- 
isduSagasmdMaerehat .. 
Zu\ 91 n>, 102n^ ISUn^ 
NigUs a»d a Night, The Book 
of the TAousaad (trans. R. F. 
Burton), 13n\ 65, 66, 

97it,‘ 122n>, 177,181 tP 
Nighlt, The, Straparola (trans. 
W. G. Waters), 168n 
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Nipple, noil-marks made on 
a woman’s, 194 
Noodle stories, 67-73, 80-97, 
113-119,117nii Somadeva’s 
version of the Ptflkkatasdm 
interrupted by, 213 
Noodla, The Book of, W. A. 

Qonston, 68n, 168n> 

Nose cut off fdw thieving, 
143n; and ears cut off by 
his wife, ’Vsjrasftra’s, 22; 
and ears of faithless wife, 
cutting off, 82, 82>P, 166; 
of faithless wife, cutting 
off, 123 . 

loses, etiliatige of, 68, 69 
Note on the '‘Impossibilities" 
Motif, 64-66; Nail-marks 
and Tooth-bites, 193-196; 
the Story of King Sumanas, 
the Nisiikda Maiden, and 
the Learned Parrot, 39-40 
“ Note on the Story of 
Rliampslnitus," J. P. Lewis, 
The Orienlalut, 265ni 
Notes to Gonzenbach’s SicU- 
ianuche Marchea, R. Kohler, 
117n‘, 172rt 

Nothing at all. Story ot the 
Man who asked for, 97: 
Story of the Foolish Boy 
who went to the Village 
for, 136-137 

Nouoellee, Contes et. La Fon¬ 
taine, lln^ 

Novella Marlins, 186n* 
Novellms PoptAyrs Ilaliane, 
Comiwietti, 276 
Nubes {Clossdt), Aristophanes, 
29ii*, 256, 267 

Nups Curialima, De, Gual- 
terus Mapes Q.e. Walter 
Map), BOm^. See further 
under Mapes 

Number of five in Hindu 
ritual, mystical, 176; of 
recensions from the original 
text of the Panchatmlns, 
208; the sacred-, 108,284; 
of versions in’existence of 
the PttMchaiasiira, 207 
Numerous editions of the 
Htiopadesa, the, 210 
Nylaudsta Folksagor, G. A, 
Aberg, 281 

Nymph, the story of the 
heavenly, 32 

Obxhesivo LsubUetei Dreimei 
IHsmenrods — i e, OLDP, 
236 


Ohtmsdiooe' od the Papdor 
AsUsauSet q/* Grtdl,BnUm, 
J: Brand, VZhd, 201ii 
Ofihoot of tudSoidhern Pei- 
cAdtoNlrw—Nepalese, 209» 
309M,)I1I> 

OU Deeded Don. M. Fnit.. 
'49iit 

Old Dutch poea, “'De Delf 
van Brugghe," 284 
Old Merchant and his Yoeng 
Wife, The, 106,106fii 
Older Sanskrit versidii of 
the Panebatantra, 234 
OLDP~-ie. Oheehutvo Lks- 
hUelei Dreeisei PimemsoelL 
236 

Omiaslmis in Herodotus’ Tale 
of Rhampainltus, posaiUe* 
248, 249 

Hmitted from the Paneha- 
tantra Table, the modem 
translations of Sanskrit 
versions, 232n*, 233 m 
“ On t))e History of the Stet/ 
of Stephanites. . . See 
"Hlst^of . .’’ 

Opening of Indian thlera 
tunnel, ihStra, dUsdra, 
mnigff, etc, 142n* 

Opinions about the origin of 
the tale of Rhampshiitus, 
different, 266; of l%rps- 
bhadnSf different, 217 
Oracle at Delphi, the, 266 
Oral tales deriv^ from Pol- 
ehalaniro storiea, 48n‘, 49n^, 
66n>, 63ni 

Oral tradition, ihoSepo Sagie 
of Borne from, 260 * 

Oruist md Occideisl, “Ueber 
die alte deutaehe Ueber- 
setsung des Kalllah und 
Dlmnan," T. Benfey, 238f 
“ Zur Verbreitung inuiseher 
Fabeln und EnUhlaDgen,’’ 
T. Benfey, 269ni; “LibCT 
de Septem Saplentibns," 
K. Ofideke, 261n*l “Zn 
Kalflah und Dimn^” K. 
Gddeke, 238; “Beitrilge 
sum Zusammenhan^ ind- 
ischer und enropilseher 
Mfirehen and Sagei^" F. 
Liebrecht, 92nt 
Oriental Series, Trilbner’s. 
See under Davids, T. W. 
Rhys; Ralston snd Schief- 
ner; J. H. Knowles 
Oriental Society, Amerieaa, 
Vew Haven, Conn., 207li> 
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Orienial Soa^, Jottnud of 
the Ameriam, 37 h\ 48ni, 
49nS 69 a*, 83»*, 64,102n?>, 
176. For fuller debiili see 
under JoHrn, Amer (Meat. 
Sm. 

Oriental story migration, 268; 
Translation Fund, New 
Series, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 39 

OrieiUalul, The, "Comparative 
Folklore," W Goone- 
tilleke, 64; " Sinhalese 
Folklore,” H. A Pierls, 
65»* 

Origin, different opinions 
about tlie Rhampsinitus 
story being of Egyptian, 
263-255; of the Story of 
Gha(a and Karpaia, The 
(A|^endix 11), 246-286 
Original home of the Hilo- 
—Bengal, 210; lan¬ 
guage of tlie PailebalttHtra, 
208; Sanskrit text of the 
Pauchalanlnt lost, 208; ver¬ 
sions of the Paiichatantra 
lost, 203 

Ornaments, Story of the Fool 
and the, 69-70 

Oftrif and the Rmpitm Itesur- 
rectioH, Sir Wallis Budge, 
264 

Owls, Avainarda, king of the, 
98,106; Story of tlir War 
lie tween tlie Crowr and 
the, 98, 98ni, 99, 100,104- 
113 

Ox, Story of the Man who, 
thanks to Durga, had al¬ 
ways One, 185-186, lR6ni 

Paydmae, pair of, 281 
Pair of fdidthae, The, 55, 66, 
67 

PttlareoJ' Pleamre,'W Painter 
* (or Paynter), 267 
Palm-Trees, .Story of the 
Foolish Villagers who cut 
down the, 70-71 
"PnAeadivyridhivAsa, or 
Choosing a King . . ," F 
F.dgerton, Joum Amer. 
Onent Sor, 175 , 

" Paficstantra in Modem 
Indian Foiklore, The,” 
W. N. Brown, Jornn Amer. 
Orient Soc, 48fli, 49n*, 
63n>, 64 

PttAcaianlra, seine Getchickle 
H«d seine Ferlreiltmgf Das, 


Pahealaalm — con&aied 
J Hertel, 66n*, 64, 176, 
207n*, 208, 210, 216, 219, 
232-241 

Panchatantra Iteeonstnicled, 
The, F. Edgerton, Amer. 
Orient Soc, 1924, 66n*, 
77n*, 101»>, 102n>, 105»**, 
109n>, 207n*. 208, 209, 
213, 214, 217, 221; N M. 
Penser's review of, 208 
PaSehatanlra, The Sonthem, 
48h*, 209, 209n*'*; one of 
the four independent 
streams of the PaBchaten- 
tra (Edgerton), 208 
Pahchalautra wt the IlecensUm 
called PaHchakhyanaka 
of.. . Piir^bhadro, The, 
i. Hei *^el,Harvard Oriental 
Senes, 217 mI 

Poilchalanlra-Teei of Piirpa- 
bkttdra, The, J. Hertel, Har¬ 
vard Oriental Series, 216 aI, 
217ni, and lia Relalim to 
Teels of Allied Recenswns as 
shown in Partdlel Sfecimens, 
J Hertel, Harvard Oriental 
Series, 217ni 

" PanjAb, Folklore in the," 
Steel and Temple, Iwdum 
Antufuary, 49ni 
Panjab, llomantw Tales from 
ike, C Swynnertoii, 4dni 
Panlcha- Tantm,Le, M. 1’Abbe 
J A Dubois, 48ii\5Sn*, 237 
Panther, lb' Crow, and the 
Jackal, The Lioii, the, 53, 
54 

Panther’s Skin, The Ass in 
the, 99, 99n*, 100 
Panlsthalaulra,T Beiifey,42n, 
42n',43ni, 43 a*, 46/,48nS 
49»*, 62a*, 63ii«, 65»> " 
68ni, 59i-a, 6ln», 64, 73«i, 
75«i, 76 h 1'*, 77n', 79»a, 
93 h 1, 98ni, 99a*, lOOii', 
101«', 102w», I04ii', 106«>, 
106n>, 107a-, 108»*, 109n*, 
11 In*, llkni, 127n*, 130nS 
134n*, 136», 138ni, 153n>, 
167«S 164n». 217 
Papyrus Harris, the, 262 
Paradise Lost, Milton, 29ii* 
Parent Western version of 
the Book of Sindihlld, lost, 
260 

Parents inflirt curse on Miika- 
randikti, 36 

Parrot, called ^Astraganja, 
that knows the four Vedas, 


Parrot —coaAsued 
28; named VaUanmftyana, 
a learned, 39, 40; Sti^ of 
KingSumanaSiihe NiihAda 
Maiden, and the Learned, 
27-28,37, 38 

Parrot's Account of hia own 
Life as a l^irrot, The, 28- 
30,37 

Paasion renewed while beat¬ 
ing wife with creepers, 16 
Patron of thieves,god Skanda, 
143n 

Payment, “ Anaught" given 
as, 97n* 

Pearts inside a cucumber, 66 
Pecorone II, Ser Giovanni, 
267, 281 

" Pedigree of the Pidpai 
Literature," JosephJacobs, 
220 

Pentamerone, U; or. The Tale 
of Tales ... of Giovanni 
BaUista Basile (trans. R F 
Burton), llni, ISSn, I72n 
Perfidy of courtesans, 5, 13, 
14 

Persian versions of the Rshr 
chatanira, 218-220 
Peter Alphonse’s Disdpbna 
Ctenealu {Engluh Transla¬ 
tion), W. H Hulme, 87| i 
Pharaoh prostituting his 
daughter, 254, 256 
Philogelos Ilieroclts, A. Eber- 
hani, 13Sni 

Pldlology,AmeTK«a Jonmat of. 
Gill', 64, 142a*, 168 For 
fuller details see under 
American Journal of Phtl- 
ology 

PUlosophie of Doni, The 
Morall, iln\ 218, 220 
Physician who tried to cure 
a Hunchback, Story of the, 
119 

Pigeons, the Tortoise and the 
lleer. Story of the Crow 
and the Kingnf the, 73-75, 
78-80 

Pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Sarasvatf, 180 

PUpay, The Fahlrs of, 4ln*, 
218. 240; J. Harris’ ed, 
240 

Pitcher of holy water in 
anointing ceremony, 176, 
176; the inexhaustible, 3, 
3n*,4 

"PitcherandPot"—i.f Ghafa 
and Karpara, 146»* 
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PMa, Old " De Delf 
van •Brngfte,*' G. W. 

Point in Mmoh Jge, 

l^deitand du 73n* 
Poetical French ventoh of 
DohoMot (Herbert), 260, 
262, 263, 274; thief, the, 
142n> 

Point! between -Somadeva’i 
Ghaja and Karpara and 
Her^oto!'* Rhampiinitus, 
iimllar, 249 

Policy, the foundation, of 
empires, 99 

PolUe Caaoerjotion, J. Swift, 

121ns 

Popular Anliqtatia of Great 
Brilam, J. Bnnd, lOOn*, 

201II 

PoptUar ReUgun and Folk-Lore 
of A'orwcni India, W. 
Crookr, 27ii*, 30«*, 59»\ 
10112G»i, lOOnS 176 
Pomdar Slot let oj Ancient 
Egmit. G Mati[iero, 262, 
266 

Populttr Talet and Futume, 
W.. A Clouston, G6, 267, 
276, 284 

Pomdar Talet from Ike Norte, 
G. W Dasent, Sh\ 

Popular Talet o f ' the Wett 
Highlandt, J. F Campbell, 
46i(>, 167ni 

Porpoise, Story of the 
Monkey and the, 127, i27n*, 
128130, 132 

Porter who found a bracelet, 

1,2 

Possible omission in Her¬ 
odotus’ tale of Uhamp- 
smituB, 248, 249 
'■ Pot, Pitcher and "—i e 
Karpara. Ghata and, 145a* 
Poverty makes men steal, 2 
Power of former austerities, 
37; ofremembenng former 
birth, 36; of travelling 
through the air, 33, 35, 
169,170, 172,173,191,192 
PrtdtaadhaciHl&may,t.\.\M,C H 
Tawney, 142a* 176 
Prescience, astrologer killing 
son as display of, 90 
‘ Previous birth of King Sim- 
havikraiiia, 36; Birth, 1 nie 
Water-Spirit in his, 123- 
124 

Primilwe Culture, E. B. Tylor, 
121 ni, 179n* 


Princess becomes an aseetle, 
189, 190; falling in love 
with a thief, 260 
“Prioress’s Tale," Chaucer, 
27fl* 

Pnd>e de Umha literature 
J^anUor din Uominda, 276 
Proe iZoy. At. Soe. Bengal, 
“ Some Indian Methods 
of Electing Kings," C. H. 
Tawney, 176 

Proof of chastity, the, 123 
Prose, version of Dohpathot 
in Latin (Joannes de Alta 
Silva), 260-262 
Prosperity, the Goddess of. 

Prostitute. See Courtesan 
Prostituting his daughter. 
Pharaoh, 248, 264, 265 
Proeetkt and Folklore 
Knmava and Carhwal, G, 
D Upreti, 64, 66 
Proverbt and Styingt, A Dk- 
t'umary of Katkanri, J. H. 
Knowles, 64, 66 
“ Provider for the Future, 
The ’’ — I e. Anftgatavi- 
dhitri, 66it* 

Prudence produces success, 
not valour, even in the case 
of animals, 41 
Pteudolai, Plautus, 201n 
Pt^ckologft of Sex, Havelock 
Kills, 189»^* 

Pun. Hindu, 14, 29, 29n*, 88, 
88«i. 96, 96iii . 

Punishment for thieves, 61, 
Cln*. 143n 

Punjab See Panjiib 
Pupils and the Cat, Story 
of the Foolish Teacher, the 
Foolish, 167-168 
Pupils, Story of the Teacher 
and his Two Jealous, 133, 
l^n>, 134 

PMf^hkadra, one of the Jain 
versions of the PaSeka- 
tanlm, 216-!iil8 

Purse, Story of the Fool who 
found a J4<>, 141 
Pythian priestess of the 
Oracle at IJelplii, 256 


Qualities for 6nger-nails and 
teeth, desirable, 193, 194 
Queen of Navarre. See 
under Margaret; Pndmtt- 
vatl, 98; RatnarckbA, 188; 
^llekhA, 16,17 


Queen’s illioit naselon fbr 
dlseased mai^ 181j 183 

Rsoe between the Elephant 
and the Hones, The, 196-. 
198 

Race In India, Tokkda, an 
agcieultural, 166 a* 

Rain off the Trunka, Stay 
of the Servants who kept, 
116, 116»‘ 

Rakshasa, The Brfthman, the 
Thief and the. 107, 107 n* 
Rams and the Foolish Jackal, 
The.47n>,223 

Rats and mice gnawing goId» 
64 

“Ready-wit”— i,e. Pcatynt- 
pannamati, 66«* 

“ Real Friendship, Of," Gedo 
Romaaorum, Svn* 

Recensloub from the original 
text of the Padehatandv, 
number of, 208; of the 
Panchatantra, Slavonic, 
236,288,239; of the Pod- 
ckatantra Tttulrakhytyika, 
209 

“ Red-eye," Rakt&ksha, lOOn 
Refugees settling in Tibet, 
Indian Buddhist, 284 
Region in the south of the 
Himalaya, KUmln, a, 123 
Reign' of Philadelphus, the 
(284-246 Bc), 286 
“Reiaeke Fuchs," Die deut- 
tdtea VolkibHeher, X. Sira- 
rock, 43«*, 102ii* 

Reinhart Fucka, J. Griiiim> 
79 b», 238 

Relations between Egypt and 
Greece (664-610 u c), 268 
between Egypt and India, 
2B6 

Released from their curse, 
Makarandika and Sim- 
havJkrama, 38; Pu^dairlka 
and Sudraka, 40 
Religion det Buddha, Die, C. 

F Koeppen, 153n* 
Remembering former birth, 
30, 36, 38, 124, 168, 173, 
191, 192 

Renart, Roman de, 79m* 

Review of Edgerton’s Paneha- 
tanira Recoattrucled, N. M. 
Penser, Man, 208 
Revue de THidaire det Re- 
Itgioni, “ Le Conte du 
'n4sor du Roi Rfaamp- 
(‘stite," Gaston Paris, 266 
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Reward to a Masldan, Stoiy 
of the Fool who save a 
Verbal, 132,132n>, 133 
Reynard the Fox. Itnmi, the 
French version of, 79n* 

** Rhatnpsinitus, Note on the 
Story of," J P Lewis, 
The Orientalut, 266n^ 

Rice given .o the dead at 
Hindu funerals, trailed, 
146>d; Stoiy of the Fool 
who waa nearly choked 
with, 135-136 
Rice-balls, piiiffA, 146n’ 
Riddle of t lie mendicant, the, 
133,183iti 

Right eye, throbbing in the, 
200 , 201 n 

Rings worn by wife of the 
water-spirit, number of, 
122, 122m1 .4 

Rites for u Hindu, neeesslto 
of perforinitig burial, 14*, 
145 

JZtlnt the Twice-Dom, The, 
Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, 
146n> 

Ritual and Belief, E S Hart- 
land. 177 

River Ganges, the, 146, 186 
River Jamna (Jumna or 
Yamuna), 65 

Roasted Seed, Story of the 
Man who sowed, 67-68 
Rogue who managed to ac. 
([uire Wealth by sparking 
to the King, Story of the, 
186-186, I 861 /I 

Rogues, The Bniliman, the 
Goat and the, 104, lOln^ 
ItamoMt de Dolofnil/tos, Lt, 
Herbert, 260, 2G2. 263 
Romans des Sepi Sages, H A. 
Keller, 70ita 

Romantic Tides from the Pan- 
jab, vilh Indian Mights’ Kn- 
*lertainment, C Swjhiierton, 
49nS 65 

Rope used for introducing 
man into female apart¬ 
ments, 24 

“ Rothe Hund, Der," Mdrehen 
der Maggaren, G Gaal, 
157 h» 

Roxburghe Club See ilnder 
Herrtage, S J H 
Royal Asiatic Society, 
Oriental Translation Fund, 
New Series, 39 
Royalty, five emblems of, 
17B. 176 


Rsile a Wife and hetx a Wije, 
John Fletcher, 13ni 
Russian Folk-Tales, W. R. S. 
Ralston, 82n*, 166n^ 170»*, 
183ni 

o-class MSS of the *' Textus 
Simptieior," 216, 217 
Sacrea and Historical Boohsof 
Ceglon, E. Upham, 73ii^, 
See full title under 
Upham, £ 

Sacred number, the, 108,284; 
thread. Investing with the, 
33 

Sagacious hare, the, 49, DO 
SaMfrom the Far East [R H. 
Bulk] 63n>, 77n>, 163ni, 
157n^ 

Sage, holy (Rishi), 28, 36, 
110, 203; Jilbali, the, 39, 
' 40; story of, 39, 40 
Sagen aus Bohmen, J. V. 

Grohmann, 114n* 

Sagen, Marehen und Gebranehe 
aus Meklenburg, K Bartsch, 
4Hi,92a?, l57ni,170»S201ii 
" Salisatores," in Egidio 
Forcellini’s Totius Latini- 
tatu Lexicon, 201 11 
["Salsette, Folklore of G F. 
D'Penha, Indian Antiquary, 

65 

Salt, Story of the Fool and 
the. 71-72 

Sanskrit College MS of 
K.S.S., H'fli, 24n», SSnS 
47n‘, DOai, 51 h>, o2a», 60ni, 
70o®, 71n> », 76«*, Slid. 
106 b*, lllid, 123«>, 128n‘, 
lain’, 145 a=>, 148>d, 180id, 
19U{1 

Sanskrit original language 
of the Panckatautia, 208; 
Tilietnn version of the 
Kham|isinitus story directly 
derived from, 284; ver¬ 
sions omitted from the 
PanchataiiLra Table, 
modern •irnnsl.itions of, 
232i233ii 

Saturday Itcruiv, The, May, 
1832’ latf' 

Satin- DarSaua• Samgiaha or 
Renew of the Different 
Systems oj Hmdu Philosophy, 
PI. B Cowell and A E 
Gough 161 

"Scattering nioiiey" incident 
in modern versions of the 
tale of Rhainpsinitus, 284 


SehooU of Ahmse, &. Gosaon, 
Arber’s EngliA Reprints, 
55n» 133 a 

Sekwaben, Dents'he Folks- 
tndrehm ans, E. Meier, 
167n^ 

Science of Fairy Talee, The, 
£. S. Hartland, 3n^ 
Sciences bestowed on two 
young BrShmana, know¬ 
ledge of the, 125,126; be¬ 
stowed no Rajatadamh(ia, 
knowledge of the', 160; 
obtained by ^aktijradaa, 
27; and virtue, Ka4ralra, 
the home of, 171 
Scratcliea and bites, marks of, 
181, ISlnS 193 
" Scratching with the finger¬ 
nails," •rudchavUekhaHa(m), 
193 

Sea is dried dp by Vishnu, 
67; of love's insolence, a 
girl like a wave of the, 
199 

Secret, courtesan revealing, 
83; entrance to treasure- 
chamber, 246 ; let out when 
drunk, 1, 2, 3 m’; to a 
Woman, Story of the Snake 
who told his, 82-83 
Secretum Secr^onm, the, 208 
" Section " or “ book,” lantra 
-t.e. 207 

Selection of King by divine 
will, 176-177 

Sentinels intoxicated tlirough 
thirfs trick, 247 
Separation of Friends, The, one 
of the Five Books of the 
PaScktttanIra, 222 
Separation, Makarsindika 
afflicted with the sorrow 
of, 36 

Sept Sages, Romans des, H A 
Keller, 79 m® 

Serjient, The Crows who 
tnrked the, 4/ ■*, 226- 
227 

Servant of the King Clian- 
drapida, Dhavaiamuklia, 
87-88; who looked after 
the Door, Story of the, 117, 
117»’; who tasted the 
Fruit, Story of the, 94, 
94ii^; Story of a Foolish, 
84; Story of the Foolish, 
113 

Servants who kept Rain off 
the Trunks, Story of the, 
116, 116»> 
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Seiame-See d a, Hie Brthmaa’t 
Wif 4 uid the, TO, 77} 
roMted, 67 

5nii|SnM^7(lr.' TVoMblif,.., 
lonne BoUtiid tai Salkefth, 
1078, m>fl 

Sam Saga of Emi, the, 260^ 
26338,^ . 

Sam Saga of &mw, Tke, 
lUnii Cugnbell, 128it, 
' 138jiS262,aff4.-266aS267 
Sam FaOrWt Tke, lOiSn^ 

&vni fFtwHiute'Vithe, 127 kS 
138»S^266, 

Sevm Wko Matten, The, the 
Cophdii4 iHitioo 6f, 2‘}6 
Seventh eikeihimger sathEed 
the, U6,117 

"SMhrhiig, Prince and 
foik-Tala ofKatkr 
tfla, i. H. Knowles, 281 
Skiiaptan,lijbmrtaiumof. . ., 
' Fiaacia Donee, STn* 
Shapes of the breach in thiev- 
iag.naniei for the different, 
142n> 

Shaving of sentinel's cheeks 
when drunk by way of 
insult, 247 

‘ Shepherdess and her Lovers, 
The," 209 

jhoes.one of the five emblems 
of royalty, 175 
Shore, ve/S, 202 
Shrine of Sarasvati, pilgrim¬ 
age to the, 180 
SictTianiKhe Marchm, Laura 
Gonsenbach, with Notes 
by R. Kohler, 3n‘, lln^ 
117«», 164»i, 171n* 

Sick Lion, the Jackal and the 
Ass, The, 130-132, ISOn^ 
Siddhi-Kur. See under 
Moegoliiche Marckm 
Sight of the Achchhoda Lake, 
affected by, 39, 40 
Signs of ear-throbbmg in 
Norway. 201 n 

Silver and gems, dog that 
swallows, 11 

Similarity between Soma- 
deva’s Ghafa and Karpara 
and Herodotus' Rhamp- 
sinitus, 249 

Simile of Hindu beauty, 7, 
26; of the world, 180 
Simpletons who ate the Buf¬ 
falo, Story of the, 117-118 
" Simplicior," Jain version of 
the PaMekataatra, 62n'. 216- 
217 


SMibSd, The Booh of, 259, 
260,263 

SmUhU, The Booh of, W. A. 

douston, 122is\ 127 a*, 267 
SMibad-Namah, I27n* 
"Sinhalese Folklore," H. A. 

Pieris, The Orieatalut, fifin* 
Sister infficts curse on Raja- 
tadainshtfa, 160 
Six flavours, the, 114,114n* 
Sky, voice ftom the, 40 
Slave-girl, Naravihanadatta's 
love for a, 6 

Slavonic recensions of the 
Panchatantra, 835,238,239 
Sleep, the Goddess of, 197 
Snake of Bengal with a knob 
at the end of his tail, 136n; 
coiling round king, 164, 
164«*; and the Frogs, The, 
112,112n*; and the Muii- 
goose. The Crane, the, 61; 
who told his Secret to a 
Woman, Stoiy of the, 82- 
83; with three heads, 161; 
with Two Heads, Story of 
the, 134, 134m>, 135, 136n 
Snake-God and his Wife, 
The, 161, 161a* 
Snake-gods (Nagas), 82r^, 151 
Snake’s Story, The, 161 
Snakes, Stories of grateful, 
157ii* 

Society, the Kima Shastm, 
193 

"Some Indian Methods of 
Electing Kings," C. H. 
Tawne),iVoe. /by. At. Soc. 
Bagid, 176 

" Some Notes on the Folklore 
of the Telugns,” G. R. 
Subramiah Paiitulu, Jndim 
Antiquary, 48a', 49n' 

Son to get another, killing, 
94; the hermit’s, Rai- 
mimat, 32-34, 38; mind- 
bom, 89; Story of the 

Brahmachftrin’s, 89; of 
T&rftpida, C.iandrapfda, 39 
Sorrow of separation, Maka- 
randikft afflicted with the, 
36 

Sources of the Genealogical 
Table of the Panchatantra, 
234 

Sooth Indie (Diavidian) ver¬ 
sions of the Pknehatantm, 
234 

South-Western group (Mari- 
tha country) of Pancha¬ 
tantra venkmi, 233 


Souuem India, the PajicAa- 
laiihwln,209 
Soathem Pafldlahni/m, 

209, 209a^*; one of the 
four independent streams 
of the Pandtidautra (Edger- 
ton), 208 , 

Spells to bewilder the guards, 
Ghafa’s trie’ts and, 145, 
146 

Sportaad Folk-Lore inihe Hitts' 
laya, H. L. Haughton, 66 
Spot in the Sea, Story of the 
Fool who todi Notes of a 
certain, 92-93 

Spread of the PoficAafnihis 
enormous, 207 
Squirt't Tale, Chaucer, 27A* 
Starbu, na met . . , "Ind- 
ijske pri6e proyVane 
Stefanit 1 Jhntlat," G. 
DaniAid, 235 

Steal, poverty makes men, 2 
*■ Stealing in Hindu Fiction, 
The Artof,’’ M. Bloomfieli*, 
Amer. ■ Joam. Phil., 61i^, 
142nM58n 

"Zre^avm/s sal 
Symeon Seth’s Greek ver¬ 
sion of KalUah and Dimnah, 
219 

*' Stone of Destiny, The Voice 
of the,” E. S. Hartland, 
Folk-Lore, 177 

Stones laugh, making,89,133, 
1S5 

Stories omitted 1^ Somodeva, 
221-230; in the Pafleha- 
lanira, list of, 214-216 
Story of the Ambitious Chap- 
dAla Malden, 86-86; of the 
Astrologer who killed bis 
Son, 90; of the Bald Man 
and the Hair-Restorer, 83- 
84; of the Boys that milked 
the Donkey, 136, 136a*; of 
the Brahmaeh&rin’s Sion, 
89; of the fiiAhman and 
the Mongoose, 138, I38n', 
139; of the Buddhist Monk 
who was bitten by a Dog, 
166; of the Bullamdonra 
in the Forest, 42-43,44-45, 
46-47, 49, 60-62, 62-53, 64- 
65,69,61,63; of the (^w 
and the King of the 
Pigeons, the Tortoise and 
the Deer, 73-76, 78-80; of 
DhavalamukhB,hisTradlng 
Friend and his Fighting 
Friend,87-88; ofthe Faith- 
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Sto r y co Kt miud 
leu Wife who Burnt herielf 
with her Husband's Body. 
19; of the Falthlen Wife 
who bad her Husband Mur¬ 
dered, 20; of the Faith- 
leu Wife who was present 
at her own ^rAddha, 84-8B; 
of the Fool who wanted a 
Barber, 96; of the Fool 
who behav^ like a Brah- 
many Drake, 116-119; of 
the Fool and his Brother, 
89; of the Fool and the 
Cakes, 116, 116n*, 117; of 
the Fool and the Cotton, 
70; of the Fool that was 
his own Doctor, 139; of 
the Fool who mixed Fire 
and Water, 68; of the Fool 
who saw Gold in tne Water, 
115, 116 a*: of the Fool 
who mistook Hermits for 
Monkeys, 140; of the Fool 
and his Milch-Cow, 72; of 
the Fool who looked for 
the Moon, 141; of the Fool 
who took Notes of a cer¬ 
tain Spot in the Sea. 92- 
93; of the Fool and the 
Ornaments, 69-70; of the 
Fool who found a Purse, 
140-141; of the Fool who 
gave a Verbal Reward to 
the Musician, 132, 132n*, 
133; of the Fool who wm 
nearly choked with Rice, 

135- 136: of the Fool and 
the Salt, 71-72; of the Fool 
who killed his Son, 68-89; 
of the Fool who asked hia 
Way to the Village, 170- 
171; of the Foolish Bald 
Man and the Fool who 
pelted him, 72-73; of the 
Foolish Boy who went to 
the Village for Nothing, 

136- 137; of the Foolish 
Herdsman, 69; t of the 
Foolish King #ho made 
his Daughter grow, 91, 
91 h*, 42; of the Foolish 
Merchant who made Aloes- 
Wood into Chi|rcoal, 67; of 
a'Foolish Servant, 84; of 
the Foolish Servant, 113; 
of the Foolish Teacher, the 
Foolish Pupils and the Cat. 
167-168; of the Foolish 
Villagers who cut down 
the Palm-Trees, 70-71; o" 


Stor y c o i i A ned 
the Fools and the Bull of 
^iva, 168-170,168n*,170R*: 
of Gbafa and Karpara, 
Origin of the (App. II), 
246-266; of the Grathful 
Animals and the Ungrate¬ 
ful Woman, 167, 167n*, 
168,11)9-160,161,162-164; 
of Hemaprabhiand Laksh- 
mfsena, 188-192; of the 
Hermit and his Pupils, 
178; of Hira^yAkdia and 
Mp^kalekhg, 171-174; of 
the inexhaustible pitcher, 
3, 4: of the King who re- 

E laced the Flesh, 93; of 
Jng Slmhabala and his 
Fickle Wife, 23-25; of 
King S'lmanas, the NishAda 
Malden and the Learned 
Parrot, 27, 28, 37. 38; of 
King ‘Sumanas, Note on 
the. 39, 40; of King Vik- 
ramasiinha, the Courtesan, 
and the Yonng Brahman, 
16-18; The Lion’s, 169; 
of the Man who submitted 
to be Burnt Alive sooner 
than share his Food with 
a Guest, 166-167; of the 
Man who, thanks to OurgA, 
had always One Ox, 186- 
186, 186a* ; of the Man 
who asked for Nothing at 
all, 97, g7a*; of the Man 
who recovered half a Pans 
from his Servant, 92, 92a* ; 
of the Man who sowed 
Roasted Seed, 67-68; of 
the Man who tried to im¬ 
prove Ins Wife’s Nose, 68- 
69; of the Mendicants 
who became emaciated 
from Discontent, 114-116; 
of the Merchant and his 
Wife VelA, 198-204; of 
the Merchant's Son, the 
Courtesan anU theWonder- 
fiR Ape Aia, 5-13; migra¬ 
tion, igrpsies u a channel 
(if, 1^^276: ^ migration. 
Oriental, 2U; of the 
Miserly King, 86; of the 
Monkey and the Porpoise, 
127-130, 127»*, 132; of 
the Physician who tri^ to 
cure a Hunchback, 119; of 
the Rogue who managed to 
acquire Wealth by speak¬ 
ing to the Kinf, 186-188, 


Starr—ooeimiicd 

She sage JlbiU, 
the, 39,40; of the Servant 
, who looked eftqg the Dm, 
117,117n*; of the Servant 
who tasted the Fruit, 94, 
94n*; of the Servants who 
kept Rain off the Ttanks, 
116,116n*; of the Simple¬ 
tons who ate the Bumlo, 
117-118; oftbe Snake who 
told his Secret to a Woman, 
82-83; of the Sii he with 
Two Heads, 134, 134M, 
136, 136a; The Snake’s. 
161; of Somaprabha, 
Manorathsprabhi, and 
MakarandlkA, wherein It 
appears who the Parrot 
waq in a Former Birth, 
The Hermit’s, 30-32, 34- 
37; of the Teacher and hia 
Two Jealous Pupils, 133, 
133At, 134; of the Thirsty 
Fool that did not Drink, 
88; of the Treasure-Finder 
who was blinded, 71; of 
the Two Brothers who 
divided all that they had, 
114, 114a*; of the Two 
Brothers Yajnasoma and 
Kirtisoma, 96-96; of the 
Two Thieves, Ohapi and 
Karpara, 142-161; of the 
Ungrateful Wife, 153-106, 
163n' ; of VajrasAra, whose 
Wife cut off his Nose and 
Ears, 21-22; of the Vio¬ 
lent Man who justified his 
Character, 90-91; of the 
War between the Crows 
and the Owls, 98,98n*, 99, 
100, 104. 106, 106, 107- 
108,109,110-112,112-113; 
of the Wife who falsely 
accused her Husband of 
murdering a Bhilla, 80-82, 
163a* : of the Woman who 
had Eleven Husbands, 
184-185; of the Woman 
who escaped from the 
Monkey and the Cowherd, 
141-142, of the Woman 
who wanted another Sen, 
94,94n*; of Yatedhara-and 
Lakshmldhara and the Two 
Wives of the Water-Spirit, 
120-123.124-126,1^-126 
Slaryofthe Crowtaidm Owli, 
file, one of the^ve Booka 
of the 222 
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StaMdk, 

iMgta* cot Mt and huds 
Ml of for tUorlag. 61, 
eiol. Itto 

rootfi-Mtai. Mote on Nod- 
norlii o^jid, |6S*1W; 
vorlottfli of. IM. 110 
TorMoeoad tho Door, Story 
of tho Gtow and tha KIm 
of tho flgcoai, tho, Ti-TS, 
78^; and tho fin, tala 
of tho (Daboio' IWrito 
raafra), 08i^; aaaMd 
Maathaiaha, TO, TSSO; 
oad tho Two Swaaa, The, 
OMO, ITOfit 

TVooiwiw, Sofdieeler, 89o^ 
AwUtien, tho Snan Stmir of 
' Aao dm and, 250 
fVflar, dawr. A$H, 

“flooeiih aod Potiphu In 
Hiiida FkUoo," M. Bloom* 
Sold, 178 

TianolaUnnaef tbotfihpadcdt, 
nwaciou cdltiou and, 
S10| of the Pahlavi vemlon 
«f tho Pokeholaoira, 218* 
212; of Suukrit vcrtiou 
omitted from tho Pueha- 
tantm Table, Modem, 
fSSa^.SSSn 

Trap eatohea thief In trcaauio* 
eUnbar, 246, 257 
Travelling thraugh the air, 
S3, 30, 169, 170, ITS, 173. 
191.162 

Treacheroua bawd, tho, 219 
Trcacheiy of courteaana, IS, 
14 

Treaaore-chamber entered by- 
thlevea, 246, 207, 268. 8» 
Treaaure* Finder who waa 
Blinded, Story of the, 71 
'*Treaaarc" atory, the 
««Gani"or, 261,261na 
*Treuuiy robbed by thlevea. 

the klng’a, 246 
Troeanioaled to at arbitrator, 
60 

Tree of the FaficAelaairo, 
genealogical, ^207, 220; 

28; Aihrad. 73; 
odMraom. 117119 
Troowpiflta, boBof in,' 179n* 
Tcf«<of*Wlahaa, a Kl^ 


T kao -w oi i l ^ ITSnt 
^WjMaoad tSi/omflio CmCrrl 
IF. Bill 


.R V. 


11,176 


TrUttoodCodot^iko Nartk- 
WttlomPfommeaoad Ooik, 
W. Crooke, 176 
IHek of aaaea and wine in 
tho lale of Hhampalnltna, 
247;' of eonvetaing with 
the king, 187 

Tridu of eoarteaana, learn- 
inf the, 0, 6; and apello 
to. bewilder the guaida, 
Gbata’a. 146,146 
l^Oka, Story of the Servaata 
who kept fUln off the, 116, 
116a» 

••Ttiith, Act of," wudf, the. 
124, 12in\ 

Tonnel, opening of Indian 
thleTa, UMra, ekUdra, 
wni^, ete., 143ii* 

Tuonela, breaking throngh 
walla and digging, Indian 
method of thieving, 142, 
142«*. 143, 260 
TurkUh veialon of KalUah 
and Dhmioh, 68n^ 
Tuteolomm Dnpda&ooa, 
Cieero, 257 

Two Brothera who divided 
all that they had. Story of 
the, 114, 114a*; Brothera 
Ya)nasoma and Kirtlaoma, 
Story of the, 95-96; 
lliieves, Ghafa and Kar- 
para, Story of the, 142- 
161 

7^ KMt Kinntai, Shakc- 
apeare and PIete!.er, 69n* 

•• Two Thlevea, The,” Ggp^ 
Folk-Toitt, F. H Graome, 
276-281 

Ueber die alte dentache 
Ueberaetiung dea Kalflah 
und DimnahT. Benfoy, 
Oritnl oad Oeadeot, 238 
Vehtr do* Tootrdkkf^pkm, dte 
kammtdit /Zraouion du 
Poftadaniro, ■ J. Hertel 
200 «> 

['* Ueber den Zuaammenbang 
indiachpr Fabeln mlt 
grieehlaehen ”1 A Weber, 
lodudht Shdito, ISOa* 
Umbrdla and ekomrit tm 
anointing a ktaig, 100,175, 
176; one of tM 6ve em- 
bloma of rmlWi 178 
Unohaate Wm, Dhanadeva’a, 
147 

Ungrelefnl Wife, Story of the, 

in, me*, 156 


Ungratefnl Wonmn, Story of 
the Oiatofhl AnbnOls and 
the, 157, lS7a>. J68,1B»- 
160,161,161-lM 
Unharmy esperienee of lod- 
raaoma, the. 148, 149 
Unknown, fear of the, 45 
Uator dm OSmtdumrm, W. 
Kadeq, 63ii* 

Variant of the tale of Bhamp 
sinitna, gypiy venion,clote, 
275 

Variation of the nanw of 
Shidibid.269 . 

Varietiea of tootb-bitea, 194, 
195 

*' VltajAyana—the Author of 
the Kameadtm: Date and 
Place of Ori^," Haiia- 
ehandra Chakladar, Joontd 
of tiu Deportioadof LeUtn 

VmOn, Far^ (Beliriiaaei'’a 
tmnalation^ JSSa*. Seo 
fnither ondcr Behmener, 
W. F A. 

VaOrt, The Sam, ISSn* 
Vedaa, the, 114; Parrot that 
knowB the four, 28 
Verbal Reward to the Meri- 
oan, Stoiy of the Fool who 
gave a, 132, lUa*. m 
Verbandlungcn der Ron. 
Akademie t. Amaterdam, 
Slodie* oboMt Uu KoUdUorih 
dtgaro, T. S. Spmrer, 28a*, 
79a*, 99ii«, 1^*, 134o* 
169n*, 20O«>, 812, 213 
Vernm ArmhueoM do tHu- 
toindaSept SagadeRooie, 
La, trana F. Meder, S66n* 
Veraion cloae variant of tke 
tale of Rhampalnitna, 

Cypy, 276; of the iWdto- 
lanOn, Kahemandra'a,'4Sa*, 
48li*; ofthe alary of Ghafn 
and Kainim, dbeetly 

derived nem Sanaktli 
Tibetan, 284; of theataiy 
of Ghata and Korpem, 
Swediah-Flaai^, ni-IO; 
of the Bhrd a/* BUM. 
kMt. the pcreat Weetem, 
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Fenioot dndm do KoSkk o 
Dimook, La, N. Meram. 
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Wat; of the Fkeehe- 
iMln, The Jeie. MO-llS; 
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Hu. Chiried. MOMB; of 
the talc ef UModaitas. 
Mcdhetat, iffS^rS 
talc of BhodBoiBltaa, 
Modem. M0-M6 
‘Vonefehaii der MlfcheiH 
typea."#yCiuiimn.h... 
3. A. Aome. Ml 
Vetlla atoriei. the. SIS. 313 
Vice of driokiu. fcsolto of 
the. 4, 5 

Fuw Femm odar IFmm 
Dm,.W F. A. 
Behraooer. IBSo^ 
ra^ec FoA-rohv mf Cqkm, 
H. hihcr.48N>.4»iii.5SN«. 
5Bit*. no'. 66 

ViUige. Starr of the Fool who 
aoked hla War to the, ITD- 
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Vill^pn who cot dowo the 
Poloi-'nee*, StoiT of the 
Foeltah. 70-71 

Violeat Mao who joatiSed 
hia Chaneter, Starr of the. 
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Virtue. Faiailia, the hooie of 

Volec fiwm the'air, 34.40.176 
“Voiee of the Stoae of 
Dcatbir.The.” E.S. Hart- 
bad. Aa-Un. 177 
FMar Ju AlSrim Mmu. 

Die, A lhatiaa.lSBa 
Faftalmdr.Zar.F. Liehrecht. 
aOo^. Md, lOOaS lOli^. 
lUfl^. ISli^. ISfa*. 13Sd>, 
130a. S01a> 
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lOaS M. lOlC lot. 100, 
100.107-108,100.110-113, 
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Birth. The, 1S3-1S4 

Water-SpiriL Story lif Yoie* 
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aad the Two Whca of the, 
lSD-183, lS4-lS0b ISB-IM 

Wave of the aca of Love’a 
ioaoicaec, a girl like a. 
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Wealth, la form of a eaahct 
of jewda. 163, 163a'; oa 
aooa aa ttey get it, fbob 
kne, 141; hf aarokiag to 
the Klag, St^ of the 
Bagae wte waaigad to 
aeqoite, 18^188,186a*; ia 
jooth to eraatoiea, 78 

Weaver and the Bawd. The 
Coekold 47a>.SS3-S» 

Wedge. The Muakey that 
polled oat the. 43-44 

WeS, the Uoa aad the. 00; 
net stictehed in a, 8,9 
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atedt. lOOd 
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pttan of the 
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‘ Whp'theSea b Sdt.'' a W. 
Pjaaent. Jhnalar SMer /row 
the Sent, 3a> 

Widow-bemiag (mtl). It. 
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Wife. The C aqwa l er and hia, 
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